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PREFACE. 



A Cfl&BBVAvp&'^Eissayonthe Priaeiple.of 
Popolaitioai, or « View of ite inut aad'preMift 
SIfieote <Ni Human Happiness, with an. Inqoiqr 
ioto our Prospects f^speoling the fteMcnd w 
^tigatioB of the J&W^ whic^i. it ocowiotw." 
wds gitea to the moT]A^aotnB tuacMUp^ hj ^ 
lUv. T. R Mdttias, Pimflidiw.of fiistopy OM^ 
Politicar £E(vu»iy, k ^ Bafitrladia CoU^ 
HortiDcdsfaire. 

The OBt«iBible objects of that Essay are Hie 
general rafntettion of .ceEtMB opinions wAiWi^ 
veeeehtertaaaeA by a fewpeiBom at the period 
of the Freoeh Revjototioa, but, fnntionlacly, of 
those contained in a aertain woric, written, rby 
Mr. Godwin, and entitled, " Political Justice." 
faL ii4iich ■wMck, <a» w« galhier fir^m- Mr. Mai- 
a2 
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thus,) Mr. Godwin contends for the equity of 
a certain social system, wbich he proposes to 
be established on the basis of a community of 
wifes and property. 

Now, whether the proposed basis be or be 
not adequate to support the projected super- 
structure, one thing is clear, that it is merely 
theoretical. Mr. Malthas steps forward to ex- 
pose its insufficiency, and commences his ex- 
position by asserting that if such a society 
were formed, it could not possibly exist during 
any moderately long period ; because, says 
he, the power of increase, inherent in tbe ho- 
m«i species, would, under the contemplated 
cffcumstances, be fuUy exerted ; and the con- 
sequence would be a greatly augmented 
population. This ^argemeut of numbers 
would occasion distre». Tbe strong would 
plunder ibe weak — and the general preserva- 
tion would lead to the destruction of tbe new 
system, and to the re-establishment of one as- 
similating to the present state of society. 

Thus far the reply is quite as theoretical 
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as tbe scheme which it controTerts ; but Mr. 
M. [»w:eeds to state th«t be will produce 
focts in abundance to prove that, bad it not 
been for the at^on of certain checks, viz. vic« 
a&d misery, the earth would long stnce, by tbe. 
EJmve^menticuied power of ipcresse, have been 
peopled to the full extent of its capacity to 
yield the means of subsistence. 

If these facts, adduced by Mr. Malthas, 
should be thought to afford conclusive, evi- 
dence of the truth of his statements, concern- 
ing the magnitude of the power of increase ; 
and if Uiey should, therefore, appear (o sane- '^ 
tion bis objections to the practicttbility of the 
proposed system ; yet Mr. Godwin might al- 
l^e that it is not inconsistent with his plan 
to admit certain regulations, &c. as to the age 
at which the co-habitation of the sexes should 
be p^mitted ; or, if tbe facts and argumeats of 
Mr. Malthns should be deemed inconclusive, 
Mr. Godwin Qiight deny tbe allc^;ed power of 
iacrease, and offo* to pvduce lacts In 8U|^rt 
of his dmal.* 

* "Hub, we understand, he hai done very &iUy indeed, 
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O(i»pMiti0D, (so^, at \6afit, a& i^'rdateft';to'a 
iSfxraibdirity tffwive^ ^nd a ei»BiputBorf ^alrim- 
dobtnent of all indivldoat rigbtft of prtfpetty,^ 
on the prinotples of mortiHty and of human n^ 
tUre, exclusive of the pHaeiple «r population'. 
Mea must be deeply sunk id the gulf of depra^ 
vity, ere tbey can possibly prefer the attiBcial 
system of plurality of wives to the pure en- 
joytb^t of Mte. The 'uiilofi of oue man ^th 
obe woman is, niOst assut-edly, the oc^bpbisti- 
cated dictate b( Nbtnt«. Mr. M. does »oti 
howeven attempt to r^fitte the propobitiD&s of 
Mr. 6: by argaments of this kind, bQt confiktes 
hitaiself to those which he conceives to bo 
fiMinded ton the pribciples of population tuid 
political ecbnoiby. 

WiHioat pretending, hoWever, to decidebft^ 
tween Mr. M. 'and Mr. G., we hasten lo aotine 
thwi Mr. M., not satisfied with the ttttack -on 
the new theory of sotnety, has advanced the 
ftOTtel and iittcofi&ected. propo«itJoh, that ta^'- 
tain vices and miseries, which heW-etthflifted 
as reHr(tt»ts on the power of increase of popu- 
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latioq, miist be cDratdertsd as tbe ce«l ^M* «l . 
Ihat po#er kxAS. We are told . that the great V 
entir cfMs. G. oomiats, not^mudi iif wdieth 
ratting.tbB pi»rfT.pf.itici*easo cdoferwd oti «Afr! 
l^lnd, BB in i»(tributtng almost alt tiie vieesaM^ 
taueries thai itrav ait ia cirUw«fd lff«, t(i ^mMt 
bistitBtioiU. Bat, b^J'b Mr. M>. Mle If «tf» m 
that though human institutions appewto b«i 
and, indeed, often are, the obvious and obtru- 
•ive'^aoseb of tpoeh mIscMef Uf sp^^yt tt^y 
ace, in reality* Jjght aoxi »iperfi<:^, cQinp^«iJ 
vith those deeper seated causM of el^it inevJr > 
taUy Tesulting fi^m the laws of God, aD(^ tht | , 
cwostitntioD tfaat he has given to Q|ai^iA4> 
JVdn, all thii iis.endetitjy diffel^t from.tibw 
werie &ct of the ezitteitce of the powisr of inr 
eredsein populaliiini irhin^h. foEP)4i|Jiie:8Ht(jq9t 
4f debaie Mlk Mr. Godwin; wad it, tb^vfore, 
4lloi)ld be supported by {WP(i& <U|tii)i}t 4^>i» 
itbeae Trbicb sutoply subirtaatiate siKb po^rw 9f 

Mooai eyiAiaia^p bttt, r^ntore^. on awnwe^P V 
-ticialto ebafge the prad«ctU>n of vice and W* 
.Kirnpoii tbe piinciple of populatuw, or, ip 
•Ui» word*.- upon j^ ^wer of procimt^ t 
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Midiheo to attaektbe £iigUeh poor lavs, uid 

diepriad^eof all legal proTisioB £dt the relief 
of the poor and the destitute. Thus, «d0C- 
trina is maintained which, if jMactioally ap-, 
l^ied in its fiill extent, would resolve sod^ 
into is<dated foiulies and indi^ifbiidi, tatd 
WDsId produce incalculiAle wretcbedneis and 
wickedness. 

But whBe Mr. M. has ne^ected to prove 
^BBt h» main prc^iontioii, he has a^ually du> 
pnnred it in the mort satis&ctory manner. 
Fcv, it is ^parettt, from almost every case 
which he has cited, that igoomnoe, with. its 
ooneeqiient ddec^ve human "■^f"**tw, has 
caused the evils which he attributes to the laws 
ui God and the pawdons of manlrind. It is 
also eqnallr certain, from some of the CMes aU 
loded to, that so far is Uie pioctple c^pqmla- 
tiMi from caaiaag these evils, 1^ any natural 
and inevitaUe power or operatitui which it may 
he c«Hidered to possess or exert, that, in some 
instances it has been fouid necessary and ad- 
vantageous to give duect encouragements to 
maniage. These encouittgeaests, saytf Mr. 
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M., fatve envied' the popataitkRi, wfaioh hari 
nmamed stationary for ajges, to make a start 
forward, and thereafter continae to increaiw*! 
a rate approaching ^at is (Aeerr^d totike 
I*ace iri new colonies. Thtw, whiJe the^jwi* 
part of the Etoay ki emi^oyed aa we bav^ jtlM 
described, tiie ktfttr part aboirnds- with piK>iM>^ 
sitions and assertifHU which hare: no 'i^^biet 
foondation than the ansapported deolaratiora 
didt ^e sp«ciAed erils are prodoced t^ ifae 
necessary operation of the principle of p<^^iila> 
tion. 

We wiiA to direct the reader's attention 
parttcniariy to tte orcamstance, tiiat Mr. M. 
does notproponnd this doctrine as one of mere 
tfiecny, but as one deduced from ezpierience; 
as it is on this groondtliat we »iter the lists 
against him in the following sheets. He exhi- 
bits an abundance of vice and misery, and re^ 
qmres us to fake ' for granted Aat sach c»3thibi^ 
tlon h " a view of An p&A and present effects 
of the prind^ of pt^iilatidn.'* This we-cdn^ 
trorert, and tfltd^ttdn it to b^ oa Aw own duw^ 
ing, a riew c^^ past and present effiscte of 
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iastitu^ditii are rmaintaiofid by partial iouiuuogi 
MHdHtg«oenil ignoraQqc^ or.we uccftsiimwl 4>]r 
ffOwrel ignoratfce tlone— ign{>raaoe — im4 of 
4».pHiuiiplie lOf p^tptiUtion, bitt pf tbe. prc^pM 
ptodw-Micordiiig to wluch the means qf 4v|h 
sHteijhQe sad comfort can be prod«c«d, ior 
«Ci£|»8edt and pre9«rted. 

' We »l9o b^tiare that Mr. M. has fallen into 
the most egregiouB mistakes on the nature and 
effects of taxation and labour. Hence, his s^ 
guments and conclusions on these subjects are 
very frequently irrelevant and, ucnrarraEtted. 
9e biw taken jwjjrplus labouring poiwUtkw in 
IjDg^aod as Uie te^tt of his oration^, and M>9 
bur4«i4 of bis mflancholy [urogno^licationsr at 
Ute very time when Uie number of the, vorkipg 
|K>pulatipn was .3,313,430, and when tbi^ body 
oC. iBbeurera waa prodociog the meaw of ^nb^ 
sutence and comfort to a^ extent sofficiently 
great to sopport tbeioselTes, and to m»'nt»n, i^ 
pomfartf^le and, in many inatancet, luxi^uriow 
existence, 5«0l7.,434>pef80iubwiidesl Of tJ^ 
five BvUioos, we will suj^ose that about two 
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arilHoas weie twefally etnploytd m deftaiKbg 
tfael cointrf»-^DBtraotiBg. the peof>lo--«&d m 
fBtfyraimg tbe various requisite datiee of gM4 
{(ovcmraent; tbe TemainiDs three miUioas nnksB 
«itb«r idlQ w OBMesBljr euptoyed. Vr tbe*« 
there 'are criasses of petsouB in the comnuajljy 
who tatp idle «r u^tecebrariljr and unprodwo^ 
ttvely occapied, and who are sapported ;b^ 
the labour of otbeni, it i« clear that diof may 
be reckoned surplus pop«lation. Bot^ it ia 
equally clear that, in such a state of lUdga, 
tiife DperatiTe classes cannot be in exotst^ 
firen if they produced no more than batety 
enoagh for their own conBumptioa and for tki 
teainteouice of thoise who are essential to that 
protection, Sac. there can be no 'ground fiir 
tRijjlpbsing that the namher of- these peiaMH m 
too great If, th«n, tiMy we not <mly pn>- 
ducin^ the necessarieft of life for tbeqaMdva, 
bnt also adbrdiag, lo milfions of others, tbe 
niwesaanes-^^ comfovts— the e!egstioe(i>^ 
tod the taxwies of life — bow can they be Mi^ 
eomidieFed m too oomerons? The -have mp^ 
pMititm involved m vfttCT absurdity. 
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Suppose a form to be possessed and occa-. 
piled by a family of seventy persons. Ijet 
thirty of these be engaged in {Httviding food 
and the other necessaries and conveniences of 
life; twenty in keeping watch, preservitig 
order, instructing the young, &c. and of the 
renaining twenty, let some be occu[Med in 
enlployments of no real use or necessity, and 
some in lounging about the grounds, making 
expensive, unprofitfUile visits to the neighbour- 
ing forms, or residing th^e altogether, and, of 
course, entirely at the charge of the labouring 
portion of the family to which tbey belong. 
To this society, let us suppose that ten persona 
are added by procreation or by adoption, and 
that they take an efficient part with the thirty 
labourers ; under such circumstances, if the 
farm be sufficiently c^iacious, and its produce 
can be proportionately increased, will not the 
additional labour be highly beneficial to the 
whole fomily 1 But should the ten individuids 
be added to the idle and uselessly employed 
persons, is it not equally certain that the shares 
of Uie whole must be pn^rtionately reduced ? 
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PRBFACB. xHi 

That each fumlaetiTe Itboarer, who perferaw 
as much work as he did before, must give up 
for their use a larger share of its produoe ted 
retaiB a smaller share for himself? 

It is true, that a considerable portiob of 
Mr. Malthos's work consists of common-[Jace 
trujstas and just, but inapplicable, reflections. 
Nevertheless, his having jumbled toge&er 
truth and falsehood, whether undesi^edly or 
otherwise, has been productive of much evfl. 

/Hie wicked oppressors of ^eir fellow-mai, 
and the profligate idlers, who have quartered 

-themselves upon the labouring commonitj, 
baveeagerly laid hold of those statemeuts and 
ailments of the Essay, the tendency of which 
is to excuse and defend their wickedness, and 
to remove its deserved reprobation from them- 
selves to their oppressed victims. This inte- 
rested party has been joined by prgiidiced 
mien and by many honest and credulous per- 
sons, who have taken Mr. M.'s assertions on 
trust; and they form an imposing band which* 
with matchless impudence and folly, has sup- 

. ported measures calculated to r^ress, or, 
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, ^viesboold father say, to 'diminigh ike 
•lumbers of tbtfeb bj whose labour it <A)(Qiiis 
isabsisteiioei. 

The extraordinary' marriage-act, together 
wiA'Osrt^D propo«doD8 Biwt discussiaos of a 
sieHlar nature and teDdeocy, first drew my 
Ur thra stffa>i«:t, but, nn^t Tery lately, 
i hoii not an opportonity of perusmg atteiMi«ely 
tfa^ " EsB^ OB tbe Principle «f Population.'* 

Bfitsfirsthaatypervsal i becatuBimpresttd 
mi& Ae beUef that its ouia priI^;ifll•s ace 
wiBMionsi, aiid its general tenidc|icyh%Wi|r p«r- 
nicieus. I^thevefiMie, re-examined it, and,a8l 
pKKtecdedy.siadtf vemandu in uniting. 

Thm originated 'the folkiwiag pagesr whidi 
I proieat to vy feHow-^onntryinen, aa cantsw- 
:i*g,Jl!efHe,p>emi8e8<^ain which tbeynaay draw 
-co|Teot tcouilusioBs en these most inteveetii^ 
to|H» of diseussion. 

Mnci iOf 'tba '^ Essay op the Principle «f 
PopalatiiHi" consistB of discassicns on various 
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bmcties of pc^cal eotammy^ U ip'ioiiM 
'ifa^FOper, and-erm nnpmntibdbliB, c omp iji d y 
-to eepftrate &e subject of pnpidatM Anh tUi|t 
of n^tvraal teanec. A tiWi^iM. >riaiB pn|- 
fSswiMy -dn die rafaject «f the Bttftm^^iigim 
-cmnotstiKly be <dtN»M bocifd^, if itc*iMB 
no notice of the powen abd «ftets at itet 
0f&cfeiD6; no)\ifittreatfiai0tiefyoftbbeep0«aR 
afid tflfects, without OKplaMitag its o 
N^hetr Qan a fveaitifte «n p«pulatioafc 
•cotDfitlte, if it do not m6liid« ^ MmideMtittt 
Iff ihtwe Ifffrftwhicfa gov«m>tlH>pi<o<eNc4i«i«Md 
difllributioii of t^e dammb «f «abai^iii^'p(^Milw> 
tion ; nor, if written expressly on dMtttetiikA 
of political economy, without ref<M*ence to the 
iMWre Rnd lawE of pdpalition. 1li«fw bofau- 
damtiMifl have iMeMnyied me io-li^ & ftrm 
fetfris toy ny a^eatnmte and "Vpnion, fa^'pnv- 
-Iskg to Ite ManMBMAioit of Afr. MoMbaih 
JSsmiy «si t^BM sal»)eptB tof ablidged'aCateBM^ 
•ofthit) maiti i^e^)lc8 of poHticAl -econoiny, at 
d«inoQSttaf»d by Mr. Rioaidoi, in 4r» gMit 
worit, «9«itted «* FHuciplefl qf ^elkifcal Boi>- 
»ony asad 'Taxation,** «4ik^ work ik, I belieae^ 
generally acknowkidged «« be nlwe oonvot 
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ttatauu^ cCher which fau appwnd on tbese 
tjkkjtqta, Bod I have endeaTonred to exclude 
tbe ifflUBsiaD erron with which Mr. R.'s. 
{Mges are irii^tljr tinged. On some lew points 
■my c^Hiuns diflfer £rora tjboee of Mr. Rkwdo, 
and I have exhibiied my reasons for that diffe- 
aetKA.- Wh^tfao- these reasons are satis&ctory 
«r otba>«iae, my readers will judge for them* 
aiAvm. I refer those, who may. doubt the cor- 
veotness «f Mr. Ricardo's geo^^ principles, 
*r of my mode of stating them, to his own - 
Inarterly performance, where diey will 6Qd the 
ttMt clev and coaTincing a^aments giv^ at 
fill! length. 

J thmk common fumess towards Mr. God- 
win renders it incombcBt on me to warn such 
«f my readers as may not hare perused that 
aadior's " Enqoiry ccnconu^ Political Jos- 
tioe," diat it is to the representation giren of 
his doctrines by Mr. Malthas that I rder, and 
not as actually contaimed in bis work. This 
■cantion I think pecqliarly requisite, because I 
cannot help soe^ecting the correctness and 
candoDrttf that representation. 
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It wHl appear that I make no pretensions to 
fine vnting. I only snfainit a statement of 
feote ' and opinionB, and sbaK, therefore, be 
hwppj to find that hostile critics are reduced 
to attack the clomsy and unfashionable rehicle 
HUtead of lbs ailments which it contains. 
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REMARKS 

' THE ADDRESS TO THE LANDHOLDERS," 
Bt 8iR JAMES ORAHAH, Babt. 

OF NBTH8SBT. 



Since the followiitg pages were printed, two 
works of considerable importance on Political 
Bconomy have issued from the press. These 
are Mr. Jacob'a " Report on Foreign Com 
'< and AgncuUure," and an '* Address to the 
'* Landholders," by Sir James Graham. The 
former of tiiese is an expos^ of momentous 
^ftcts, with which, and with alt their in^rtant 
bearings, every Briton, at this crisis, ought to 
make himself acquainted. Hie latter is a 
production which, in the ^i^sent state of the 
country, most attract unusual attention, be- 
cause it appeiu^ to divulge and to advocate 
Ihose opinions which, in all probability, will be 
adopted and acted upon by the luidholders. 

Ihaveattentirelyperosed Sir James Graham's 
b3 
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book, and I cow present the thoughts excited 
by that perasal, as an appropriate application 
and iUustration of the opinions contained in 
the succeeding woik. 

I wonld necommend my iellow-coantrymen 
not to call into question the desire of the pre- 
sent executive government to advance the 
public weal, by every practicable mode that 
can be pointed out. Past errors are, indeed, 
admitted with rdnctance; measures of pre- 
caution, especially if they be of a decisive cha- 
racter, are seldom adopted agunst dangers 
which are not a{^>arently immediate. More- 
over, the course of legislation which the exe- 
cutive power adopts, is too often, not that 
which is selected by adequate information, 
and confirmed by the deliberative sagacity of 
a disinterested senate. It is rather that which 
is fon^ upon it by the self-interestedness of a 
particular portion of the public, which, by va- 
rious violations of the British constitution, has 
usurped the legislative power of the country. 
. Sir James Graham has declared, and the 
declaration is well sustained by facts, that the 
landholders have possessed themselves of po- 
litical power, and that there are no limits to 
the exertion of that power, except the public 
opinion. As we are well aware of this, and of 
the way in which that power has been uni- 
formly exerted, it becomes evident that public 
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opinbn mast not otaly be boldly expressed, 
but diat it mast likeffise be expressed in con- 
fbrmity with loyalty to the crown, and fideHty 
to the constitution, before it can oppose an 
adequate resistence to the destnictive iii6u- 
ence in operation against it. 

The avaricious ignorance of the l^irslatiTe 
landholders, is especially extnbtted in then- 
attempts to prohibit ' the manufectaring; and 
commercial population from freely ' exchan- 
ging the produce of their labour .for that of 
which neighbouring nations have to dispose. 
On that produce the landholders have not a 
shadow of claim, and adequate expressions are 
wanting to designate such nnjastand tyrannical ' 
policy. It may, however, be observed that 
the policy they sapport is not less fooli^ to 
themselves than pernicious to others; and 
nothing can more strikrngly exemplify the old 
fhbte of the boy and bis goose which ' laid 
golden e^s. On the numbers and wealth of 
the population in any country the unouM of 
its land-revenue essentially depends, and 
would the holders of the British soil bnt open 
their eyes while dissipating hs revenue in fo- 
reign lands, they could not fm] to discern, 
that a scanty and scattered population invari- 
ably occasions cheapness of com and lowness 
of rents. What, then, but ignorance the most 
gross, united with avarice the most gra^ng. 
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ctat bare lect the landholders to do all wbicb 
hi tkem lies ta arrest the progress of the coa&- 
trf in -population and ^realtfa, by iaxii^ the 
com of the country, and by probibitiD|f its fretf 
importation from abroad ? 

Tbe nobility in the House of Liords, tm4 
tbeir' BOBB, brothers, and nominees, with the 
baronefe and esqnirea of tbe Houw of Com* 
mons, " form a phalanx which no ounister esn 
*• resist," however great his abilities, however 
nprigbt and beneficial his deaigns, if he b« 
not supported by the hearts and haads of an 
Hi^htened and onanimous pubKc. Hi$ Ma- 
jaAy has placed able and well-intentioned steal 
ia ihe adtbiniatration ef his goveramrait, aad 
tbe hour is now arrived when Britons sboald 
oeme forward as one man, and enable them to 
do their duty to all classes of tl» community^ 
Now let OS teach the " immense majority and 
** iitesiirtiUe phalanx" that the times are dtf> 
lerent from those in which the curfew-bdl of 
tbev tyratmons ancestors tolled tbe knell of 
English liberty, and sent the horrid sounds, on 
the wings of every evening breeze, Otv&c Uke 
fui\» and vales of Albioo. 

It nay be objected that, although the land- 
holder's corn-tax is supremely mischievous, 
and quite incapable of vindication, yet, that 
they are not chargeable with the other branches 
of the eqofmouB amount of taxation which is 
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now, rnhikigithe coaub? ; beoaatwUie expensive 
warsy add eibet rainoas measareH, wt^idi prd- 
daced-tbat taxation, were as muds, if not more, 
to be attnbutqd to tbe moneyrjobbing crevr 
xrha have been mingled among them in . the 
legislMiDite. Birt tl^ objection ftdlft to the 
grt>iHtd by t^eirown sdmission} for they aUoW 
ihmt HbVf podMssed the poorer Ut ^vdnt iVi 
taid why did d)«y ttot eSEert tbeir powepi 
Wer^ltaey negligenl/ w-ignoront,* or w«re tbey 
•ecomplices in the work ? 

Itis^doubtlesB, AewiiSb. aBitisti^edaty, of 
Ak MVereign ot &» United Kingdoms to 
bakdce, importisdly, &e interests of alt hiB 
p«ople : be will not vohmttmly sacrifioe, . or 
Mnclion tbe taorifice of tbe many to the ft w^ 
and, consequeiUly, a complete and open de^ 
cltoation of sentiment from all portions of- the 
eo«Himiity iswhatheteustdtfsir^ asenablibg 
Mm to determine (m, and'directiefficientlyj bi^ 
efihiW-fiw the ^od 'df'the-m^rity. - ' 

Tfa« king of an aristocracy is not' a .king' in 
any gpod sense of the woid ; he- is merely an 

* Some of them have bad the caadour, or, it may be, 
impadence, to get up to Parliament and dk^rare, that they 
«re. i^pAMBit of p^HUcal eeotMiay; that is, ignoniat of the 
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QOgtwe of opprowUm in the bands, of th«t 
otdev : tbe power of sjoch a kitig, inrtead of 
being fixed on tbe natiooal dofne. may be con* 
sidered as saspended on tbe top Iniancfaee of a 
banyan-tree, wbicb bas oirerdiadowed tint 
doine» and whict^ unless, speedily, reontived^ 
viU, by footing its roots into tbe joints c£th« 
bnilding, caose it ^ultimately to burst m luiiw. 
As tbe banyan-tree is prodtfctive udtiKr of 
fruit not timber, but merely of a had material 
for fuel, it is an appropriate emblem etf. am 
aiiatocracy, or goremiog landed; intewst- Tbe 
name acqiured by ^ Eaid of M'iarwick is re* 
corded on the page of history, and the catath 
trophe of Poland is a lessen to which idl 
kings and all people, shoqld pay particnlaK 
atteitfion. 

His Miyesty and h^ able uid patriotic, ad- 
mipistration know well, that it is to tbe inokease 
of the British i^ealtb . and po|HiI^tioa, by meaofl 
of cultiTatioa, manufajQtnres, and commerce, 
that they must benc^orth look for the means 
of preseryii^ and increasing the national powts 
and prosperity. Tbe destruction of the feudal 
tyranny fonnerly exercised over FjxaCe, and 
the general modification of the system tbrough- 
ont the centiaent,* c<wJHnctiTely with the late 

* Vide Mr, Jacob's Report, for an account of the wiidoia 
utd boldoeu of tbe Pnusiao g.overnmenl in this lespect. 
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fltDpendoiBS miuiifestatkni o( power which 
Britam, eapperted by manufactiireB and com' 
meiioe, diapla^ed, bare powerMly enabled 
aad induced France, and die cotttmental 
atirfes in general, to exert' tiieir titeoost effstts 
to nme these sonrceiB ipf power Within them* 
•elvea; the comequaice nmat be that thehr 
Bupetiov geognaf^ical dimeiisioiis, If cottbitaed 
w^b only- an eqbal securky of moveable pro- 
per^, Hffid a greater focility of snpjhoiting 
htboar; will enable 'tinm not only to eqaol bnt 
to" surpass firitara, -if she do net ke^ the 
start sb&yet has, -in hr^roved meaira of pro- 
d«e(ion c fins she can oitly do by allowing a 
fne disposal' of the produce of labour, and by 
'removing, as much as possible, that taxation 
which now impoTensfaes and renders idiottire 
the exertioiU of the labourer. 

What, then, may the executive goremment 
be expected to tbJnlt of the virulent opposition 
lately made, to its benevolent purpose of libe- 
rating for' sale, ' and granting permission to im- 
port^ ft few days' food for the people of the 
country, in their present miserable situation t 
ctpedidly if it be considered that they con- 
senteii^to bordeirthat small quantity with a tax 
of S6 pa- cent, in-order to protect the land- 
holders in the enjoyment oTfjIar tax. 

^' It is impossible to bdieve, in these 
" latfesE days, when thrtHies have fallen and 
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Xam BBHARHL 

** kings fawre tr«mbted, that the striking dif* 
" terencif' between theeapport afforded by an 
indostrious ^d fre^ popolation and Uiat of as 
idle and profligate aristocracy, led like -m betd 
af boi^does, cbaioed tfaroagb the noses, by aa 
unprincipled orew^ of jobbers, sfaouM not be 
dnl^f Mnaated by a wise sorerdgo. The lay 
taul deiical aristocracy of France, bronght on 
die rerohitton in that coantry , by their execrabte 
K^issd to -beaf their share bf the expenses ro- 
qnisite for tile support c^ the goTernBocDt. 
Tfaey may,- tberefore, in stcictness, be chained 
with the Binrder of tfae kii^ and royal family 
■*->tfae destmetion of the estiddisbed religion—^ 
and the diffiision of that rerolntuwary e[Hrit 
which enaUed Napoleon to lay Berope under 
eontributioo, and to pall down and set up its 
kings at his pleasuee. Nor can it-be forgotten 
that, BO sooner did they perceive the approach 
e£ that storm wbicb by Ibeir profligaiey bad k>ng 
been gatbaiag, than^ like what tbey were, a 
band of guilty poltrotms, they took to fligbtri- 
left their mi^uided king to tiie ruthless fury of 
a<Ustfacted niob~iand employed thenuelTes 
in stirring up the surrounding despots talall on 
tlieir natire coo^ry, and to ro-bind about .faa* 
neck the horrid. fetters of feudalism, from which 
she bad freed herself. The due considerations 
cS these striking events cannot fail, henceforth, 
to di^ose wise moaarcbs to place themadves. 
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as the greatest of their predeceasdvs hvre nnw 
fortnly d<»K, at the head of their whole peo* 
pie, rather than at the hiead of oniy a Mnall 
portion. 

The heart of public opinion is id &e nuddte 
rank of life^n that as jet nmneroas portion 
of the commimity which, removed alike fnm 
the evil» of incessant drudgierj, victotiB idle> 
nets, or prc^igate ambition, enjo^ the advan^ 
tages always i^ttendant OQ a titate of a^tonate 
leisnre and useful activity. It pesBCSses intel- 
l^nce sufficient for the foramtioo of a somd 
judgement, which is B«tber unduly biassed hf 
interest nor obscored by pasMon : it ia com- 
posed of the cultivatii^, the maBBfacturingv 
and the commercial classes-: its natar^ head 
is tbe king, and its arms bis ministarK 

Opinion, emanating from a body tiius con- 
stituted, cannot be outraged with impanity, aa 
it is the only check to aristocratical tynimy 
and misgovemment. But to render diis.cbeck 
effectual, it dioidd be wisely directed widi a 
-co-operating spirit, not to demand ^^y p e caen t 
measures inconsistent with t4ie general fiitare 
advantage. 

" I do not," says Sir James Graban^ " pce- 
'* tend to have made any new discoTwries, 1 
" wnh- <mly to recal to yoar recollectioa tke 
" facts and aiguments brongbt forward, atva^ 
** riotts times, by higher antbwitiea," wul so t« 
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XXVUl REHABE8. 

brJDg the object before you in a correct point 
of view. And I do so, because " much error 
" has arisen from yoar attention having been 
" diverted to different and detached portions of 
V the subject." 

Since the year 1815, when the landholders 
first substituted the exclusion of forei^ grown 
com, except at a famine price, for their pre- 
nous system of levying a tax from the people 
by means of bounties on exportation, and 
high duties on importation, " their constant 
" and avowed object,** says Sir James Gra- 
ham, " has been to raise the price of agri- 
** cultural produce in this country greatly 
** above the level of tbe continental markets. 
" The obvious effects of this" (deiestabh) " po- 
" licy have been" (to shut up or narrow the 
Jbreign markets for our numufaetures) " to 
*' raise the rate of wages, and to reduce the 
** rate of profits." By a rise of wages so 
caused, the labourer, instead of gaining, loses ; 
because, when com is dear, all the articles of 
first necessity are also dear. If the exchan- 
geable value of income be reduced, the reduc- 
tion must fall on its component parts — profits 
and wages ; and when the latter can sustain 
no further reduction, the whole then falls on 
{ffofits. By the diminution of profits, ' every 
class of productive industry is deeply injured, 
fori on all hands, it is allowed that profits tall 
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with ev^ fall of the exchangeable value of 
the gross produce of the employed capitaL 
Rents, however, as Mr. Ricardo has demon<- 
strated, are raised in real value, by every ar- 
tificial as well as natural rise cr prices; every 
artificial rise of rent, is a d/ ;ct uncompen- 
sated tax on all the other classes of the com- 
munity, highly injurious to all its productive 
classes, and solely beneficial to the land- 
holders for the time being. 

It is true, that even, for the time being, the 
existing system of prohibition is not so entire 
a benefit to the landholders as they imagine ; 
for, in the variety of seasons which occurs in the 
.climate of Europe, it is impossible that the 
land cultivated in these islands cui every year 
produce a supply of com adequate to the de- 
mand. At one time the prohibitory system is 
hurtful, to the farmo*, at another, to the con- 
sum^. To the farmer it is iiyurioos, because, 
having made his calculations cm the high price 
which the landholder bad promised to main- 
tain for him by l^slative enactments, he is 
ruined by a deficient crop, the value of that 
crop being reduced by sudd^i importation. 
The landholder must, eventually, expoieilce 
ruin, by a total, or, at least, a partial loss of 
rent. The consumer is, however, the greatest 
suflerer. He is pinched while the price is 
rising.to t^e famine price, at which importa- 
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XXX REMARKS. 

tion is limited, and he is not only pinched, 
bat be is absolutely exposed to the horrors of 
Valine itsdf; for, in prx^rtion as the demand 
tor foragn grain is small and unusual, the 
anfifjly, in case of emerg;ency, must be insig- 
nificant and precarious. Thus the tdternate 
«nls of redondancy and scarcity, unsteady 
Ibices, and uncertain, though high rents, are 
the inevitable consequences oF the present 
equally absurd and wicked system of 
«4H!n laws. These laws proceed on the ridi- 
calonsly ignorant assumption that foreigners 
will always raise and keep on hand a surplus 
of com ior the supply of a casual deficiency 
of the crops in England, when they can by no 
means foresee the year when soch deficiency 
shall happm.* Even admitting for a moment 
that such assumption is well founded, it is 
dear that cash akme can then be received by 
those foreigners in payment. The market for 
mann&ctares must be gradually created, and 
mnstbe regular in ite operations. It is impos- 
sible, by its very nature, that it would be sepa- 
rated into septennial or triennial periods, even 
oould tbey be made of regulu occnrrence.t 

The landholder's best customer is the manu- 
■hKAwter ; bat Us prosperity depends entirdy 

* Deraaoil mnal be made, or muit be koown tfctt it will 
be made before the supply will (or esQ) be provided, 
■t See Jacobs Rqiort on Fw^gn Cwn nod AgriciiltUFe. 
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m the.f^te of profits vbicb it ii the ftT«wed ten- 
4c»cf f>f h^h coni prices to reduce. If com 
b^.jd^9i%r ia {^la^d dH» diewherQ, (it caQ*^ 
not 1^ too oftefi repewbed,) wages naust b« 
hi^r, w»i if w^gias be higher, , profits nuNt 
be lower, tbe real exchangeable value of gross 
Produce reraaioipg the same. Thus 4Hir Ibrc^ 
ppmpetitprs obtaiv tbe greotert po^uble adTan* 
^ge ; 4nd if tbe system beoofoe pamapent» 
(oapi^Qctoriifg eipplojm^, except for tiie 
hDpne-miu)ket» m^ ceas^ in this qouatry, ^nd 
its foreign coanaerce ^^ ship^flg be traiur 
^rred to its rivals, l^iffely, thep. ooxlaas can 
be penpipeptly b^^Qtted by thfi^ tuftiSffsA en<- 
h^lkCQiBQIit of t^e price of proTitMonfi, wfiich 
nuuit «^ffre to the foiteigqw suqcf s«|id compO' 
^1^, mi phflftTOpt the pwcipal chwBielHof 
RAtive ifidustry. 

The pifblic ought; tfis^foie, to direct 1h^ 
c^^hukedaqd Hwel«|tii^ hostility against th9 
^Adh^lclfr^s ccrart^, wder mg shape nhntt 
exer* "The f^dyers of r«*t w* ft T«y snwll 
" body," wys 3^ Jvwfi Qrahaw; '* JwJwd 
" ty puhhp 9piv4n» th^ ^x« tiimmt onjnipo- 
" t^. .|pTiokU»^ftfpf^Mo9pi9ton,'Y<W^ 
ar« now proceeding,) " they cannot long retain 
** an exclusive advant^fe. llic! ctmtest is to 
'* them fearful, for on what will its decision 
" depend ? On tbe very topic which inflames 
" to m»due98. That huflger which bnAfes 
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ioaSi behAkr. 

" throi^ fltone walls wiU" fofuf oa^Jlf to^ *<b« 
" arrayed against them, reason may soon be 
" beard DO l<Higer *••♦ and estates, distinc- 
** tkms, bononrs be swept away" (Jrom theprt- 
mnt race of kmdholdera) " by the resisUess tor- 
" rent." 

I think we should deny, in the most miqa;^- 
lified manner, the claims of the landholders to 
any tax whatever. Hiey may call it, or rather 
miiceUi it a protecting tax, or a remunerating 
tax, or what else they please, but that diffe- 
rence of name makes no fKfference of nature ; 
let us, however, look a little at these claims 
exfaibfted by their present knight-errant. 

If any tax peculiarly affect the cultirators 
it should be removed. I make no such obser- 
vation respecting the landholders, for they have 
taken especial care not to lay any such tax on 
themselves. Mr- BScardo says, and says 
truly, that a tax affecting the cultivators ex- 
clusively is, in eSect, a bounty on the impor- 
tation of com fi>>m abroad. But what taxes 
ftflfecttiie cultivator exclusively ? On this ques- 
tion in particukir there is no trasting to. the 
statemmte of the landholders,* and, there- 

-* If we oompHFe the proportioii wbich the taxe* paid by 
the landholders in EDgland bean to the rate of reoU aod 
the amount of the whole taxei laued in this conntrjr, witfa 
the propoitioa winch the taxes paid by the cfHitinental Und- 
iiolders bean to the r«te of rents, and the amount of the 
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fwe, Ve shall examine those assigned by Sir 
James Graham in their order. And, 

I. Tithes. — ^ITiese are, under restricted im- 
pcH^ation, (as we have elsewhere shown,) paid 
bytbepgblic; but they ought to be paid by 
the land, and, therefore, not only have the 
landholders no claim on the public, bat the 
IfAter have a claim upon the former for the 
value of the whole tithes paid, both to the 
clergy and the lay impropriators, since the date 
of the first corn-laws, or during about 150 
years. So much at present for tiiis demand. 

II. Poor-Rates. — On this subject I beg to* 
say that the present nominal amount of these 
will be greatly reduced when the portion of 
wages, which, by abusing and perverting the 
poor-laws, is kept back from the labourers, 
and afto-wards paid to them as poor-rates, is 
deducted. But it is not only in this delusive 
way that the poor-rates are swelled in amount; 
there are other chaises of considerable magni- 
tude, which are carried to that account with 
no very good view, but without' any reason 
whatever, as may be seen more fully in the 
fdlowing work. The corn-tax is, after all, the 
great cause of the present heavy rate for the 
poor. This is acknowledged, we may say de- 

wbole taxes raited in their respective coDotries, we shill 
find stilt less reason to trust our landboHer's stateineDts in 
tbii subject. 
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BM>iiatrat«l, at fi^lcngtb, ina cdabratcid jow> 
nal, which* although toa gensraUy stultifieA 
fay its irhif^h attachraoit to Makhuaianism, 
yet ocoasionally procUimi some troths oi no 
small importacoe with respect to the s^acr be- 
tore as. It observes that *' The perfect free- 
** dam of dxe c<»n-trade woald secnre ds p»- 
" petual plenty." This would, of course, ob* 
viaite the necessity of poor-rates. Again, "If 
" trade daofoies by the reetrictions oh it, the 
** common people must either come upon the 
" pan^i or fly to our f(»ei^ oeighbours. If 
- " tlie landholders will not Gonseot to a system 
" of freedom, let them not deceive themselves 
" fay sopponng that the pressure of the poor- 
" rates^li ever be effectually diminiebed. If 
" liiey will have mow^ly they must take all 
" its coBseqneajcee along with it. The granting^ 
" a free trade oi eommoQ, payii^ an import-teK 
" of tot percent, advalorum would relieve the 
" landlords of the greater part of the poor- 
" rates."* 

The EdJnbui^h Reviewer pursues thesubject 
at considerable length, but, as in the Appen- 
dix to my work, I have extracted {eom, and 
commented upcm the article, I shall be excused 
from aaying more on it in this place. 

HI. The County and Highway Rates. — 

* Edinbu^b Review, No. 81. 
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These ar&«oaraonly exhibited in conjunction 
vith the 9mli9 MEpfMitled for the relief of the 
poor. It is, however, admitted that these 
ecninty and hi^way rates increase withtfae in- 
cfease of the population seaA wedth of the 
eooatry, and ^e increase of bighvray-rate can 
hardly be compluned of; indeed, the very 
menticm of it indicates the impudent and un- 
founded natare of all claims urged by the 
landbolijktre. For new bridge, new or im- 
proved roadsi or other modes of communica- 
tieD, are aa advantageous, if not more so, to 
the &rmer, and, through him, to the land- 
holder, as to any other class of persons. While 
we are on this subject it spears proper to men- 
tion, that when the roads began to be is^oTcd 
ami extended from the metropolis into the 
oouftti^, ** 2%€ otoners and oeciqners- of land" 
in the neighbourbood had the atodesty to peti- 
tiiHi GoTfflnment to prohibit the <e:rtenHon of 
turnpike-roads 4>eyond some fow mika (ttrirty 
I beJieve) round London, ]est the prodnce of 
the more distant parte of the country should 
bebr{>u§ht into the city market so -cheaply as* 
to compete with that raised in its n^bbour- 
bood ! ! ! This preaoaa manifestation of the 
pcinciples of the class* ehoukt always. be boms 

- ' There -oottU be no tjnnu if then were no mOiog 
slaves. The occupiers of land, by tbair williiig damiy 

c2 
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in mmd, not only by the citizeDs of London, 
but by those of every city- and town in the 
United Kingdom. 

'* The wdght of the administration of jas- 
" tice is fixed on the land," says Sir James 
Graham. We would ask. him to .allow an im- 
partial and competent person to estimate the 
quantum of that weight, after deducting what 
is caused by game-laws, perversions of poor- 
laws, and excise taxation-laws, all of which, 
particularly the first two, are the landholders* 
own ktujs, and are, consequently, a weight of 
justice (or rather injustice) brought on by 
themselves. 

" Jt is the boast and the {Hride of the land- 
" holders that the most important estahlish- 
*' ments of our policy (the support of the 
*' Church and the Poor) have been founded 
'* on their estates as on a rock, from which 
** they cannot be moved." With this assertion 
of Sir James Graham, I shall couple his fol- 
lowing concession, viz. that " the clei^ and 
** the landholders, the poor .and the pror 
" prietors, are coparceners in the soil*" and 
then I ask whether it may not be po^ectly 
correct to say that the claims of the land- 
holders to the rent which they, take an 

to the iaiuUiolden, bave eoablMl these to become the ty- 
rants of the counti^. 
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founded upon the estates of the church and 
the poof ? Indeed, if we put aside the p»a- 
moant right of the state, the latter motion 
seetds to.be tiie more correct of the two. The 
tenth of the gross produce ' of the land was 
appropriated to the support of the clergy, ; the 
chaich-buildings, and the poof,' long anterior 
to the date of any tenure by which the pre- 
sent race of landholders claim the rent of the 
soil. . , 

The landholders have usurped a large por- 
tion of the tithe-tax, under the title of lay-im- 
propriators. They have thrown the expense 
of building churches upon the public treastiry, 
and that of repairing them and supporting the 
poor upon the people at large, and they are 
perpetually consulting how they may, ^ith 
safety to themselves,, fully enslave the poor by 
means of the very laws ihtehded for their re- 
lief; and how they may, if the enslaving do 
not succeed, abolish these laws altogether. 
Yet the worthy champion of the landed in- 
terest tells us that the paym^t of tithes and 
poor-rates is their boast and their pride! 

Another statement of a similar character to 
the above, viz. — that " they (the church, and 
" the poor, and the landholders,) must stand' 
" or fall together, on their existing tenure," re- 
quires some little notice ; for the payment of 
tithes doies not fix the church on a rock from 
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whicb ^e cannot be moved. It' has pttteed 
ber on a niouitf of sand, which the floods of 
improvement and the wmds of inquiry are on* 
dermiais^ oti erery ade. The payment of 
tithes was originally instituted in the ages of 
simplicity, wben regular rent and taxation m 
money were alike unknown, and the prodaCe 
of the 9oii was divided in kind among the dif* 
ferent claimants. Its continaance in the origiDal 
form, amidst the completely altered circum- 
stances of the present time, is as impolitic to- 
wards the safety Of the church as any measnre 
which can be eanly iuagiDed. The levying 
of tithes btings the minister of.Cbristiaaity 
into collision with his parishioners; on a subject 
catir^y at vanaoce with the spirit and precepts 
•f that glorious religion. It fills his mind with 
the cares and speculations of commerce, and 
venders the amount of bis satary directly de- 
pendent on the winds and weather f the con- 
sequences of such a mode of providing for the 
elei^ are folly discemiUe in Ireland, and, 
iMrely, every disimterested man who exacmnee^ 
. the subject in ali its bearings must fe^ the prow 
priety and necessity of raisn^ tus voice to 
demand that titbes, whicb a.re at once " tint 
*' meet baartheBSome^ most intolerable,* most 

* A gte»t MtcYy b tit present niaeS agaktai tfte fam 
Wtied for tke uac of the ttate^ bit little ar oothiDg i» nU 
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" pemlciouBi^ and, ejccept the lavidholders* 
" corn-tax, the most ineqoitabie of all taxes, 
" be foithwitli abotisbed, and that a ^lecific 
** pioportiom of rei^ aqDal to tbeutmogt Value 
'* now received by the clei^y, be sabstituted 
^ instead." By this substitution, the value of 
that proportivn wiJLof course tocrease in fiiturd 

aboirt the ia^lcr^ble titho-tn. Thii ne^ect ii, bowcver, 
merely attributable to igoorance af the Staounl of that t&l, 
tbe mode of its working, and the effects produced bj it. 
Were that ignoraace dispelled from among onr public 
writers, ne should hear the public vwce lifted up for its 
ImnnediMe aboHtioFu. " A cheaper gvremmeot Is oar only 
" nne^. Tlte expctueof oar naval, mllita^, and affleiat 
" establish ments miist be reduced anti balf," sb^ the ignd- 
ruDt. In reply, I desire of them to disprove the assertion [ 
now make, vis, — that the people einployed and paid in those 
departments either have been, or now are, of incomparably 
more service and ntcesrit; to the nation than the idle hordes 
of landhoUera and lay-lnpropriBloFs. The tithe-tas, wtlh an , 
^nwl Biitoopi tmisfers oae whole tenth of the gron piv- 
duoe of our agricultuce, yea even from our fisheries also, 
from the support of labour to the su^wrt of idleness and ' 
hypocrisy, or to defray the charge to which rent is liable 
for the sapport of the clergy. Let the tithe and com taxes^ 
tbeo> be first repealed, and even Iheo let bs pan^t before 
we res9lve da laying up the navy to lot; cm disnussiDg the 
sulors, soldiers, and the civil servants of the public; Won 
empowering the idle, useless, and profligate landholders to 
defraud their creditors. 

Tbe tithe and com taxes take directly and indhvctly a 
greifter sum oat of the po«hets of the pec^le than is eqtri- 
vaknt to tbe wbetc iatncst of the national debt. 
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\vith every increase of the wealth aad popu- 
lation of the country. .The., clergy will thus 
be interested more than now in that increase; 
and the church will then be securely, founded 
on the soil of the country. 

As to the rights of the poor to ^e soil, these 
rights cannot stand or f^l tog^her with thnee 
of the landholders^ - The rights of the dis- 
abled and needy can never be confounded with 
those of the idle and the profligfUe. 

We now come to the currency subject, and 
on it have to observe that the influential land- 
holders and fund-jobbors„ after, having depre- 
ciated the currency, by concurring in makings 
Bank of England notes a legal trader, in order 
to carry on the late war, and after having ne- 
glected (purposely, it would appear) to esta- 
blish any limit or check upon the issue of those 
notes, have, ever since the peace, been esk- 
deavouring to cause the people to purehaae 'a- 
metallic currency sufficiently great to pay the 
rents, tithes, and other taxes, at the nominal 
rate of the depreciated paper currency, and 
to carry on the vastly extended business of (be 
circulating medium. All the gold coin in the 
woiid is, probably, inadequate to supply such 
a currency, and, therefore, the thing may be 
considered, in its full extent, impossible. The 
reiterated attempts to bring about such a, state 
of things have co-operated with the tithe- and' 
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com taxes to inflict unprecedented distress on 
the working classes. And all these measures, 
and th^r consequences to producers, manufac- 
tarerg, and commercialists, are attributable to 
the ignorant avarif^ of the landholders,* and 
the Tillany of their friends the jobbers. 
^ That the alternate depreciation and elevation 
of the currency, with all the disastrous effects 
therdiiy produced, is attributable principally 
to the powerful landholders can hardly be dis- 
poted; but let us recur to their apparent mo- 
tiwes. and conduct. Anxious for their rights 
and privileges, aa they insolently denominate 
their UBuipations upon the community, they 
encouraged or enabled ■ an ambitious minister 
to provoke a wai" with revolutionary France, 
and they presented cart-loads of addresses, 
containing the most solemn assurances of de- 
teiinrinations to support that war with their lives 
and fortunes: The war h^s terminated, and 
their lives are safe; but their fortunes — ay, 
there's the rob. Their fortunes have been 
ruined 1 Oh, no! greatly increased by the 
expenditure of borrowed capital, and by the 

* Contrast the coaduct of these gmtlemen with thai of 
the Pnusisn Government,' nhlcfa cfauged atax on the land 
for the support of the widows and children of those who 
had fallen in the service of their counlrjp ; and observe on it 
that the Prussian Government is not dictated to by an ara- 
ricioaa, unprincipled band of landholders and jobbers. 
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increase of manufacturiDg popuI^oD and 
wealth. Yet now tl^t it is neceesary for them 
to give up that increase, to defray the chai^;et 
of the war, charges which they hare bonnd 
themselrea to pay, they turn round upon tiie 
Government, and, cursing it to its face, call 
upon it to continae their Corn-tax, and pkmder 
their creditors, a/Mi the fundTholders. Such 
conduct ought to put the Bntish public, par- 
ticularly that portion having their property in 
the natioBal fiinds, on their guard againafe 
bong deli^ed to act the parts of solcidal ao* 
complices in designs so o{^sed to their owm 
honour and interests. 

Sir James Grj^am asserts that the mooey 
bOTrowed on the gu^^ntee of the landholders, 
to carry on the war, &c. was raised at tb« 
rate of about fifteen shillings metallic cuirency 
per pound sterling, and that now they are re^ 
quired to repay it at the rate of twenty sich 
shillings p^ pound sterling ; this statement is 
not correct The interest only is required to 
be p^d, and that is not higher at present dian 
in proportion to a capital of fifteen shillii^ 
metallic money per pound sterling : and if there 
be a eurpkis of taxes wherewith a portion of 
that Ainded debt has been bought up by sink- 
ing-fund commissioners, at a higher rate, it 
must appear that, as such taxes have been con- 
tributed by the public at large, a proportion of 
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snch autptus bas been iomisbed from taxes 
|Bai4 hy the fundholders thenoselves, since thejr 
form a part of tbe puUic. 
. Although ihe refosal of tbe landholders and 
tbeir party to give up; any taoi^y of the reve- 
nue an«ng from the soil, or fixed property, 
compdled tbe ministers to impose, in 1&19, 
three rmllioHa of n^w taxes on labour ; and 
although thai year nas readied etiil m<»e 
memonbta by a renewed atten^ to obtain a 
metallic currency at tbe expose of tbe people, 
and stands anuti^ the most wretdied in tba 
annals of our misfortunes; yet its effects 
would soon be remedied if the British pub- 
lic would more generally apply themselves to 
&e investigation of their interests and would 
act unaainaonsly in the support of m&asures 
adequate to the preservation of those in- 



Tb^ the ministers were deceived in their es- 
timate of tbe ^Eacts wtucb have been claused 
by tbe attempts to force tbe people to repur- 
chase a metallic currency, oonctirrent with the 
presold amount of tithe, cona, and atate taxa- 
tion on bboin-, may be advoitted, vsithout de- 
rogating from their abilities or tnt^ktions,; at 
lesMt as eomptred with those who now aaaume 
the office of their aocusen. The a)uustei;a 
were merdy mistaken as to those efiects ; but 
ibe landholders and luadholders were, per- 
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haps, equally mistaken, and were, at all events; 
outrageously selfish. These two parties were 
hent on transmuting the interest of stock and 
the high paper-money-rents into gold ; and, 
could they have accomplished their design, 
the public might have been distressed to 
the utmost extremity, without their caring a 
straw about the matter. It was only when 
they began to find that they could neither ac- 
complish their objects nor escape some small 
share of the disb-ess consequent on the attempt, 
that they began to cry out against the ministers 
for making it 

It is curious to observe a landholder uttering 
his tirades against Mr. Huskisson's vacillation 
and inconsistencies, as if these were not forced 
upon him and his colleagues by the profligate 
selfishness of their opponents. Sir James Gra- 
ham's sneer at Lord Liverpool, for adapting his 
conduct to circumBtances,is,intruth,apanegyric 
onthatdistingnishedandexcellentnobleman: — 
" A wise man considereth, and chaogeth his 
" purpose; but a fool is obstinate in his folly, 
*' he passeth on and is punished." We are all 
the pupils of circumstances ; no one can, there- 
fore, reasonably predict of any questionable 
subject that, when placed in a different point 
of view, he shall see no difference in its bear-' 
ings, or in the pecuHar vray of its detennina- 
laon. Wicked men who will not obey, and 
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foolish mm who cannot discern, the dictates 
of reason, will alone fonn unaltoable deter- 
ounatioDs. 

, Unfortunately^ every minister is now com- 
Pielled either to resi^ his place, or to act in 
cooibnnity to the dictates of the " immense 
" majority and irresistible phalanx ;" dictates 
which spring from selfish feelings, and which can 
seldom be otherwise than adverse to the public 
w^al. F.or my own part 1 hesitate not to' ex- 
press my wish, that the time were come when 
a ininister of the crown could ** contemplate 
" witlr complacency," not, perhaps, the de- 
stniction, but the wholesome chastisement of 
a class, who have been principals or accessaries 
in causing^ and aggravating all the political 
evils, with which we are now afflicted. In 
truth,, it is not the influence of the crown, but 
the influence of an oligu-chy which " has in- 
" creased, is increasing, and ought to be 
" diuunished." 

Sir James Graham implores the landholders 
to abandon their ultimately futile, but imme- 
diately pernicious efforts to keep up the price 
of com, and advises them to " make a timely 
" conipromise with the public,, and take an' 
" an^e but fidr protectii^ duty," (alias corn- 
tax) " with, open ports, for the admission of 
" foreign com;" and he goes on to tell ns that, 
" on. the same principle, a drawback on ex- 
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" porUition maf be obtanied." SoMy, softly, 
Sir James ; a word wHh you before we pro- 
ceed further. Fray what is the nature of this 
claim which we are to compromise with your 
brethren, and whence has it arisen? We wdit 
for your answer to this question; ant), in order 
to assist yoH in m^ing it out correctly, I beg 
leave to famieb you with the heads of a claim 
or claiing which the public have upon die land- 
holders. 9ome of i*s vouchers, I trust, you 
will recognize in the foHowhig exU^cts from 
Doctor Adam Smith's " Wealth of NaticHis." 
" The trades, it is to be observed, which are 
" earned on by nieams of bounties, ' are the 
" only ones which eiui be carried on between 
" two natioBs for any considerable time to- 
" geth», in such a manner, that one of them 
*' ^all ffeguUrly lo^ or sell its goods for less 
" than it really costs to send tbetn to the 
*' markeL" 

' But, " In the case of com, a bovnty on its 
" eKp<fftation is &e smallest part of the ex- 
" pewe which it r«illy costs to the B0<»ety. 
" In years of plenty, it has already beep ob- 
" served that the bounty, by occasioning an 
" «xtmordiiiary e?^>ortation, necessarily keeps 
" up' the price of com in tlie home-market 
" above what it would iaHm^ly foil to. To 
" do so, was the arowed pun>08e of th^ insti- 
" tution. In years of scarcity, although the 
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^ boaAty is freqseotly sufp^ded, yet the 
** great exportation wbicb it occasions in years 
" of plenty, must frequently binder more or 
** less tbe plenty of one year from relieving 
" the fioarcity of another. Both in years of 
" plenty and in years of ^cardty, therefore; 
" tbe bounty necessarily tends to raise the 
" money price (and in this case the real price 
** also) of com somewhat higher than it would 
" oAerwise be in the home-market 'Tbecom- 
" bounty, it is to be observed, as well as every 
" other bouB^ upon exportation, imposes two 
" diffvrenttaxest^Mm the people; first, tbe tax 
" which they are obliged to contribute to pay 
" Uie bonnty, and, secondly, the tax which 
** arises from the advanced price o( the com- 
" modity in the home-martlet, and whieb, as 
** tbe whole body of ^e pec^le aie purchasers 
** of com, mast, in tbis particular instanoef be 
** paid by the^hole body of the people. In 
" this partimlar commodity, therefore, this ae- 
" c<nid -tax is by much the heaviest of lite two. 
** Let QB snppose that, takmg one year with 
** aaotiier, the bounty of five shillings upon the 
" exportation of the quarter of wheat raised 
" the price of that commodity only sixpence 
" the bushel, or four shillings tbe quarter, 
** higher than it otherwise would have been 
" in the actual state of 1^ crop. Even upon 
*' this very moderate supposition, the great 
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" body of the iMople over a^ above %4»itn- 
" butii^^ the tax which pays the.hoanty of five 
** shillings, most pay another of fQur shUliogs 
" upon every qoarter which they themselves 
** consume. But according to the yery well- 
" informed author of the tracts upon the cqm 
" trade, the average proportion of the comex- 
" ported to that consumed at home is not 
" more than one to thirty one.. For every five 
" shillings, therefore, which they ccmtiibute to 
*' the payment of the. first tax, they must con- 
" tribute, six pounds four shillii^ to the pay- 
" ment of the second," for the benefit^iof the 
landholders. 

" The bounty upon the coki exported baa 
" sometime cost the public, in. one year more 
" than three hundred thousand pounds 1" 

In the 23d of Charles II the landholders- 
first began their careerof systematically fleecing^ 
the people by law. In that year they made 
the first of tho^e laws, and by it prohibited 
the importation of wheat, .unless when it rose to ' 
the price of " times of very great scarcity. The 
" importation of other sorts of grain was also 
" restrained by rates and duties (taxes,) equally 
" high and subsequent laws still further in- 
" creased these duties," — taxes oncorn! 

" These restraints upon itnpprtatipn^ though' 
'f prior to the establishment of the bounty, were ' 
" dictated by the same spirit— ^y the same 
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"' i^rinciples which'afterwarrfs enacted itbat re- 
" ^lation," — say imposition. 

" By the Ist of William and Mary,* the 
" boa&ty waseatablished," and it may be said 
to have continued in effective operation down 
to 179t. 

Now should we take n& notice of the period 
between the 22d Charles II. and the 1st Wil- 
liam and Mary, and only take the round' num- 
ber of one hundred years, or from 1689 to 1 789, 
during' which the landholders were levying the 
bounty-tax from the people, and should -we 
leave out of our -view the effects produced on 
prices by their prohibitions and restrictions 
atnoe 1789, and only take, as the basis of our 
calculation, one-third of the sum paid m oneyear 
as bounty-tax through the Exchequer, and as 
direct landholder's tax through the fiinners, we 
sltfdl obtain data for calculating the amount of 

* The Wfaigs seem to hav« lost iio time in tiirning the 
Revololion to accbuht in tbe way of filing Iheit pockets out 
of those of the people. They also, be it Avmyt remenbertd, 
b«fao the national debt, atid' set up tbatpiW; engine, tbe 
Bank of Eogland, to assist in the work of [riunder by meiai 
of decreasing tbe catrency. Great advantages have, doubt- 
less, been derived from the Revolution : small, very small, 
however, in comparison of those which would have been 
obtMBcd if tAc pMfle instead of nfwnign aHki /action had 
nuunged it tfaemselves. 

d 
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our claims upMi the landbotden «d accoimt of 
the bounty-taxes. 

Tithes, accordJBg to Sir James Graham's 
admis^itm, ought to be paid out of the reid; of 
the country, that is, they ou^ to be paid by 
the landholders ; but when com is attiftcially 
nosed by means of aoy prohibitions or restric- 
tions po importotion, higher than it wo^d b4 
«t freedom, they are pud in 
by the people * Now, sapr 
y tweOty-fiFe years of t^ per 
9 uid 1GB6, aad the unoent 
1 titbes, at the very low esti- 
mates of five millions sterling, per annum, we 
ifball obtw) tha next item of our daims agarast 
Uw pi^y, »kd the whole will stand thus :— 

Laniholden, Dr. 

Tatkt PMilie, or the •Ifter 
part of the Community, 

ToaiBOUOlofbouiily-taK paid for tbebendil 
of fpf^igatt*, to enable Uwin to «at out: 
ow» clte«p, at £100,i900 pel annaai, foi 
toaytut - £10,080,000 

AawMtfd of enhaacedprice caused bjf the bo iiu- 
ly-lH in the home narliet, at £^,100,000 
per annum, foi 100 yeari..*. £310,000.000 

* See the cha[4en on these suligeeU m the foHanriiig 
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twenty-five yeun at th« proUUtite ^ k- 
. atrictiveaj&tenatGve niUiom per annum £136,000,000 

ToUd fltootmt paM b; tbe pto^e •• 3^«tf^OeO,MO 



0f vrhidh, extlmie of Merest, Uie said 
pocketed by the landholders has not been laiff, 
bat donbtless moch more than ^405,000,000; 
Four hqndred and thirty-fire nriRionEr of jnrantfs 
Stirling ! ! ! * 

There Sir James Graham is an itrteltigiblit 
and a jnst claim, which 1 do myself the ho* 
nour of presenting on the part of the pufafic t6 
yon and yoar brother landholders for serioas 
Consideration and speedy compromise, if dot 
liquidation. When this is arranged, the for- 
mers thay, if they choose, present their claims 
npon the landholders for the money screwed 
oat of their pockets by the workiI^^ of the cur- 
rency during the last ten or twelre years, d 
claim which will amount to a stnn probably 
not much short of thirty to forty mHliotts ster- 
ling. Meanwhile we are all anxious to ascer- 
tain the nature and amount of the demainds 
which you 'have against us, and which yon 
talk of compromising, and, therefore, the sooner 
yQa farour us with these aitd tire necessfuy 
vouchers the better. 

I shall here bestow a few wwds on a pro- 
test which w4s recently made by some noble 
■ d2 
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lords. Although this instriHiieDt ia, no doubt, 
regularly recorded, like all others of the same 
kind, yet 1 am wishful that it should enjoy a 
peculiar, distinction. I would engrave it on a 
pillar of brass, because, in the qualities of 
knowledge and modesty it is quite unrivalled. 
By it we are informed that a tax to the amount 
of 20 per cent, on our com for the benefit of the 
landed interest is hardly half enough, and, in 
support of the assertion, we are referred to the 
protecting duty on some manufactures, parti- 
cularly silk. The placing of taxation on fo- 
reign silk, and on home-grown, or even im- 
ported com on the same footing, is a precious 
manifestation of the notable qualities above 
mentioned. 

I possess not time to comment on this docu- 
ment as it deserves, and therefore I shall leave 
it for the present, after offering up a prayer to 
that most gifted individual of the protestors, 
who is known in several characters, and, among 
the rest, as an author on subjects of Political 
Economy.* I supplicate him to point out to 
ns wherein Mr. Ricardo was wrong in his de- 
monstrations of the fact that a bounty or pro- 
tecting tax on com is b^hly beneficial to the 
landholders, but, on the contrary, a bounty or 

■ * VideHr. Bicudv'a Remarks on « wort entitled, " Ad 
iDqoiry into the Nature and Origin of Public Wealth." 
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protecting tax on manufactures- is not benefi- 
cial to the manufacturers, but rather the re^ 
verse, because they must bear their share of 
ihe loss caused to the public interest by the 
misdirection of so much of its capital. 

' Returning to Sir James Graham, we have to 
notice his insinuation about " a drawback being 
" obtained," and to request the public to be on 
their guard against the usual deceptive trick of 
mis-naming their laws, which the landholders 
have long been in the habit of practising. Some 
scheme or other is donbtless nowon the carpet 
among them, of which the drawback or bounty 
is intended to form a portion. 

Sir James Graham, it seems, arranges the 
landholders among the productive classes, fie 
might as well arrange the fandholders and 
sinecurists among them also. If every soul of 
theltodholders were shipped off to Patagonia 
to-moTToW, we should have quite as good a 
crop next year, as we shall have if they- re- 
xasaa, and folio* their usual occupations,* If 

* " It it lafficienlly obvioiu, that the abare of the rent of 
" had, which may be taken to defray the expeosea of the 
" Government, does not afiect the induitry of the countiy, 
" The cultivation of the land depei)d3 upon the capitalist, 
" who 'devotes liimself to that occupation when it affords 
" him the ordinary profits of capital. To him itii a matter 
" of perfect indiffereoce whether he pays the surplus (of 
" Ihe produce of the soil) under the name of rent to au in- 
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ire had to d^)eii(l oa them for supplying or 
^h food and raiment, we should soon raqaire 
^e ^ministratian of the sacrament of extreme 
SiwtiDn. 

I trust that the craft whicb has long, too 
liiHig, ranged landholders and cultivators in 
one pkss is in danger. The public are now 
b^guu^ng to perceive that the landowners, so 
C^ from being considered as working bees, or 
even as drones, ipust be viewed as little, if at 
all, better than mischievous wasps. 

" But then," cries Sir James Grahs^m, " tb^y 
*' merely want an equivalent fior the burdens 
" imposed on the |Ht)ducers of com, to which 
" the consumers of com are not equally liable." 
Well; who iniposed those burdens? Weretb^ 
" imn^iue intyority and irresistible j^alanx" 
diiven out of town to hunt rabbUs and shot^ 
tasae pig^(tD6 when those burdens were mad^ 
np and clapped op the backs of the farma^? 
Bqt, however ^at may have been, we haiv 
discovered o^er and better piodes of tafcif^ 
off their weight than that of taxing every grain 

" difidual proprietor, or uoder that of revenue to a goveroi- 
" meat colleclor.''-~riide MObft EltmmU of Politic^/ 

No wonder, indeed, that the landholders and tbeir par^ 
affect to underraliie tbe knowledge of political economr^ 
Its truthi are not their friends, por the friendi of their near 
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of oMn eateDf wothervne coosnbed, in the 
eonntry. 

So- James Gfaham next proceeck to t^ his 
bretlR-en that the payment o( a pftrmancst tax 
to tb«m hy tlie people of tS> per cent, on every 
liHif of btead asd pkA of bfer used by tfae 
hrtter, is a " eoneeatitm whrcb will ma back tbe 
** kindly feetinge of tbe (said) people, m^ the 
" gratitude of the commanity to the came of 
*' the land-owoen," (ouners mind,) ^ and easf- 
'' ble them to exert all their power," &g.&Cv 
kc. Aller uotioing a few more of Sir James 
Graham's paragraphs, ve shall take into coiim 
sideratiod the ol^eeta, to otvtain which ilie 
qoited powers of the Imdholdera and the peo- 
ple are to be directed, so soon as the last rivet 
of our gratitude has b£on seeorely elincbed.* 

" The pu-anount daty of every goverameM 
f* iffatlcBtioatotbeililewstsofthecomaiuiiity, 
" of whsob die labonrera must" (or, at^ least, 
ought to) " form the great majority. Tbe right 
^ of property itself is instituted hv the good, 
^' not of the few who possess weallb and titles, 
** bot of the many, who have them not. If tbe 

' '■ Tbe MBeeU of tbe preseirt emrmoiu (ualiou od labour, 

fti recapitulated by Sir James GTabam, must, we suppose, 
be esteemed by the vorkfug classes as furnishitig addilioaal 
motives for " kiadly feelings " towards the " immense majb- 
" rity and irmbttble ]^hi»i " by whotri it has been im- 
ffm4m 
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". maiority be deeply ii^ured, the public peace 
" is in danger ; if tbe majority want food, pri- 
" vate property, becomes a nuisance." Bravo ! 
Sir Jaaaes, tins, is speaking up like a.- nan ! 
iMiok. to tim prmciple, and we may yet be 
friends^ " Tbe proper fanctioa of goTcmment 
'' is to secure to every man' tbe free exercise of 
" his ovn industry," (and, of course, enjoy- 
ment of its £ruit8,) " unimpeded by the violence 
" either of his fellow^ubjects. or of foreigners," 
sEud, lately, the " New Times and Representac- 
tive;" so you see that on thu subject we are 
off agreed. 

f Sir James Graham's statement of tbe disas- 
trous effects caused by leorking the currenoy 
of Fomce under Louis XIV. is irrelevaitf to 
his object, because there is a want of aecessacy 
parallelism, in the pcemises. The depreciation 
in.France was caused by the' mandates; of a 
desppt. lliat in i^ngland has beencatised by 
the majiciops hatred of pqpnlar. liberty, — tbe 
sbort-sigbted avarice, supineness, and igno- 
ruice, of that very class of tbe cbmmnnity, 
who are now clamourtog most kradly abfmt ite 
disastrous efiects. If " the anei&U arutocracy ' 
*' of these realms must ultimately be sacrificed 
*' to creditors and annuitants," their knight- 
errant may console himself with the reflection 
tliat such sacrifice will be a consequence of 
dieir own actions, or of measures to which they 
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aB»eitfed, and th^t, therefore, it will be in con- 
sopaace to the dictates of justice. 
. ^ James Graham " protests that tfaenotn^ 
f trarofproprietors, with estates uninc<MibeFedi 
*' forms so sraatl a minority, as to make a con" 
!' trary description for all practical purposes a 
!' ' designation of the wbde body." Suppose 
tJie fsuct to be so. What theiit How have these 
uKombrances been brought upon them? Why, 
by the gvi^liag-tables of France^ Italy, and 
St James's— by the Turf and the Fives' Comis 
E— by fox and hare hanttng— by dnmkenness, 
gluttony, and debauchery of every descriptioa 
~^y castJe, abi^, (foasoodi!) ball, and house 
bNttding, and by dectioneering. This last, 
like erery other part of the constitution, sulv 
jj^cted to tiieir controul, has b^en so grossly 
•bused, that every firiend to. his country wouhl 
mnch rather have the House of CflaatnoBB 
Aomia^d by his Majesty's ministers than by 
the present mode. Elet^ns, under the influ- 
ence of the landholders, have been changed 
into instruments not only for {dundering tbe 
{wople, bnt.also for widely dissnniiiatii^ tfaeir 
own vices, their prodigality, drunkenness, glut- 
tony, bribery, and pejjury. Observe; the fol- 
lowrngspecimen, extracted from the John Bull 
(newspaper. '* At the contest for Yorkshire, 
" wUch lay between Lords Milton iuid haa- 
" cdles, the expBOBe of each candidate was 
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'•* not 1«M than a £ 130,000. Bvery c 
" and post-borse tbroagboat the coaittfy wag 
•• pot in requmtion. Evoy ina and lavent 
M was optii, and the whole was one scene of 
<* lavish expense, rninous to any fortunes bat . 
** those of Ui'e two families which were equail 
** to the enormoas pressure. The last North- 
*' nmberland election is said to have cost each 
" candidate ^3000 a day, and the sitthig 
" member purchased his relnm, for a few ehort 
*• moaths, at an outlay (^ ^60,000." 

These are some of the causes of the en»- 
bantuBu^ts of estates, uid among the wbola 
it will be found extreindy difficult to discover 
even 4HW which can cturectly demand compen- 
sating ntief from Hm public 

AlUioofh the *' ancwU landholders should 
" be nuned" by the fair operation of tbdr own 
measures, it is not true that " the farmera and 
** labourers miut Bta»d or fall with than." The 
fiumees, whom their currency tricks and corn- 
tax bills have entrapped into tiJnng loi^ leases 
at a high roit, mi^ indeed sink, bnt, ulti- 
mately, neither will the fams want tenants nor 
Ibe labmuers want emplos'nient. Taxation of 
labrair may, as it has alroEidy done in most 
|4ac<B, " fcdaoe the labourer to eke put exist- 
** enee by potatoes ;" but, most assuredly, the 
tansfiar of the Imd from the debtor to the 
cnditor—rfrom Ae country cub to the ea- 
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ligbtened citizen— would not prodaoc ftny Boch 
disastrous effects. 

With r^ard to antiquity of posseBBion, all I 
can 9ay on it is that the longer the lands bare 
b«en held by one set of. families tbe more 
reasonable it appears that another set «bouM 
have their turn, or rather that that which be- 
longs to all (and should, therefore, only be 
bold by the state for tbe general benefit] should 
no longer be monopolized by a part ; and, as 
to antiquity of pedigree, 1 believe that the Jews 
have, according to tbe laws of primogouture, 
9. iH-eferable claim to any privileges attached 
Ibereto, because they are descended frMB 
Noah's eldest son. Had the Patriarch entailed 
bis estate, there could have been no other 
legitimate aristocracy than that branch of 
Sbera's posterity, who ajone bare preserved 
the records of their genealogy. 
: The conduct of tbe laodholders has been 
truly detestable at all times. I^et us look at 
. tbem during tbe period of thdr glory, when 
they were engaged, at the instigation of Mam- 
nwn's prijBsts wd votaries, in tallyboing the 
dog9 0^ war upon tbe French people, when 
a^y were t^rowingmany hajm, and evea whole 
pansbes, into the bands of daabing neck-oh 
oothiif g spoQulators, and tbns redncing the bold 
peasantry of England to the condition of en- 
{Jftved d^y-laboarers, or driving ^em to take 
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shelter in the cellars and ^rrets of the manu- 
facturing to\rns — those very towns which these 
landholders now blockade by means of their 
corn-taxation-laws. Let us behold them con- 
terting the oiiginaUy-heneficent poor-laws of 
-England into machines of plunder, of degra- 
dation, and of tyranny. Let us descend to 
particnlars, and, in the example of one, illus- 
trate the transactions of the generality. An 
English landholder — an ancient Pistol, too — 
threw a connty of Scotland into sheep-forms, 
burned the cottages over the beads of the 
natives, and drove away the tatter, at the point 
of the bayonet, from scenes endeared to them 
by innumerable heartfelt associations— from 
Britain, the land of their fathers, to people the 
wilds of America, and to strengthen her giant- 
republic. Here is a subject on which land- 
holders should employ painters to decorate 
their halls. " Honour," indeed ! yes, there is 
honour among r(^es of every grade, but it is 
not (r»e honour ! 

The remaining positions taken up by Sir 
James Graham are fully exploded in the fol- 
lowing work ; and, therefore, I shall now pro- 
ceed to examine the objects sought to be at- 
tained by the landh<)lders, and which Sir James 
Graham tells them they shall obtain, if they 
rivet the gratitude of the people by fixing a tax 
of 25 per cent, on bread, and by an imposition 
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of aboat 30 per ceot. on some other subjects, 
as, for instance, on the jointures of th^ 
widowed mothers, on the slender portions of 
their orphan brothers and sisters, whose mis- 
fortune (crime they, doubtless, consider it) was* 
to have been born after themselves — on the 
annuities which they have granted for money 
advanced to them, and employed in keeping 
up their engagements at the gaming-table, on 
the turf, and in the ring, or in defraying the 
expenses of corrupting the parliamentary elec- 
tors. The funded income, too, purchased from 
government (under the guarantee of the landr 
holders in Parliament assembled)' with the 
eamii^s of industry and the donations of be- 
nevolence, for the support of age, widowhood, 
orphanage, sickness, education, and religion ; 
the income of the defenders of the country,; 
the support of hospitals, of infirmaries, and of 
other public charities ; of religious and benefit 
societies ; of public institutions, colleges, and 
schools ; of saving-banks, &c. &c. all must 
submit to the trifling inconvenience of the re- 
duction before mentioned. Oh, most modest, 
most honourable, and most disinterested land- 
holders!!! So, the 435 millions sterling which 
you have already squeezed from the public in 
the course of the last 150 years, are to be con- 
sidered merely in the light of a claim, on your 
parts, for some hundred millions morel I 
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Sfcii are (be objects which the lamHioldeM 
are endeaTooring to accomplish, and which 
they expect to bring aboot by ^ aid of the 
pnblic, whom they hope to delude l^ cajolery 
and .hhe representations. Bat, sball thos6 
expec^tkms be fulfilled? And will every 
payer of taxes throughoat the kingdcnn — will 
the peasant, the artizan, the manafocturer, and 
the' merchant — assist and enable them tode- 
Auud their creditors, and to destroy the nation^ 
character ? 

Let my fellovr-coutrymen ncYcr lose sight of 
the fact, d>at dear In-ead, especially when ift 
connexion with enormons taxation, is a heavy 
check upon indostry ; they sbonld feet assured 
that every notion of a general freedom WT trade 
is firtile, nnkss preceded by a nially fi*e and 
untaxet) trade in corn. 

A nincfa less coifapHcated and moch more 
jnst law than many of those which the landed 
interest and jobbers have itnposed on us in the 
course of the last 140 years may be passed tb 
protect the cnHiratOTS of poor soih from the 
pressore of burdens too heavy for them to 
bear. 

Let all snch burden^ (whether tithes or any 
other dues payable by the occuprers of land) 
be changed into a tax on rent (alias revenue Of 
public property^ to a similar amount, and let 
it be equitably and regularly taken from t!>e 
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rent, .on the same priaoiirie as tke tithet are 
now taken from the prodace. A law proceed* 
bag on tins groond would, at Mice, secure the 
choroh and re^ve the ealtirators of poor soHft 
it mould, -moreover, allow the improTement of 
&te oomitrf to be carried on in conjunction 
with a free trade in com, becftusetbefonnidabte 
and pemiciouB obstacle to the advancement of 
caUiration, occasioned by the indiscriminate 
operation cf the tithe-laws, would be letneved. 
The clergy, so for from receiving- injury by 
aach tm altei|ition, would have an, interest ev«i 
greirter than that which they bow have ki that 
in)|wovement, since, with every extension of 
cnttivation upon the inferior soils, rent is in* 
creased on all Uie superlM- lands, and the fvc 
portion assigned to the church is increased 
also. 

It is time that the impolitic and pernicious 
system, which was partly continued and partly 
established by the tyrant Henry YIII. and his 
minions, should be reformed by the liberal 
Geoi^e IV. and his present enlightened admi- 
nistration. It is time that the ministns of 
Christianity should be relieved from the neces- 
sity or risk of quarrelling with the English 
householders and farmers, or of tithing the Iri^ 
cotter's potatoes at the point of the bayonet. 
Bvery well-wisher to the church must join in a 
measure so well calculated to redize its se- 
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CQrity, comfortt and respectability, and ever; 
clergyman must rejoice at the prospect of bang 
^bancipated from the dire necessity of staining 
his cloth, and affording so much, occasion of 
complaint and opposition to the enemies of the 
established religion, on accodnt of the mode 
in vhich the clergy at present obtmn the means 
of subsistence. 

I have now stated the objects to which I 
think the most serious attention should be given 
at the present time. I am convinced that my 
readers will perceive their importance ; and, if 
they will honour the following work with a 
conaidertite pergsal, I cannot but hope that 
the opinions I have maintained will obtain from 
them a prefer^ce over those which have been 
exhibited by Sir James Graham. 
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FoiiiTicAi-Ikoiioiivyit tbenwne gjlfcBto 
tile sGwncs whicb^ te«cfae» die jaoper oMr 
ugeuent of aatiooal afiaira, and hu the 
tame meaning as applied to thuse of a na- 
tion, witb the tenn Domestic EccHuwrij 
as applied to those of a &n)i]y;. and for 
practical, as well as theoretical purposes, 
ik will be found a correct mode, when inves- 
tigating the subject, to consider an inde- 
pendent £uml; as being an exact type of a 
BSttwi, and a aation as a member of the 
great &im\x of nations ; in corroboiatiou of 
whichi assertion, we cooid, if it were need- 
Ail, easily demonstrate, that whatever line 
of conduct, whether , internal or external, 
would be permanently beneficial or preju- 
dieial to a family»would in lilce manner be 
beneficial or prejudicial to a nation. 

Labour is the sole original treasure of 
mf^nkind; and the produce oi' the earth, all 
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11 INTRODUCTION. 

that is derived from its surface, its mines, 
and its waters, by the application of human 
labour and skill, primarily belongs to the 
labourers or proprietors of the labour em- 
ployed in its production ; but that labour 
being generally of two kinds, viz. immediate 
labour and the produce of former labour, 
two classes of labourers are thereby formed, 
who are respectively termed labourers and 
capitalists. Further, it is necessary, fm' the 
eflfective operation of labour, that a class of 
persons should be appointed by every 
society to devise, conduct, and execute the 
necessary operations required for the general 
and particular government and defence of 
the community ; and thus three classes, viz. 
labourers, capitalists, and governors, (with 
their civil and military employ^, and instm- 
inentsof defence and protection,) are formed, 
among whom the whole produce derived as 
above mentioned is divided, under the names 
of wages, profit, and revenue. 

In different stages of society, the propor- 
tion of the produce of the earth, which will 
■ in the first instance be receivable by each of 
these classes, will vary accordingly, depend- 
ing principally on the fertility of the s<hI, 
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accumulation of capital and population, and 
<m .the ingenuity and excellence of the in- 
struments employed in the agricultural, mi- 
ning, fishing, manufacturing, and commer- 
cial operations of the society. 

To discover and expound the laws which 
do (or should) regulate this production and 
distribution, is the principal object sought to 
be, attained by the science of political eco- 
nomy ; and without the knowledge of which 
it is impossible to understand the efiects pro- 
duced by any given measures of govern- 
ments on the state of society, or on profits 
and wages, by the progress of wealth and 
population, or to trsice satislactorily the in- 
fluence of taxation on different classes of the 
community, particularly when taxes are laid 
OQ productions more immediately derived 
ftom the earth. Some of die most celebrated 
writers on these subjects, having taken an 
incorrect view of that most impc^tant por- 
tion of public wealth, usually denominated 
rent, have, in, consequenccj overlooked 
many great truths, which can only be dis- 
covered after that is thoroughly understood. 
The distinctive properties of value and 
riches, stated in the following pages, are 
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9ho q£ grea>t impoEtance to be tborau^y 
uod^stood, as also ^ ^ects caused by the 
iqjxqdueition and impiavement of raackioery 
CHpt ^ ioteKBta of the differeDt ckasea qdiht 
posing the atat& The ability of a oountiy 
to- QCKitribute additkmal money taxes, al- 
^Qugb tbe tot^ moaey vihi^ <tf k& aggre^ 
gate cQDHQod^ea should ^t kt consectuenoe 
ettber of less. labour being neqtufed to prO" 
duce it» coTD at hoaie by ioiproveinenta in 
its. huslHkiulry, or from obtainang^ a part of 
the GojED w£a>t)ed at a cheaper price kom 
ahnMi4* by meuis of the exportation ei iito 
mffliuiWtiired) oomsiodities, will hkewise be 
siiated, together with other important coqser 
^ueoces, dechuable tberefirom; and some 
lebiisideratiolis. will be suggested regarding 
tiw questicm of allowing the unre^cted 
importation of foreign corn, in a coustey 
who§e capital and labour is burdeaed widi 
an eixicessively heavy amount of fixed 
naonej taxation, in coasequence of an 
ioHnense government debt. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



CHAPTER I. 



Tmie tertn value has twd difffertiilt meaning^; 
onfe exptessing the (bherent Yrsefulhes^ of t1i6 
tlithg %i^okeQ of, anA th6 othelr the {ro^e^ of 
atiqUi^g other conmoditiieB 'vviAch its ^sseSdt'ou 
(iDnfetia on the holder thereof ( the one riiay be 
termed value ik tis<e ; the oth^lr, valolg in ex- 
chJitage. liiin^^havilig great Valu^ in U^e, tniiy 
have littk or non^ in exchtwlge, 'and, contttiri- 
wise, things having great xk\u^ ih exchange 
ibay have litfle or iione in use; ivater ftnd ait 
are abundantly useluli and also indispensable to 
6m existeftc6, yet, ordinatily, they tte of ttb 
value in exchange ; old rigs ^*e ttf liltlfe value 
it Use, yfet when ihade ihte paper-inoiley be- 
*6me of greit Viltie iii extAiange. *fherefore, 
aftstifact utHttyv w poWer of gratifying any de- 
^M, Is not the ineasure of exchangeable valiie, 
althftiigh it is an absoliltely necesSary ingredient 
in it. 
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If any commodity be in no way useful, or 
cannot in any way contribute to our gratifica- 
tion, it is destitute of exchangeable value, how- 
ever scarce it may be, or however great a 
quantity of labour may be necessary to pro- 
cure it. Possessing utility, commodities derive 
their exchangeable value from three sources : 
their scarcity, and the quantity of labour, and 
the degree of danger, requirer and incurred for 
their attainment ; — the two last are, however, 
regulated by one and the same law, and there- 
fore what may be affirmed of the one, may also 
be so of the other. Some commodities have 
their exchangeable value determined by their 
scarcity alone; their value therefore varies only 
with the varying wealth and inclinations of 
those who are desirous to possess them : no la- 
bour being adequate to increase their quantity, 
their value cannot be lowered by an increased 
supply. Rare statues and pictures; scarce 
ancient books and coins ; wines of a peculiar 
quality, produced on a particular soil of very 
limited extent ; are of those which come under 
the above description. 

These commodities, however,, compose but a 
very small part of the mass daily exchanged in 
the national market ; so small, indeed, as to 
form a mere exception to the general rule, and 
which exception therefore, although proper to 
be mentioned in this place, need not be further 
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noticed. Commodities in general may bo mul- 
tiplied not only in one country, but in many, if 
we are disposed to bestow the labour and 
incur the danger neces^ry to accomplish their 
po-oduction and multiplication. 

Hierefore, in speaking henceforward of com- 
modities, of their exchangeable value, and of the 
laws which regulate their relative prices, it will 
be understood that we mean always such com- 
modities as can be increased in quantity by the 
exertion of human industry, and on the produc- 
tion of which competition operates without re- 
straint ; and that when we speak of labour gene- 
rally, we mean pure labour and the danger at- 
tending its exertion ; for any reduction, in the 
danger or disagreeableoess atteiktant on any 
employment, will have precisely the same effect 
as though a corresponding reduction had taken 
place in the amount of labour previously re- 
quired therein ; and, contrariwise, any increase 
of danger, &c. attendant on the exertion of 
labour, will enhance the value (^ commodities 
in the same manner as an increase of pure 
labour itself would have done. 

In the earliest stages of society the exchange- 
able value of commodities, or the rule which 
determines bow much of one should be given 
in exchange for a certain quantity of another, 
depends almost entirely on the comparative 
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quaaUty of coUective labour, «xpended on 
eacfc.* 

These ^onsideratiMis bwig premised, it fol- 
lows, that, with tbeexceptiims jiitt stated, tbe 
real price of any 4hing is the labour iavested or 
expended io its ]H-oductiaiL What any thing 
is worth to the man who has acquired it, and 
who wants to esBrlange it for something; ebe, 
is the labour whi^ it cost him to procure it ; 
and that, lior which he wishes to exchange k, 
it tbe labour which tbe acquisitioa of the 
thing deared in the w%y of exchange can save 
to himself or outers for Us gratificatLon. La- 
bour is therefore the first, the original pvrchfae- 
money paid ibr all ttengs. In that early .stage 
of society wluch precedes both the accneinl^on 
of capital, and the o-eation of national reTewse 
(anas rent), tbe proportion between the quan- 
tities of labour necewary, and the danger at- 
tending on tbe peoaiiar mode of its exertitHi for 
acquiring difierent objects, is the only rule 
afforded &x determiniB^ their exchangeable 
value. If U requoed twice the coUective la- 
bour and danger to oatch a salmon, that was 
required to catch a cod, one salmon woald 
natorelly ext^nge for, or be wortJi, two cod. 

* By collective labour, we mean labour, risk, and capital 
combiDed, the latter being in all cases originally produced by 
thefonner. 
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'Hiose principles are reiktty ^e foundstion of 
the exchangeable value o( aU thii^, and % 
doctrine of the utmost impottlJiice in political 
economy, because of the erroneous and vi^e 
ideas frequently attached to the term value. 

Therefore it is clear, that every intavnse of 
the quantity of iBbour, or of risk, attiending its 
exertion, must augment t^e value of that com- 
modity in which it is invested, and every 
diminution must lower it. 

In the progress of society, the exchangeable 
vtdue (^all commodities will be sufajeot to fluc- 
tuation in value, as all other tilings are, by itlio 
proportion between tfce «upply and demand, 
and also by Ihe varying price of the food, and - 
other neoossarieB, on -whkfa tim wages of la* 
bottr^roexpended. whetter«asaedby taXatiDn, 
or by proiHb^ons of impbrution, whereby an 
iitcrea^tg popala^on must >be supported by 
tho cuftivation of inferior lands, which reqairtt 
additionied labour to pnxlace an equal quantity 
of ^bod, 09- raw produoo^ Gold, silver, and all 
other commodities produced by kbbur, must 
titerefore VMry with thdvuiativnst in the quantity 
of fe^ur invested in thetr production> and the 
estimated dai^er 'dbd inoi^veniimoea atteoding 
its investiture. 

Gold and silver are nevertheless the l^ast Vari> 
able commodities yet known; beiug also small 
in bulk, they are easily transported from place 
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to place, and therefore form the best practical 
standard of value which can be adopted, other 
than that of a paper currency conducted on 
perfect principles. 

Food and necessaries may rise an 100 per 
cent, if estimated by the quantity of labour ne- 
cessary to their production, whilst they will 
scarcely have increased in value, if measured 
by the quantity of labour for which they will 
exchange. The same remark may be made 
respecting two or more countries. In America 
or Poland, &c. on the land last taken into culti- 
vation, a year's labour of any given number of 
men will produce much more com than on land 
similarly circumstanced in £ngland. Because, 
in those countries much fertile land remains un- 
cultivated, which is not the case in England, 
(generally speaking) ; but if all other necessaries 
be not equally cheap in those three countries, 
it is evidently a mistake to conclude that the 
quantity of com awarded to the labourer, will 
in each country be in proportion to the facility 
of production. 

If any part of the necessaries requisite to the 
comfortable existence of the labourer could, by 
means of improved machinery, extended mar- 
kets, or any other cause, be furnished at, say, 
one-fourth of the cost now required for their 
production, the labourer would not (even though 
he could do so) consume four times as much of 
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those necessaries as he did before, because the 
demand for population, in consequence of the 
increased profits and consequent accumulation 
of capital, would soon cause a supply of labour- 
ers in a proportionate degree, and their conse- 
quent competition with each other would again 
reduce their means of existence to the natural 
standard. If these improvements were extend- 
ed to all the articles of the labourers' consump- 
tion, the ultimate effect would be the same.* 

If, therefore, a given quantity of labour can 
sometimes purchase or produce a greater and 
sometimes a lesser quantity of commodities, it 
is incorrect to say, that it is their value which 
varies, and not that of the labour which pur- 
chases them ; but it is correct to say, that the 
collective quantity and conditionf of the labour 
necessary for acquiring diflferent commodities, 
affords the only rule whereby to estimate their 
value relative to each other. 

" It should not be forgotten that an increase of population, 
occasioned by any of the above causes, is a natural acGes> 
sion to the streng^th of the state, and therefore such improve- 
ments. Sec- are public benefits ; and, farther, it is certain that 
the increase in the power of enjoying comforts and coQTeni- 
ences previously beyond the reach ofthe labourers, would give 
them a taste for those things, which would be permaikeot; and 
if oppression did not force them to for^o these comforts, Sec. 
their condition would be permaneotly improved. 

t By condition, we mean the degree of risk and inconve- 
nience attending the investment of pure labour or of capital. 
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If a variaticHi happiett8 in the relative valuif of 
(say) two commoditiies, we can easily find out 
in which -of tiiose it has hap|>ened, by compar- 
ing the present value of each of them with that 
of most other commodities; when, if we find 
that (me will exchange for the same quantity 
of those other commodities as before, and ^so 
find that the other commodity has varied with 
respect to other commodities, in general we 
may infer that the variation has bee> in it, and 
not in those with which we have compared it. 
If we further £nd that the same quantity and 
condition of labour is necessary to the produc- 
tion of those oiii&c commodities as before; but 
that the Bame quantity and ccmdition is not ne- 
cessarytoproducethesioglecommodity, whose 
relative value is altered ; we are Uien sure, that, 
the variation has been in the single commodity, 
and we also discover the cause of its variation. 

The value of a commodity, or ^e quantity 
of any other commodity for which it will ex- 
change, dtpetdS thefefote ou the rel&tive quan- 
tity of labour and danger which is necessary 
for its production or acquisition, and not on the 
greata: or less amount of the species of com-- 
penbation which is paid for that labour. 

.The relative plWpOHtGri of wages and ptrofits 
in the diffefenl feffiploythents of labour and ca- 
pital, is not much affected by the riches or po- 
verty,-^the advancing, stationary, or declining 
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stateof Ae society. Suchreyoiltttionsiui.publia 
w^&re, though ftffecting tjie^graeral rates or tor 
tal amount of llM)th%&g^ and piiiofits* cannot pfo^. 
duee any pefmani^nt disptopjostioniii their rela- 
tive ratesu 

Although labouiofdifiexentkindabe different' 
1; rewarded, thqjUe dq penoQuentoai^e of vari' 
atioa in the relative raliie. of ooinHioditi^j.. 

in. the most simple i^te of sooiety, vheq 
punting or fifihing were the chief ocoupatioD&of 
the peopk^ sQtne capital ia the form of the n^ 
eeasary implements for oatcbing tiiieir prejg 
would be neceasary, and the relative value of 
the £i^ei}t species of captured animala would 
th^efore be regulated by the total sunount of 
the risk, time, and labour, undergone and ex- 
pended in oatoking them, and is pr^aring the 
implements and m^iiiiery xeeessary for e0eotr 
ingtbeir capture. The comparaitive durability 
of the diffwent sorts of implMnemts, ke. woidd 
alse operate oe the value of the iuquived oom- 
modity^ ki the same loanner as if Qiore ot less 
labour had been original^ exp^tded oo their 
construction. 

Whether tbereqiusitecapital afbre-mentioned 
was produced by the labour of the hunter er 
feherman himself, or by another class, of per- 
smiSi it would make no difierence' m the rela- 
tive value qf the aniooals captured thereby ; 
which would still be deterraioed by the total 
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amount of labour expended in the fonnation of 
the capital, the amount of labour invested and 
danger incurred in the catching of the animals. 

If the Society extend its operations and di- 
vide its labour, by employing some in provi- 
ding improved implements for hunting, fishing, 
&€., and others in preparing the rude machinery 
first used in agriculture, and attending to the 
preservation of the produce and the seed, &c. 
still the exchangeable value of the commodities 
produced thereby, would be in proportion to 
the aggregate labour bestowed on their imme- 
diate production, and on all the implements 
or machines used in it. If the society make still 
greater improvements, and attain to a flourish- 
ing state of arts and commerce,- commodities 
will still vary in exchangeable value, conform- 
ably to the fore-stated principle. 

Economy in the use of labour, or in the time 
necessary for its performance, as also any dimi- 
nution of danger accompanying its exertion, 
will, in proportion to the labor* ortime so saved, 
or degree of danger so obviated, reduce the re- 
lative value of the commodity wherein the 
saving has taken place, and the effect will be 
tiie same, whether the saving be made in the im- 
mediate or remote labour, or, in other words, in 
the labourorcapital employed. It would, in the 

* Time muBt in this sense be gienerally considered as equi- 
nient to the labour which might be perfonned during its kpse. 
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first case, reduce the exchangeable value of the 
commodity by the full amount of such saving ; 
in the other, the reduction would fall partly on 
the commodity produced thereby, and partly 
on those other commodities, to the production (^ 
which the liberated capital was applied. Every 
increase in the expenditure and condition of the 
labour necessary to produce any one or more 
commodities, would of course produce exactly 
opposite effects on their exchangeable values. 

If, in consequence of either game or fish be- 
coming more scarce or more plentiful, the same 
quantity of labour obtained more of the one or 
less of the other than before, their exchangeable 
value would immediately vary by the difference 
in the labour expended on their acquirement. 

In an advanced state of society, the machinery 
employed in different trades will generally be 
more or less durable, and require more or less 
labour for its construction : the proportion of the 
capital required for the support of immediate la- 
bour, and of previous labour, or that invested in 
machinery, &c. will also be variously combined 
in the productions of different trades. These vari- 
ations of d'urability and application of capital will 
therefore occasion a corresponding variation in 
the relative value of commodities; with every 
variation in the quantity of the different kinds 
of labour, (orof the value of that,) which is era- 
ployed in their production. 
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Capital i& said te be fixed, or durable, accord- 
is^ ta its diffeient degreos of dunUulity, a&d of 
tbe timf; oieciessary for it3 F^iewal or replacement. 

I» QDC! tnade ti vwy Uttie capital may be em- 
ployedv ift tie immediatQaupport of labour i but 
iQwch may h^ wres^ aa fixed capital, in ma- 
cbioesy,. i^npiQmwts, builidiii^{s, &e. Iv astoth^r 
U«4«t, aaeqaal aflao^at of capital may beemploy- 
ed ilk the wppwt of labqur, and very Httle in^ 
Tes^: io mac^ei^. &e. A rise in the vai«e of 
labottir will tJftMefoKe unequally aflfect commo- 



Two Bgtwml. causes alone caa t^errfore t^e- 
wtfe tft- ^arji the isAativeTalHe of commodities, 
via, a. ehftn^e^ ia the (^uatttity aai caaditioB </ 
lahQtH' pi^evMKsly exp^ided on either of them. 
a«da v««or fatt tt ^e vajue af imnaediate labour. 
aD4 wbtKh. wQidd eperate diffcveatly oa theoa, 
arixorti^'tt^theiittio whieh the^&ved aad ciircu- 
l^wg: oap^ttyt employed in their production bear 
to eAcb other. 

Capitali^ may employ int productioo. exact- 
ly tbft same: quaatoty of vnnwdiate laboui!, or 
in. otHbex wocds circulating capital, and yet the 
coeunpdities produced thereby will vaxjf inva- 
lid, aAQording t« the amount of fixed capiital 
employed by each respectively. 

The relative value of commodities will be af- 
fected by a rise in the wages, (or in other wcuids, 
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value,) of immediate labour. The relative va- 
lues of commodities produced by fixed labour 
will undergo no change thereby, nor those com- 
modities produced by immediate labour; but 
the relative value of those produced by.either 
species of labour, whether employed by itself, 
or differently combined, will be altered by every 
alteration in the value or condition of inunediate 
labour. 

There can be no real rise in the value of labour 
without a fell of profits.* 

If a rise took place in the value of immediate 
labour, the profits of circulating capital would 
fell in exact proportion, if there were noexisting 
fixed capital employed in production : but by 
means of raising the price of its productions, , a 
fair proportion is made to fell on the fixed capi- 
talist, and thus a rise of wages, without a cor- 
responding rise of all prices, affects all prc^ts; 
and the greater the ratio which the fixed bears 
to the circulating capital of the country, theless 
will be the general fall of profits, in consequence 
of a rise in the value of immediate labour ; but 
in exact proportion to the amount of each spe- 
cies of labour employed, their productions will 

* This is of coarse, like some other'g^neralprindples of the 
tdence, unexoeptionably true, only, in the case of a couutiy 
hanog no coanections with any othei, or else having an un- 
resteained intercourse of trade and communication with idl 
the other countries of the world. 
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rise or fall in rdative viiue to CTcry parUaiilaT 
ooOBmodtty &s eomparM wiUi adotbw. 

The ToHatMXi ia the exchangeable V^ue of 
coiftinodities, ctuifeed by^ a riae or hh ia the 
value of labour* is tiiflibg, in comiHuiaon with 
attH kievoltiug: iiafUk an ibck^ase or dtmintttioB 
m the ^uaotity and CQUdition of labour ex- 
ptfiitfod OA their praductioD; uriiile tite fint can 
hardly make an alteration of more than 6 or 7 
per cent., the second may occasion a vaariation 
of 20, 30, or more per cent. 

The causes which can operate to effiect a ba- 
tural ftke^on oi the permanent rate of profitB 
in atay considerable degree, are only by pbssi- 
haity bfhttite in the ^.ourse of years, or ratber 
Hg^', bat aheiiitioAs in the quantity of labovr 
requisite to produce commodities are of duly 
occuttence. £v^ reduction of Uie danger 
V previously connected "^ith the exercise of la* 
bour; every improvement in machineory, in 
tools, in buildings, or in raising or procuring 
ftrtv materi£ds ; saves labdUr. and reduces the 
exchangeable value of the cMumodities in pro* 
portion. For the sake of brevity and perspi- 
CQity in the subsequent part of this work, we 
diaU ther^re generally consider all. the great 
variations which take place in ^e relative 
value of commodities* to be caused by an alte- 
ration in the quality, quantity, or condition 
of labour requisite for their production from 
time to time. 
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' It 48 true, tint a tbird oause of vitnatioii if 
the'eitihaageable value of: commoditin; ia; the 
gmt«r or (69ser time i& i^bit^ they otm be 
brought tomuket', but it n«relf aiaoants M 
fhe siittte thibg, as interest tm ihe iivrestsd ea^ 
pitd ; and merely to ffieuifi<» it, fertte p«rp<)9e 
ti( ^Wing tiBLt we are airare df ite'tta^unfe/aad 
existence, is sufficient for the present. < 

Tke dWerent proportions et fixed «iid cifcu- 
laliog capital employed in dilferent f(«d», w 
^ready observed, occasions a diffeffinoe tutbe 
relative value of commodiUes produeed tboebyi 
with every alteration in the value of iimaodiMt 
labour, and in exact proportion to tfc« qMtttity 
of each sort of labour employed ; but audi' dit 
fbrence is merely owing to the diSlirent AatuK 
of the labour employed ; therefore, thetrutli of 
tte' general principle, viz. thai tke exo1lang«> 
able value of all commodities is neither toot* 
nftr less than the whole value of the colteclive 
labour employed in their production, remaibi 
ineontrovertible, and is of universal applica- 
tion. 

The foregoing principles teach us that no 
commodity can form an invariable staudslrd for 
estimating the value of all other commoditi««j 
but, as already observed, gold approaches to 
H the most nearly of any conuao^ty y»t 
blown or proposed; because, it if probable 
that the quantities of fiied and circulating ca- 
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pital employed Id its production are now and 
likely to continue nearly equal, and that it' 
therefore forms a just mean between the two 
extremes, in which the difibrent sorts of la- 
bour axe invested in production; viz. the one 
wherein the least fixed capittd, and the other 
in which the least circulating capital, is so in- 
vested. 

And, therefore, although we know that gold, 
and consequently money made of it, is subject 
to variations in its intrinsic* value, yet to as- 
sume it to be an invarif^le standard will faciliT 
tate the investigation of those principles wMcfa 
we have yet to state, and enable us to speak of 
the variations in the value of other things with- 
out embarrassing ourselves, on every occasion* 
with the consideration of the possible altera- 
tion in the intrinsic value of ^e medium in 
which price and value are estimated. 

It will, however, be useful, previously to no- 
tice the difi«%nt effects which will follow from 
the prices of commodities being altered by ei- 
ther of the causes formerly adverted to ; name- 
ly, an alteration in the quantity and kinds of 
labour expended on their production, or a vari- 
ation in the value of money- itself. 

The precious metals (when made ' into mo- 
ney) being the general medium of exchange 

• By the term intrinsic, we mean to express the quantity, 
quality,' and condition, of labour invested Uierein. ' 
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between all civilized and commarciaL countows, 
and being dietribated unong them- in propcv- 
titins, changing with every improvemeat in 
commerce and manufactures, with every altier- 
ation of the policy iuid principles of govern- 
ments, and with every fluctuation of population, 
is thereby subject to incessant variations; and, 
therefore> when' stating the' principles . which 
regul^Ue exchangeable value and price, we 
most not be understood to confound the varifk- 
titms in the intrinsic value of the commodity 
itself, with -those occasioned by artificial varia- 
tions in the medium by which value is esti- 
mated, or price expressed. 

A rise in wt^^s, owing to an alteration in the 
value of money, produces a general rise of no- 
minal price, but has ' no permanent effect- on 
profits ; on the - contrary, a rise of wages in 
consequence of either an increased, demand 
for labour, or an increased, general taxation, 
does not always produce a rise of price, but a 
fall of profits.* 

'In the former case, no greater fm>portion of 
the annual labour of the country is devoted to 
the support of the labourers ; in the latter, a 
greater portion: may indeed be received by 

* It must be obBerred, that wages are in part composed of 
prafilB, tuid will sustain a diminution in the case of taxatira, 
if the labonriog cksses are not ptevioasly iei«ced to a bare 
sNbsistence. 
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^sat; but if the dcSefc«BC0 btt.^ftwx e)ttrMl«4 
liroin them in tbe ^wret. of iJ9vwMKj, of hhm ton 
or other, for the au^iwrt M the <miH)iKLi}ctiT« 
cla^^ «» in Htk ewK it "mil bew tbejf are aot 
th^ebjr beoetttid, but ra^cx the xofAr^ry; 
9Jn«e we weU.know, ^t a tax may hp laid 
o«witb mwh grwtu' foicility than wages oan 
be proportionally or. p«hapiu {possibly nosad. 
It is accoi4ing to the proportioos of the 
whole produce of the laod of any partiqulas 
SaxiSh when divided utta its three cempcHieot 
parts df — revenue, profit, aod wages, that we 
are to judge of a t'itie or fall in either of t^e 
divisions, and not according to the valu« ait 
wj^ch aey one <v two parts of that prodace 
may be estimated in a variable medium. Ni^ 
ther is it by the absolute quantity of produce 
appropriate to any one <^ these that we can 
Cofreetty judge of the respective rate of each* 
but by ^e quantity of labour required to ob- 
taw that produce. By improvementa m the 
machinery and agriculture of any given coun- 
try oi: farm, the whole produce maj be dou- 
Ued; but if wages, ren^ and pmfitt be also>' 
doubled, their reUutive valuer wjll bear tb« 
same piupc^iop to Qatji other as b^ore.. and 
may be said not to have varied. 

An unequal increase of rent, wages, and pro- 
fits, will alter the relative value of the one to 
the other, in exact proportion to the inequality 
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tlK'f>tb«ra,al^««kt>H> owners of 4fcte»diflw- 
ent portions of the national wealth diovM be 
all really benefited by such riae, in a corres- 
pondiDg degree. 

Variations in the value of money, generally 
speaking, will make no diiference in the rates of 
profits; for it will not, when once prices of all 
kinds have been adapted to the new value, 
command more or less of the annual produce or 
labour of the country. It may, however, be 
observed, that the tendency of a reduction in 
the value of money, is to raise profits and lower 
wages ; and a rise in the value of money has, of 
course, an opposite tendency. 

If the produce of a given capital were dou- 
bled, and if it fell to half its former price, it 
would still bear the same proportion as before 
to the capital which produced it, and, conse- 
quently, profits would be unaltered in real 
amount. 

By a doubling, or any other term of increase, 
in the money value of profits, capital is really 
increased in the same degree, and, consequent- 
ly, the produce of a certain amount of capital 
is exactly the same as before. 

If the produce of the country were increased 
or diminished in any assignable degree, re- 
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venue, wages, and profits, will ojily vary in re- 
lative value, as the proportions vary in which 
such produce may be divided among the three 
classes that share it. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON NATURAL AND BIARKET PRICE, (OR VALUE.) 

Although the quantity and quality of labour 
expended in the producing and bringing to 
market of any commodity be the natural value 
and price of that commodity, and the quantity 
and quality of that labour be the general rate 
which determines the relative value of all com- 
modities ; yet we must be aware, that tem- 
porary causes will sometimes effect a difference 
between their natural and market prices. 

Such variations are generally occasioned by 
the fluctuations of demand and supply. With 
the rise or fell of price firom those, or other 
causes, (independent of the cost of production), 
profits are partially elevated above, or depressed 
below their general level, and capital is there- 
by driven to or from the employment of pro- 
ducing that particular commodity in which the 
variation has taken place ; and while capital is 
being withdrawn from one employment, and in- 
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vested in the other, the market price of the one 
commodity will be under, and of the other 
above its natural price, in consequence of the 
inequality in the supply and demand : but as 
soon as the necessary change in the employ- 
pient of capital has taken place, market and 
natural price will coincide,* and, all circum- 
stances considered, profits are equalized in the 
estimation of the capitalist. 

Capital is mfihdrawn from one employment, 
and invested in another, under ordinary circum- 
stances; chiefly by the withdrawment of th^t 
<^pital, which, belonging to monied men, 
whether private individuals or bankers, and 
being lent by them to the active employers of 
capital, (who genendty earry en ^elr btwiness 
to a greater extent than their own fcntls win 
allow), Is retnnied by those manu^tuturers, &c., 
whose profits have fidten, aiid borrowed by thost 
whose profitiare either increased or stationary; 
rather than by the witfcdrawment and invest- 
ment of the manufttcturCT's own capital. 

Sefveral- eWuinstanees comieeted iiHth any 
psirtScntttrenpleyiHentoreapital, such as elean- 
liness, ease, Security, 8tc., may, and do oce»iM 
a dlfi^rent rate of profit en the sattieamouiit «f 

' ijt fOijiae ^ vmyfii and vmni prices mV coiw:i<de. 
ne, of course, piean that they will do so if left to Snd their 
natural level, clear of all extmneom imposts, &c. nhicli Ria'y 
belajd-on pilrtiailkT- ominiodittes.' 
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«apHtO whkh in me trade may b« 20, ia tmoiber 
35, aod a third 30 per cent. ; bntotxaocouaiiof 
tbe^ecoHatePaleireaaistaiicesfbrnHftgacountMr- 
balaiMW ID the estkiation oi oxpitalists^ thbat 
di£Sfir«at pvopoitioBs of profit wben so adjusted 
wiK be ptnnQQant. vnleu diaturbctd hj any 
accidetttid Mr axttteial cause. A c^asge of 
^nl^^also, as, ft» example, ^t^.subslittttioii' 
of silfcfi for muBlinB, K-ould elevate ^e pr<AtB of 
ehe Bilk litiLaufectufeF and the wages of his^ 
workueo; winlst those of thetmwlia manufac-^ 
Uft&t aod hie workmen would be: reduced ih a 
eorreapotiditig (|eg»e. Calpital woutd imme' 
diat^ly be withdtawk^ftwq ^ muslin manufae-' 
UasSi aod invested is those ot s^fc, until the 
pKrflts of both w^6 reMoted to the proportioiM- 
tiiey preriettslybor&to eitdiothef ; aod those 
dre the motives whieb, tendering every capitalist' 
desirous to divert his funds ftom a l<ea« te a' 
more profitable employment, prevent the mar- 
ket price of commodities from continuing for 
Emy length of time either much above, or below 
their natural price. 

The atmosphere surrounds the earth at a me- 
dium height, by the powers of gravity ; but that 
height is constantly fluctuating by the alterna- 
tions of heat or cold, &c.; just so labour is the 
medium height of price, but that price is con- 
stantly fluctuating above and below the me- 
dium, by the effects of supply and demand, &c. 
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Having thus noticed the temporary effects 
which> ID particular employments of capital, 
may be produced on the prices of commodities 
as well as on the wages of labour, and that the 
accidental profits of capita), effected by pecu- 
liar causey, do not influence, the general price of 
commodities, wages, or profits; and since these 
effects are equally operative in all stages of so- 
ciety ; we will leave them entirely out of our 
consideration, whilst we. are stating the laws 
which regulate natural prices, natural wages, 
and natural profits. Therefore, in speaking 
henceforward of the exchangeable value of 
commodities, or the power of purchasii^, pos- 
sessed by any one commodity, we mean,|always, 
that power which it would possess, if not dis- 
turbed by any temporary, artificial, or acci- 
dental causes, and which power we therefore 
term its natural price. 
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CHAPTER III. 



ON THE DISTINCTIVE PROPERTIES OF VALUE 
AND RICHES. 



A HAN is rich or poor, according to the de- - 
gree in which he can afford to enjoy the neces- 
saries, conveniences, and amusements, of hu- 
man life. 

It ibllows, then, that value essentially differs 
from riches : for value depeikU not on abun- 
dance, but on the di£Sculty or facility of pro- 
duction : labour will always produce the same 
amount of value, but will not always produce 
the same amount of riches. By die invention 
of machinery, improvements in skill, a better 
division of labour, or the discovery of new mar- 
kets, where more advantageous exchanges may 
be made, a million of men may produce double 
or treble the amount of riches than they previ- 
ously did; but they will not, on that account, 
add any thing to value, which, as before stated, 
will be in proportion to the quantity of labour 
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employed on its production. By the introduc- 
tion of the improved machinery, the value of the 
general mass of commodities wilt be diminished, 
for, although the value of the increased quantity 
produced, in consequence of the improvement, 
will be the same exactly as the value would 
have been, had no improvement taken place, 
yet the exchangeable value of the goods which 
were previously produced, and remain uncon- 
snmed, will be reduced, in as much as they 
must fall to the level, quantity for quality, of 
the goods produced, under all the advantages 
ef the improrement ; and the soaeiyirilU not- 
wiliistanding theiacreaSed qvaiility of coinmo- 
dities, notivitlisitanding its augmented riches, 
and its augmented means of enjoyment, juve a 
lessunount of vabt^ By-tonstantjy iocreasing 
the iacHity of pboductioa, we constantly dimi- 
nish the Yalu« of some of the unconsuimed 
oonmioditss previously prdduced ; tfio^h* by 
Aa same means, we aot ■ only add to the na- 
tional ridhet* but also to the power of future 
production. 

- An irHs-tese or decrease of riches, and an ia- 
crease or decrease of value, are not, therefore, 
eyxKmymons terms; and it is only by attending 
to the tme drathictxxi bet^reen ifaem, that we 
cm amid CkUiog into tnistidc«s in the stateraent 
of this subject. We have already observed, that 
no one commodity can constitute a standard ef 
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viilve» sinos Mato little to fluctufttioni Tteil 
eo)}3ip>9(dity alone caA be invariable whkb, ititi 
timeis, t«qttire« thib sutte quantity and qnalityitf 
labour to produce it. 

W« bate also observed, that of such a com^ 
mbdUy ir« havt no knowledge ; but if we hud d 
oorreotsiaDdlurd of value, it, neverthdesB, would 
not be « BtaDdard of tiches. U is through con* 
foWidiag ^he idsas of ralue, that some haT« 
Assertsd, that by diminishnig the quantitT- of 
coutmodities, -thfl^ is to say, the neeessaries, 
cwmienieftces, and enjoyments of fauman life, 
riches may be eocreased : if value were l^ 
m«abulte of riches, such ass^tions would be 
correct, for, by scarcity, the value of comiao- 
ditids would be raised : brut if riches consist hi 
necessaries and enjoyments, then they ciomot 
be increased byadintinutooa of quantity. 

It is true, that the man in possessiea of a 
scarce commodity is richer, if, by means of it, he 
can command more of liie necessaries and en- 
joyments of human Me; but as the genend 
stock otU of which each man's riches are drawn 
is diraioisked in quantity by all that any in- 
dividuai takes from it^ ether men's shares mvaf 
necessarily be seduced in proportion as this fit- 
mured individual is able to i^ropriate a 
glrcKter quantity to iumself. 

It .may., Uterefinv, be said of two cotmtnea 
pesiessing precisely the e«rc qwnttty of the 
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necessaries and comforts of life, in proportion to 
the numerical amount of their population, that 
they are equally rich ; but the value of their 
respective riches would depend on the compa- 
rative quantity and quality of the labour by 
which they are produced. We have stated the 
effect which an improvement in the manufac- 
ture of any particular codimodity (whereby an 
increase of its produce, say double, were ob- 
tained by the same quantity of labour as 
before) would have on its value; and we may 
farther observe, that if such improvement were 
extended to the manufacture of every colnmo- 
dity, the absolute and relative value of those 
commodities would be exactly the same as 
before, but the wealth of the country will have 
been doubled thereby. 

The riches or wealth of a country may be in- 
creased either by frugality of expenditure, and 
employing the income so saved in the mainte- 
nance of productive labour, or by making the 
same quantity of labour more productive: in the 
first . case, both wealth and value will be in- 
creased ; but, in the second, wealth only, and 
not value, will be acquired. Of these two 
modes, one or both will be adopted by every 
individual (except prodigals and idlers) accord- 
ing to the peculiar, formation of their minds 
and habits ; but in all national regulations, both 
modes, but particularly the latter, should be 
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encouraged as much as possible, since capital 
is that part of the wealth of a country which is, 
or maybe, employed with a view to future pro- 
duction, and may be increased in the same 
manner as riches or wealth. An additional 
capital will therefore be equally efficacious in 
the production of future wealth, whether it- be 
obtained from improvements in skill and ma- 
chinery, or from using more income repfoduc- 
tively; for wealth always depends on thie quan- 
tity of commodities produced, without any. re- 
gard to the facility with which the instruments 
employed in production may have been pro- 
cured. 

Although great advantages result' to all 
classes of consumers, from the abundance and 
real cheapness of commodities ; yet we cannot 
'estimate the value of a commodity by the 
abundance of other commodities, for which it 
will exchange. To measure any one thing, is to 
compare it with a determinate quantity of that 
satne thing which we take for a standard of com- 
' parison for unity. To measure, then, to ascer- 
tain a length, a weight, a value, is to find how 
■ many times they contain inches, ounces, shil- 
lings, — in a word, unities of the same descrip- 
tion. A shilling is not a measure of value for 
any thing, but fora quantity of the same metal 
of which shillings are made, and the thing to be 
measured can be referred to some other mea- 
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rare which is common to both. This they can 
be, for both are the result of labour, and, there- 
fore, labour is a common measure by which 
their real as well as relative value may be esti- 
mated. It is certain, that our physical and 
moral faculties are alone our original riches, and 
the empIoymeM of those faculties, labour of 
some kind, is our only original treasure, and 
that it is only from its employment that aH 
those thitigs are produced which we call ridlies; * 
Uiose which are the most necessary, as well as 
thoae which are the most purely agreeable. It 
is certain, too, that all those things only represeirt 
the collective labour which has created them; 
iad if they have a value, or even two distinct 
vahies; they can only derive it from that of the 
labour employed in their production. 

The employment of machinery and natural 
agents, such as the sun, the sur, the water, heat, 
&c. although they add greatly to vahx in use, 
never add exchangeable value; they may add 
very greatly to the riches of a country^ but they 
add notiiing to the value of those riches. As 
eodam, by the aid of machinery, or by the 
knowledge derived from natural philosophy, we 
e,mploy natural agents to do the work which 
was. before done by man^ the exchangeable 
value of such work iaiis accordingly; and the 
nation is enriched by the amount of prodiictions 
which the liberated labour may, and will, be 
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othemyays employed in producing; the funds 
destined for its maintenance being in no degree 
impaired, except in so iar as they be invested 
in the machinery necessary for employing 
those natural agents effectually. 

Natural agents and macb^ery are, therefore, 
serviceable to us, in increasing the abundance 
of productions, by making men richer, and by 
adding to value in use ; but as they perform 
their work, gratuitously — as nothit^ is paid 
for the iuse of air, of beat, and of water-^tfae 
Gfssist«ice>which they afford- usaddsnotlMigto 
value in^ehange. : i ,i. .! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON FOREIGN TRADE. 

Every extension of foreign trade will contri- 
bute to increase the riches, and therefore the 
enjoyments, of a people, by increasing the 
quantity of commodities,* but no addition will 
be made thereby to the amount of value in the 
country. As the value of all foreign goods is 
increased by the quantity of the produce of 
our labour, which is given in exchange for 

* The leanied notion that an advantageous trade consisted 
in the great amount of the exports, and the small amount of 
Ae imports, is so completely foolish as to make it a matter of 
astonishment, to find that men possessed of common sense 
have asserted its truth, and acted thereon ; as if either in- 
dividuals or communities could be benefited by what they 
gare away, rather than by what they receired : since, how- 
ever, tUs consideradon is, it may be presumed, sufficient to 
demonstrate the utter absurdity of such a notion, we shall 
not make any further comment on it, than merely to observe, 
that, when closely examined, the whole benefit of commerce 
will be found resolvable into the acquisition, not of more va- 
luable commodities, but of more useful ones ; not of more 
value, but of more riches ; and all or any foreign commerce, 
if not mutually advantageous to all parties, will not be car- 
ried on. 
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thein> we could not increase the value, al- 
though, by the discovery of new markets, we 
obtained double the quantity of foreign commo- 
dities in exchange for a given quantity of ours : 
neither the gains of the merchant, nor the value 
of the foreign goods, will be .affected by the 
quantity of those goods. 

The great profits sometimes made by , partir 
cular merchants, in foreign trade, will not per- 
manently elevate the general rate of prices an4 
M profits; but the profits of that particular trade 
will speedily subside to the general level, by. the 
natural movement of capital, as already stated. 

In the purchase of foreign commodities, either 
the same, a larger, or a less portion of the pro; 
duce of the land and labour of the counla-y, will 
be. employed. If the same, portion be em- 
ployed, tben will the same demand e$ist for 
those . commodities as before; .and the same 
portion of capital will be devoted to their pror 
duction. If, in consequence of the price .of 
foreign commodities being cheaper, a less pOTi- 
tion of .the annual produce of the land and.la- 
bdur of the country is employed in , the pur- 
chase.of foreign commodities,, more.will remain 
for the purchase of other things. If more, of 
the land andjlabourof the country be employed 
in the purchase of foreign commodities, less 
can be employed in the purchase of other thinga ; 
and, therefore, fewer hats, shoes, &c. of hom^' 
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production will be required. At the same time 
that capital is liberated irom the produotioii of 
shoeB, hats, &c. more will be employed in 
mami&cturiog those Ccmimodities, with which 
foreign commodities are purchased, and, con- 
sequently, in all cases, the demand for foreign 
and home commodities together is limited by 
iberevenue. income.* and capital of the country. 
Capital, as already noticed, may be accu- 
biulated either by one, or both, or all of these 
methods ; Viz. either by increase of pr6fit, ex- • 
penditure remaining the same, or by reduction 
of exp«hcHtnre, profit remaining the same — or 
by both conjoined. ■ If, by the introduction of 
machinery, the commodities in the acquisition 
bf which revenue or ' private income was 
chiefly expended, were to fell 20 per cent, in 
value, it would enable its possessor to save as 
effectually as if reveftue or income had been 
raised 20 per cent, wliile enjoyment would not 
be curtailed as by the other mode. If, by the 
introduction of cheap foreign commodities, 20 
per cent, can be saved on expenditure, the 
^fect will be precisely the same as if machin- 
ery had lowered the expense of their production. 
In ocmsequence of the extension and disco- 
very of markets, profits will be partially raised 

* By income, we mean the productioiiB of capital and la- 
bour pierious to its diriaioD into profits and wages, or those 
diraions united. 
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until sufficient capital ha& been accumulated to 
oorrespond with that, extension, when they 
will subside to their, former leyel, as already 
stated. 

The exteoBion of markets Is efficacious in 
increasing the, mass. of comoiodities, and. will 
thereby eKible us to augment, the funds des- 
tined for the maintenaiice of productive Ja- 
hour, arid the acquisition of materials for .its 
future employment. , It is more important to 
the h^pinesB of mankind that our enjoyments 
^ould be increased by the natural means i^ 
better distribution of labour and its productions. 
by each country employing its capital in the 
production of thoSe commodities for which,, by 
its situation, its climate, uid its, other .natui:al^«r 
artificial advantages, it is. ads^^tedr and. by eix- 
changing them with each ojtber, than that they 
should be augmented by any artificial, rise in 
the rate of profits, even, if the latter ,waa ^perma- 
nently! practicable, but which. iiertaioly could 
not be accomplished. . , ■ 

. ,The rate of agricultural or manufacturing 
profits can never be naturally and permanently 
incneased but by a real^lofiKagea, andtborc 
can be, no such real apd permanent fitll of wf^es 
but. in consequence of a real fail in the piice< of 
the necessaries on which wages are.ezpended. 
If, therefore, by the extension of foreign trade, 
improvements in machinery, or reduction of 
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taxation, the food and necessaries of the la- 
bourer can be brought to market at a reduced' 
price, wages will fall, and profits will rise. If, 
instead of growing our own corn> or manufac- 
turing the clothing and other necessaries of the 
labourer, we discover anew market from which 
we can supply ourselves with these commodities 
at a cheaper price, wages will fall,* and profits 
rise. But if the commodities so obtained, 
either by extension of foreign trade, or improved 
machinery, be exclusively those consumed by 
the rich, no alteration may take place in the 
rate of profit. The rate of wages may continue 
unaltered, although wine, velvet, silks, &c. &c. 
should fall 50 per cent. ; and therefore profits 
might likewise continue unaltered, except in so 
ki, as the liberated revenue of the rich were 
applied to increase their demand for other, 
commodities, which certainly would be the 
case, generally speaking. 

Foreign trade, then, though highly beneficial 
to all countries, according to the degree of in-. 
crease' thereby produced in. the amount and 
variety of the objects on which revenue may be 
expMided, and affording, by the. abundance and. 
cheapness of commodities, an increase of en- 
joyment, and of - the power of saving and accu- , 
mulating capital, has no tendency, permanently, 

* TbaX is to say, wages wilt Ml as it respects the capitalist, 
though the real reward of the labourer will be increased. 
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to raise the general profits of capital, unless the 
imported commodities be of that description on 
which the wages of labour are chiefly expended. 

Under a system of perfectly free commerce, 
each country would naturally devote its capital 
and labour to such employments as are most 
beneficial to each. The correct pursuit of in- 
dividual advantage is admirably connected with 
the universal good of the whole. By stimulating - 
industry; by rewarding ingenuity, and by using 
most efficaciously the pec uliar powers bestowed 
by nature, it distributes labour most effectually 
and most economically ; while, by increasing the 
general mass of productions, it diffuses general 
benefit, and binds together, by one common tie 
of interest and intercourse, the universal commu- 
nity of nations throughout the civilized world. 
It is this principle which determines that wine 
shall be made .in France and Portugal, that 
corn shall be grown in America and Poland, • 
and that hardware, and other goods, shall be 
manufactured in Great Britain, &c. &c. 

In one and the same country, profits are, 
generally speaking, always on the same level, 
or differ only as the employment of capital may 
be more or less secure and agreeable. It is 
not so between dififerent countries. If the pro- 
fits of capital employed in Yorkshire should es-, 
ceed those of capital employed in London, 
capital would speedily move from London to 
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Yorkahire, and an equality of prc^ts would be 
effected;* but if, in consequence of the dimi- 
nished rate of production, — from real capital in 
Great Britain, by the increase of taxation absorr 
bing a large portion of its income, and the im- 
mense fictitious capital of the government debt 
always coming into competition therewith, pro- 
fits fall, there are many natural and artificial im- 
pediments to the removal of capital, and the 
artizan-population, from England to France, or 
Holland, or Spain, or Russia, or America, where 
profits might be higher ; but that they will 
move in certain degrees is now proved by 
experience.'}' 

If Portugal and England were mutually to 
prohibit the present commerce in wine and 
cloth, and if there were no other market from 
whence they could supply themselves with 
those commodities, a part of the capitalists of 
.Portugal would cease to produce wine, and 

• By coDsidering those fads, we perceive the mntility dnd 
evil piodnced by continuiDg the chartered commercial and 
legislative privileges conferred on particular bodies of men, and 
on particular places, in a generally free country '.during the 
a^s of ignorance and feudal tyranny the conferring of those 
privileges was a wise measure, because conducive to general 
advantage at the time ; but having served their days and 
generations they should now, for the same reason, be 
abolished. 

t Under a system of free trade, and moderate or do taxation, 
such a state of things' would not, however, occur. 
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would employ themselves in the production of 
cloth ; when, in consequence of the natural and 
artificial deficiencies c^ the country, much more 
labour would be expended in its production 
than on that of the wine which they formerly 
exchanged for English cloth.* If it were'im- 
possible, on account of any peculiar cause, to 
manufacture cloth, and it were to be Obtained 
in another country, but at a dearer rate than in 
England, more Portuguese labour would like- 
wise be expended for its attainmeait; the same 
result would be experienced'by England from 
similar causes, and therefore their prohibition 
of commerce would be pernicious to both. , 

England may, advantageously, exchange the 
produce obtained by die labour of 100 Eng- 
lishmen, for that obtained by the labour of 80 
Portuguese, 60 Russians, or 120 East Indians; 
and it may be owing either to the natural ad- 
vantages of those countries, or the inferiority 
or superiority in the amount of their respective 
skill, capital, and population, the disparity of 
which, in different countries, and not in diffe- 
rent provinces of the same country, is e^ily 
accounted for ; when, as already observed, we 
consider the difficulty with which capital and 
population moves from one country to another 

" It may be observed, that by, the above means the valne of 
the mass of commodities in Portugal would he increaEed, but 
the amount of her riches would be diminished. 
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in search of more profitable employment* and 
^e ease with which they may. pass from one 
province to another of the same country* for 
the same purpose. 

Gold and silver having been chosen by mu- 
tual consent for the general medium of circula- 
tion, or representative of the collective labour 
invested in different commodities, the opera- 
ticHiB of commerce causes their distribution 
among the different countries of the world, in 
exact proportion to the aforesaid labour- value 
of its conmiodities ; and they therefore occa- 
sion DO alteration in the natural traffic which 
would take place between . those countries by 
direct barter, if no such metals existed; 
they merely facilitate the operations of com- 
merce by enabling merchants to compare the 
value of labour invested in the production of 
any commodity in one country or province, 
with that of any other country or province ; 
and to act accordingly, by exporting the com- 
modities which are produced with less labour 
in the country from which, than in that to 

* A country possessing very considerable advantages in 
machinery and skill, and which may llierefoTe be envied to 
manufacture commodities with much less labour than, her 
neighbours, may, in return for such commodities, advaotage- 
ously import a portion of the com required for her consump- 
tion, even if the lands were more fertile: and com could be 
grown with iMs labour than in the country from which it ffas 
imported. 
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which, they arc exported ; and by importing 
those which are produced with less labour in 
the country from whence, than in that into 
which, they are imported. The difference, 
^ei'efore, constitutes the private gaih of the 
merchants, the public gam of both countries, 
and supports the labour and machinery en- 
gaged in the transporting the commodities 
from the one place to the other, having exact- 
ly the' same effect as though the merchants 
and their employes had themselves perform- 
ed the manual labour necessary to produce 
the additional amount of commodities in each 
country, equivalent to that obtained by ex- 
changing them against each other. 

Oommodities will only be exchanged, the 
one for the other, while there is a difference in 
the »nount of labour invested in them, atleast 
equal to the aggregate at&ount of that difibr- 
ence, and of the labour and time, &c, required 
to perform the operation of . exchange. If, 
therefore, by any improvement in the inanufac- 
tnre'ofany commodity previously imported, 
so As to produce it at less cost than it can be 
imported for, the trade in that commodity will 
cfea^e-; and suppose it to have been the only 
commodity imported, or that the improvement 
had extended to all ; then, in lieu of those com- 
modities, gold and silver will be taken, becaiuse 
ani addition to their previous amount will be 
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Qecessafy to circulate tbe increased produc- 
tions at their former price. Gold then M'ill be 
brought from the . country which fonqaerly ex-r 
ported commodities, until its labow-value in 
the one country he reduced equal to that, in 
the other; that is to say, that aujoance of :goM 
will exchangie against aa equal quantity of any 
one comiupdity in the one country, tha( ^$ 
would do in t}ie other, leas by the C08t:of thA 
labour of barter only. But the influx ^tdefr 
flux of money will affect commodities unequal- 
ly; and therefore pUier commodities than that 
formerly eK«luiiged between the two cQuntrifls 
will afibrd a profit to both paxtifts, and, b^pn)$ 
objects of trade between the two countries. 

If we suppose two countries equal in natu- 
ral advantages, industry, and population.; and 
that each country had exactly the same annual 
quantity and quality of every commodity, there 
would be no trade between these two coun- 
tries ; but suppose now that one of them, by 
conquest or other means, should impose thf 
payment of a tribute oil the other, or Qa-9^ 
third coijintry, the money-price of every com- 
modity would rise ill the imposing country, 
and the other would send a part <^ her opm- 
modities to acquire a «hstre of the gold intro- 
duced by the tribute-money ; prices would then 
rise in the first country, and fall in the second ; 
but they would rise and fall unequally onac- 
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count of the different kinds of labour employ- 
ed in production. In all those commodities 
therefore which fall, thereby, so much cheaper 
in one country than the other, as to tifford to 
the carrier a profit equal to the general rate of 
profits in the country, and also to defray the ex- 
penses of conveyance from the one to the other -, 
trade in them would immediately commence, ^ 
and very little material alteration of prices 
would thenceforth take place in either couur 
try, until some new facility or difficulty of pro- 
duction occurred in one or other of these tw.o 
countries ; when a . new distributiMi of their 
cotnmodities'Would take place, which would, 
as before, be effected by means of the pre- 
cious metals. Taxation also disturbs the equi- 
librium of money, by depriving, the country 
in which it is imposed' of some of the advan- 
tages atftending its skill, industry, or climate. 
During the period when our paper currency 
was in a state of depreciation, the exchange 
was from 20 to 30 per cent, against this coun- 
try; which accurately shewed the extent of 
depreciation occasioned in the currency of 
€rreat Britain and Ireland, by the excessive 
unobeyed issue of paper money by the bank 
of England, to be chibfly expended uaproduc- 
tively ; for it is clear that 1201. or 130/. could 
not be detained in England instead of 100/. 
unless it was depreciated ; which it clearly 
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was, when of no more value estimated in the 
money of Hamburgh, Holland. &c. than the 
bullion in' an 100/. 

By sending 180/. good English pounds ster- 
ling to Hamburgh, even at an expense of 5/., 
we should be possessed there of 125/. ; what 
then could make us consent to give 130/. for a 
bill which would give us only 100/. in Ham- 
bui^h, but that our pounds were not good 
pounds sterling ? They were deteriorated, were 
degraded in intrinsic value below the pounds 
sterling of Hambui^h, and, if actually sent 
there at an. expense of 5/., would sell only for 
.100/. With metallic pounds sterling it is not 
denied that our 130/. would procure us 125/. 
in Hamburgh: but with paper pounds ster- 
ling we only obtain 100/.; and yet it was ' 
maintained by the collected wisdom of Eng- 
land, that 130/. in paper was of equal value 
with 130/. in gold ; or, in other words, that a 
pound note and a shilling were o( equal value 
with a guinea of gold — and a law was made 
to that effect!!! While gold is exclusively 
the stEUjdard in this country, money will be 
depreciated, when a pound sterling is not of 
equal value with<5dwts. .3grs. of standard 
gold ; and that whether gold rises or falls in 
general value. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON COLONIAL TRADE. 

We have stated the advantages which every 
independent nation would derive from their gO' 
vemments* mutually permitting them freely to 
exchange the produce of their industry wi^ 
each other, when and where they pleased : and 
that by so doing, the best distribution of the 
labour of the world would be effected, and the 
greatest abundance of the necessaries and en- 
joyments of human life woirid be secured to 
all.* 

But the effects of those principles on which 
most nations, and England in particular, have 
regulated the trade of their colonies, by con- 
fining it to the mother countries, require a sepa- 
rate investigation ; for this is, perhaps, the only 
case wherein the mean and malignant expe- 
dients of the mercantile monopoly-system do 
not clearly appear disadvantageous to both 

* It might likewise be eagily shewn, that it would be 
equally for die general g6od, if every right and advant^;e of 
citit^Bhip were mutuaify accorded equally to the clsual, and 
fterinanent inhabitants of every coui^try. ^ 
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parties. Of its injustice towards the colonies, 
and the consumers of the mother country, there 
can be but one opinion. It has however been 
said, that — If it would suit the interests of 
Holland and Jamaica to make an exchange of 
the conmiodities which they respectively pro- 
duce without the intervention of England, it is 
quite clear, that by their being prevented from 
so doing, the interests of Holland and Jamaica 
would suffer, it is true: but if Jamaica is 
obl^ed to send her goods to England, and 
tiiere exdiange them for Butch goods, an En- 
glish capital or Ei^li^ agency will be em- 
ployed in a trade in which it would not other- 
wise 'be engaged. It is allured thither (say 
diey) by a bounty not paid by England, but 
by Holland and Jamaica. 

That the above is a partial and limited view 
of Ae subject, and quite inadequate to solve 
the question, as to whether the colonial system 
be beneficial, or otherwise, would doi^tless be 
made apparent if we had ^e means of taking a 
sufficientiy comprehensive survey c^its effects ; 
we may, however, c>bserve, from the present cir- 
cumstances of die En^i^ West India colonies, 
that, by the above system, their white popula- 
lion has be^n vitiated and tept comii^Ba^vely 
few.Asd therefore weak: ^e casBequen^tt-'Of 
which hove been, ffaat, during war, England is 
necessitated to furoi^ a large military and naval 
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force foi- their protection ; and even in pence 
also, on account of the detestable slave-system, 
the greatest part of the expemes of which pro- 
tection must be placed against the bounty 
aforementioned. British soldiers and stulors 
have, moreover, been destroyed by thousands 
and tens of thousands from the effects of the 
climate, while their services were urgently re- 
quired in other places. The slave trade has 
also "been 'carried to a greater length than it 
could ever have been by the Islander^ thtlm- 
selves ; they durst &pt have iihported so many 
slaves, nor have treated tiiem so cruell^ and 
iSihamefully, if they hid not trusted to the British 
military arid naval forces for their protection 
from the natural effects which such bondudt 
' would otherwise have produced. 

Self-interest, that only real motive 6f affec- 
tion orallegiance to govemment, has, iu thecttae 
of Ihe Wigst Iddia Colonists, b««n set in oppoBi- 
tibn to their connexibh with England;* and iii-^ 
vasions, &c. of their i^abds, by the American 
Hepablicans, previous to tUe laie relaxation&^ 
the Navigation ActB, in fovoardf the colMtes, 

" Eren the 4| per cent, duty, levied os the IiUodecB for 
their interoal defence, has been perverted from its due desti- 
nation; the majority of those by whom it is received, are, 
however, thereby pdnted out si belonging to the lowest cUs* 
tf tbe didibiQnity lb principle, httwevec hi^ ih« taift trfiheir 
weeaih mat be- 
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would probably have been regarded by a ma- 
jority of the inhabitants as the most advanta- 
geous eveotwhichGouM have happened to them, 
^d to which their cordial co-operation would, 
therefore.doubtlessbavebeen afforded, although 
their ultimate massacre, and a repetition of the 
St. Domingo tn^edy, would, without doubt, 
have been the consequences of such inva- 
sion, &c. 

If we had the materials necessary for investi- 
gating this subject in complete detail, we have 
no doubt that the &cts of the case would be 
found to bear us out in affirming, that the con- 
finement of the colonial trade to the mother 
country has been prejudicial to lft>th parties, 
although much more so to the colony than to 
the mother country. 

Wanting these materials, we are, nevertheless, 
warranted by experience in asserting, that all 
monopolies occasion a prejudicial change in the 
direction of capital ; and that even a monopoly 
of a foreign market by means of commercial 
treaties, should not be aimed at, except the 
country, for whose exclusive benefit such trea- 
ties were calculated, had, and could be sure 
always to have, the power of enforcing their 
everlfisting observance without any corres- 
ponding expense. 

Such treaties occasion a disadvantageous 
distribution of the general capital, which dis- 
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advantage talis chiefly, it is true, on the coun- 
try bound by its treaty to buy in the least 
productive market: but it gives no adviuitage 
to the individual seller on account of any sup- 
posed monopoly, for be is prevented by the 
competition of his own countrymen from selling 
his goods above their natural price, that at 
which he would sell them, whether he exported 
them to France, Spain, or the West Indies, or 
sold them for home consumption. Moreover, 
the breach of the treaty or regulations, by war, 
revolutions, &c.. would throw the capitalists, 
&c. engaged in the trade under it, into distress 
proportionate at least, if not greater in amount 
and duration, to any benefit previously derived 
from such treaties, &c. 

A foreign trade, more or leas extensive, ac- 
cording as it is more or less free wid unbur- 
thened, will always continue (unless absolutely 
and effectually prohibited, which is not gene*- 
rally possible,) whatever may be the compara- 
tive difficulty of production: but it can only 
be artificially regulated (that is, deranged) by 
altering: the natural price, not the natural value 
at which commodities can be produced in 
different countries : and that is effected by 
altering the distribution of the precious metal^; 
and there is not a tax, a bounty, or a prohibi- 
tion on the importation or exportation of com- 
modities, whi<A does not occasion a difference 
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in the distribution of the precious metalft, an 
alteration every where in both the natural and 
market price of commodities, and a worse dis- 
tribution of the gene^l capital and industry, 
whereby less will be produced ; the natural 
prJiceEt of commodities will be raised, and, 
though the consigners should be still able to 
purct^e at the same amount of money value, 
they will obtain a, less quantity of commodities. 
It will be seen, too, that if it even had the e£Bect 
of rai9ing profits, it would not therefore occa»on 
a corresponding alteration in prices, these not 
being solely regulated either by wages or 
profits. 

An increase in the cost of production of a 
commodity, if it be an article of the first neces- 
sity, will diminish its consumption in but a 
small degree : for, although the general power 
of the purchasers to consume be diminished by 
the rise of any one commodity, yet they may 
relinquidi the consumption of some other com- 
modity, not so absolutely necessary to their 
existence. In that case the quantity supplied, 
and the quantity demanded,^ may be the same 
as before; the costs of production only will have 
increased ; and yet the price will rise, to place 
the profits of the producer of the enhaoiced 
ccHumodity on a level with the profits derived 
from other trades or modes of employing ca- 
pital. 
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CHAPTER Vl. 

OT^ SUDDEN CHANGES IN THE CHANNELS 
OFTtlADE. 

A oBGAT manu&cUiring country is peculiarly, 
exposed to rererses and contingencies; tiie 
greatest of which however is produced by (that 
bane of commerce) war and despotism ; .n^ichi 
by causing the loss of some markets, imposing, 
prohibitory duties, increasing, the charge of 
conveyance to and from aU others, as also the 
forcible diversion of capital from the employ? 
ment of productive to that of unproductive 
labour, thereby ultimately destroying that oa* 
pital, cannot fail of causing great distress and 
loss to some classes of the community, always 
indeed to the great majority thereof, and which 
is of course p^oportionably.detrimented to the 
nations at large. The demand for the produce 
of agriculture is so far uniform as not to be in- 
fluenced in any considerable degi;ee by fashion 
or prejudice, which is not the case with manu- 
factures, many of which are- subject to the 
tastes and caprices of the purchasers. The 
imposition of a new tazv too, mayitake^ away vr 
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expatriate the comparative natural advantage, 
or skill and capital, which the country before 
possessed in the manufacture of a particular 
commodity. 

It must not, however, be supposed that dis- 
tress will be confined to that country alone 
where such evils originate. It 'ffill also be felt 
in all the countries to which its commodities 
were previously exported : no country can 
import except it also export, and if such cir- 
cumstances should occur to prevent a country 
from importing the usual amount of foreign 
commodities, it will proportionably diminish the 
manufacture of those which were previously 
exported ; and in both countries capital will be 
diverted from a more to a less beneficial em- 
ployment,* for the purpose of obtaining the 
commodities wanted, or substitutes for them, 
either from other countries, or at home. 

The commencement of war must produce 
considerable distress in trading countries, not 
only by merely changing, in a great degree, the 
nature of the employments in which their res- 
pective capitals were before engaged, but be- 
cause, during the interval, while they are 
removing to those which new circumstances 
have made the most profitable, much capital is 
unemployed, and therefore partly lost, by being 

■ We mean, for the cotDtnunity Kt lar^. 
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expended in the present support of its proprie- 
tors ; and, at all events^ its holders are hereby 
deprived of its revenue, and the labourers of 
their usual employment, besides the inevitable 
loss of much fixed capital invested in ma- 
chinery, which is rendered useless by the 
change ; and, at the end of a modern war, the 
then existing; capital of the country is generally 
burthened to iiirnish a revenue for capital, 
which, under the name of national debt, haa 
been borrowed and consumed during its pro- 
secution. 

The distress proceeding from those causes is 
liable to be mistaken for that which may 
accompany a permanently retrograde state of 
society ; and it may be difficult to show hovn 
that which is of a temporary nature may be 
clearly distinguished from the other, since it is 
only in degree, and not in kind, that the diffe- 
rence consists. When, however, such distress 
immediately accompanies a change, from war 
to peace, our knowledge of such a cause will 
make it reasonable to believe that the funds for 
the maintenance of labour have been both ma- 
terially impaired, and diverted from their usual 
channels i but that after a period of suflFering, 
proporticmed in extent and duration to such 
diversion and diminution of capital, and to the 
burthens laid on the remainder, the nation may 
again advance in prosperity. 
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InooNntries lichinmanaiactuna, whonerauob 
capital i» invested in macfaiiiery, more distress 
will be experiuiced from' a. rerolution of ttade, 
than in poor^ coimtries^ where there is pro- 
portiooahly a much smaller amount of fixed 
than ciiculattiig capital. It is often impos&iUe 
to divert the machinery which may have been 
«m!ted for one manufacture to the purpose of 
another : but tk6 food, clothing, &c. of the 
labourer in one employment may be devoted to 
the 8upp<»t of the labourer in another, or the 
same labourer may change bis employment. 

This, ho weoer, is an evil to which a rich nation 
quist submit, and it would iiotbe mere reasonan 
hie to complain of it (ereo if it were, as is ge- 
nerally the case, not brought on by tfaev- 
selvea), Uian it would in a rich merchant to 
lament that his slup was^ exposed., to the dan- 
gers of the sea. whilst his poor neighbour's 
coUage was safe from all such hazard.* 

Neither is agriculture wholly exempt from 
such contingencies. War, which interrupts the 
commerce of states, if.it does not always stop 

' A rich and powerful natJon can hardly ever have just 
cause for going to war ; her power and wealth will deter her 
neighbouTB from ofTering sufficient provocation to justify it; 
and if therefore she wantonly engage in ipjualiStfttle-war, she 
doubtless will and ought to etfentnte the baneful' eSMs of 
her wicked conduct. 
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the importation of.corn, and other raw produce, 
from particular coimtries^ yet always enhances 
the cost of such importation ; which enhance- 
ment of cost immediately operates as a bounty 
oa home production, by which capital is 
attracted to the land, and the country becomes 
indepuident.of the one or more from which she 
formerly imported. At the termination . of the 
war the obstacles to importation are, or should 
be, removed, and. a competition commences, 
which is destructiiK to the home grower, who 
has calculated on continual war; because the 
bounty having been received by the land- 
holders in the form <^ ina%osed rent, during the 
war, they geneiaUy endeavour to^ keep up thai 
rent as long: as they possiUy c^, whereby they 
do of course ruin those farmers who bftve taken 
their .leases, and invested their capital, on the 
strength of such calculations ; but the claims on 
the public for compensation, in the form of pro- 
hibition of importation, or any others which 
have been so impudently insisted on by those 
men, are futile to the last degree ; and more espe- 
cially, so. when compared with those which may 
be preferred' by. manufacturers, who, having 
erected vast and extensive machinery, find it 
retMlered partly or wholly useless by a chmgft* 
in Uie national [Jolitics. Land once cultivated 
wilt always yield some produce or other more 
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abundantly than before; and in very many 
cases, land, which was previously waste and 
ban-eo, becomes, after the requisite out- 
lay in cultivation, permanently fertile. The 
only object by corn bills, and other similar 
measures, is to keep up war-rents during 
peace, and therefore such compensation, in 
any shape, is very much less defensible than 
it would be if demanded by the manufacturer 
or merchant for their losses, in manufactu- 
ring or trading speculations. It has been 
urged, as a justifiable reason for imposing such 
compensation taxes, that it would be for the 
benefit of a particular class, the employment 
of whose capital was highly usefiil in procuring 
a supply of food, when importation was im- 
peded ; but, in the first place, it is false that 
such compensation taxes would go to the class 
whose capital has been principally so em- 
ployed: for they certainly would go into 
the pockets of the landholders in the shape 
of rent ; and they are a class who did not, as a 
body, employ capital in the extension of culti- 
vation, and who, therefore, have not so much 
right to ask for compensation as some other 
sturdy beggars to insist on alms from every 
person who passes along the streets or high-, 
ways. 

Secondly, it may be observed, that if it were 
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true thftt the taxes on importation would really 
and bon&-fide go to those capitalists, viz. the 
farmers, who have so employed their capitals 
on the land , it would not be the less true, that 
they did not lay out a shilling of such capital 
in the improvement of the land, on any other 
consideration than that of the prospect of ob- 
taining an adequate profit, together with the 
return of their capital, within a moderate pe- 
riod ; and it may therefore be &irly assumed, 
that during the late war of 25 years, the great- 
est part, at least, of such capital has been re- 
turned to its proprietors with great profit ; and 
if individual and national advantage did coin- 
cide in this case, it cannot give these indivi- 
duals any right to call on the nation to make 
up to them the further gains anticipated in their 
imaginations, of which they may be deprived 
by their interest becoming opposed to that of 
their country.'* In short, the soonei: our ports 
are Uirown open for the free importation of 
com, and all other articles of food, in particular, 
and the restrictive system abolished for ever, 
the better it will ultimately be for all pai*ties : 
nor should unjust, insolent, and unfounded da- 

* It would appear that the English laDdholders calculated 
on being powerfttl enough to keep the empire at war for ever ; 
for their present pretensions are almost avowedly grounded 
on the dieappbintments of thcae righteous and patriotic «zpec- 
tations. 
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mours be allowed for a moment to retard the 
t>ely measuie which offers a reasonable pros- 
pect of alleviating onr present difliculties. — 
When that wise measure shall be adopted, it 
will be no longer necesssary to force nature : 
tiw retnaining capital, and the enterprise of the 
ccnintry. will then be turned into those depart- 
ments of industry in which our physical situa- 
tion, national character, or political institu- 
tions, fit us to excel The corn of Poland, and 
the raw cotton of Colombia, will then be ex- 
changed for the wares of Birmingham, and the 
innsliDs of 6Ia^;ow. The genuine commerdal 
spirit is altogether inconsistent with the dark 
and shallow policy of monopoly ; the nations 
oftheearth are like provinces of the same state: 
a iree and unfettered intercourse is alike pro- 
doctive of general and of local advantage. 

With every increase in the supply of corn 
and with the consequ^it fell of its price, capital 
would be withdrawn from the poorer land ; and 
land of A better description, which would then 
yirid no revehue, would become the standard 
by vHuch the nattiral price of com would be re- 
gulated. At £4 per quarter, land of an inferior 
quality, which may be designated by No. 6, 
might be cultivated. At£3: lOs, No. 5. At £3," 
No. 4 ; and so on. If com, in consequence of 
permanent abundance, fell to £3 : lOs. the capital 
employed on No. 6 would cease to be so em- 
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ployed ; for it was ooify when corn was at £4, 
that it could obtaia ,ihe general profits, evea 
witiiQut paying a reveQue; it would therefore be 
withdmwn to manufacture thaee commodities 
with which all (he com groMrn on No. 6 would 
be purd^Hwed wid imported^ In tius employ- 
ment it would necessarily be more prodDctive 
to its owner, mid, through him, to the country. 
Of ii would not be withdrawn from ibe other : 
for if he could not obtain mere corn by pur- 
eha$ing it with a conmiodity, 'ii^hjoh he muMi- 
factured, than he got from the land which 
pftid no revenue, its price could not be under 
£4, which will be more fully stated hereafter.* 

* Whatever c&pital belonging to the faraief becomes fixed 
on the laad, cannot belong to him beyond the period when his 
leBM expires, and thereafter it bdonga to the society ; andM 
individual has any ri^ to coant upon the lou, or gfu%, 
wlucb may aftervaida accrue therefrom. Whatever profit 
may be derivable from this capital, will t^pear in the form of 
land revenue at the period of its re-letting ; and if, with a 
given capital, more com can be obtained from abroad, than 
ean be produced on the lud at heme, it will then yield ■oro' 
venue. Batl)uis«o4isadvantage,howavargreatlbeaiipiMl 
may have been that had tbnt been expended on the land. 
Such capital is spent with a view to augment the produce : 
tlwrt, it should be remeoibered, \$ the end. Of whet impar- 
, tauce J^en, can it be to the society, whether half this c^tal 
be sunk in valve, «r ev«i annihilatfld, if they (rfjtain a greats 
nuMMl quanti^ «f produce ? TboSe who deplore the lose of 
c^tal io this case, jkave jnuok more cause to deplore that 
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It has, however, been said, that ca{HUd cadDot 
be withdrawn firom the land ; that it takes the 
form of expenses which cannot be recovered, 
such as fencing, draining, &c. which are ne- 
cessarily inseparaUe from the land.* 

But whatever capital may have been so l^ud 
out, will continue to yield a profit, tlu>ugh not 
to the same amount ; and that capital which con- 
sists of sheep, hay, corn-ricks, horses, cartsi 
&c. may be withdrawn, and sold; and it always 
becomes a matter of calculation whether they 
shall continue to be employed on the land, not- 
withstanding the low price of com ; or whether 
they shall be sold, and their value transferred to 
^lother employment. 

Suppose, however, the feet to be as stated, 
and that no part of the capital could be with- 
drawn, the fermer would continue to raise com, 
and precisely the same quantity too, at whatever 
price it might sell ; for it could not be his inte- 
rest to produce less, and if he did not so employ 
his capital he would obtain from it no retum 
whatever, and yet he might be in a better situ 
ation than the manu&cturer, whose machinery 

which if siiDk b the gOTerameat d^t ; and farther, it may 
be demanded, by what right landhoidert claim to derive pd' 
vantage from the capital laid out by the farmenl 

* See, however, aoiiie further coniideratioaB on this .Butject, 
iit the chapters on Rent and Bounties, &c. 
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wf^ set itUe ; com could not be imported, be- 
cause he would sell it lower than, say £3 : 10s. 
rather than not sell it at all, and by the sup- 
position the importer could not sell it under that 
price. Although then, the farmers, who culti- 
vated land of this quality, would undoabtedly 
be injured in the same manner as manu&cturers 
are, by the fall in the exchangeable value of the 
commodity which they produced, how would 
the country be afffected? We should have pre- 
cisely the same quantity of every commodity 
produced ; but raw produce, and corn, would 
sell at a much cheaper price. The capital of a 
country consists of its commodities, and as these 
would be the same as before, reproduction 
would go on at the same rate. This low price 
of corn would, however, only afford the usual 
profits of capital to the laud No. 5, which would 
then pay no revenue, and the revenue of all 
better land would fall ; wages would also fall, 
relatively to profits, which would rise in pro- 
portion.* 

An important advantage always results from 
a relatively low price of corn, in that the divi- 

• Bat, as we haTe already obaeTred, extended cultivation 
mayhaTemade land, originally of No, 6 quality, to be perma- 
nendj equal in fertility to No: 1; and, consequently, a per- 
nuHimt inereate of rent hai been gained by the bounty given 
to cultivatioQ, in the form of the extraordinary though tem-. 
poniry profits, which have been obtained thereby. 
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« 

sion of the actual production will increase the 
fund for the maintenance of labour ; fcvasmuch "^ 
as more would be allotted, under the name o t 
profits, to the productive class, a less, under the 
name of revenue, to the unproductive class. 

A^cultnrists, like all other manufacturers, 
and particularly in a commercial country, are 
sabject to a reaction which, in an opposite di- 
rection, succeeds to the action of strong stimu- 
lus. Thus, when war interrupts the importation 
of com, its consequent high price attracts 
capital to the land, from the large profits which 
such an employment of it affords ; this will, 
probaUy, caaae more capital to be employed, 
and more raw produce to be brought to market, 
than the demands of the country require. In 
such case, the price of com will fell from the 
effects of a glut, and much loss will be sustained 
by the farmers, till the average supply is 
brought to a level with the average demand, as in 
other manufactures. Free importation is there- 
fore, consonant to true policy ; for, during peace, 
our poor and waste lands will lay uncultivated, 
bui: when war commences, and it appears that 
com will not be imported as before, those 
lands may and will be immediately cultivated ; 
when, agricultural returns being annual, we can, 
the very first year, render ourselves independent 
of the nation which may have made war on us. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ON WAGES, 

We have shewn that labour is the sole means 
whereby the wants of mankind can be, and are, 
provided for; or, in other words, it is that 
wfaerdby all commodities are produced; but we 
have already observed, that there are two sorts 
of labour which concur in the work of produc- 
tion, viz. immediate labour, and the produce 
of fortner labour fixed in sometliing, or other, 
which can be made conducive to production. 
Theise two sorts of labour are generally the 
property of difierent individuals, and therefore 
tbe production of tiieir joint labour is divisible 
between tliem ; but a single capitalist, or pro- 
prietor of fixed labour, does generally employ 
several immediate labourers, or engage a single 
labourer in the production of some article or 
other, wanted for the use of the capitalist him- 
self. It would be very inconvenient in most 
cases, and impracticable in others, to divide the 
income or production, in the commodity kself, 
between the proprietors of the labour, by which 
it was produced; and, therefore, it became 
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necessary that it should be valued by that com- 
modity which forms the most universal me- 
dium of exchange : and as the capitalist gene- 
rally has both the wish and the power to pur- 
chase the share of the labourer, it only remains 
to find a rule by which the value of that share 
may be estimated ; and that is found by the 
mutual consent of the capitalist to employ the 
labourer, and to pay him such a value for his 
share of their collective labour as may be 
agreed on, which is what is understood by the 
teim wages ; its meaning being simply the 
amount of value, ^herewith the capitalist can 
purchase the share of the labourer, and which, 
like all other marketable subjects, varies tem- 
porarily, according to the state of the markets, 
with respect to demand and supply. If la- 
bour be plentiful and capital scarce, the com- 
petition of the labourers for employment will 
enable the ■ capitalist to make advantageous 
bargains with them, or pay them the least pos- 
sible share of the value produced, for their la* 
hour ; if, on the contrary, capital be plentiful 
and labourers scarce, the competition of the 
capitalists wilt enable the labourers to make 
similar advantageous bargains for themselves. 
In both cases, capital and labour will rapidly 
approach their due proportions to each other, 
if suffered to proceed in their natural order. In 
the 6rst case, capital will increase more rapidly 
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than labour ; in the second, labour will idcrease 
faster than capital ; so that in a natural state of 
things they cannot long remain dispropor- 
tionable to each other. The commodity pro- 
duced must, in all cases, suffice to replace the 
capital employed in its production, and afford 
an increase to be divided between the capital- 
ists and labourers, under the names of profits 
and wages, sufficient for their subsistence. 
Labour, like all subjects of exchange or pur- 
chase, has its natural and market price ; the 
market price of labour can never be (for any 
great length of time) lower than is absolutely 
requisite for enabling the labourers to subsist 
themselves and the families necessary to per- 
petuate their race. 

Nor can the returns of capital, under the 
name of profits, ever, continue long below what 
is necessary both for the subsistence of the ca- 
pitalists and that of their families, and also to 
afford sufficient surplus to replace their capital 
when worn out or expended, &c. 

If capital and population proceed in their 
due order, without any officious interference 
therewith on the part of the government, the 
natural and market price 'of labour will coin- 
cide ; the returns to capital will be sufficiently 
ample to allow of the labourer's wages being 
so large as to enable him (in all the temperate 
regions of the earth at least) to acquire a por- 
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tioD of the necessaries and enjoyments adapted 
to his station ih life, sufficient for what he may 
deem the comfortable existence of himself, and 
a family of an average number. The profits of 
capital will also be large enough to allow the 
same to the ciqiitalists, and also so much more 
as to afford an adequate motive for the acquisi- 
tion and accumulation of capital ; which mo- 
tive, indeed, can only be extinguished in the 
human heart by the extreme of civil and reli- 
gious oppression. 

In the progress of society, the natural price 
of labour would rise, in consequence of the in- 
cMased difficulty of producing food for an in- 
creasing population, were that difficulty not to 
-be obviated* by improvements in agriculture; 
discovNy of new markets, in which food and 
raw produce are cheap ; improvements in ma- 
chinery, by which all manufactured necessaries 
are reduced in value, and increased in quanti- 
ty; better division and distribution of labour; 
and by the increasing skill both in science and 
arts, acquired and communicated by the inge- 
nwus part of the community, whereby the very 
disproportion between the prices of raw pro- 
duce and manufactured productions, the one 
rising, and the other falling, as above mention- 

* We mean only, that experience shews this to have been 
the case hitherto ; and, therefore, think it will continue to be 
the case for at least a very long time to come. 
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ed, produce an equilibrium provided by na- 
ture, and adapted to any increase of population 
which can take place in a natural order ; unce 
if, at first, the labourer had to give a large pro- 
portion of food and raw produce for the pur- 
chase of bis other necessaries, and he now has 
to give but a small proportion, it is evident 
that he is more likely to be benefited t^an in- 
jured by the change. 

The market price of labour can only be se- 
duced below its natural price by the occur- 
rence of bad seasons, tyrannical rulers compel- 
ling th4 labouring classee to support a dispro- 
portionately great number c^ idle or unproduc- 
tively employed persons, or in causing the de- 
struction of capital, by consuming it uapro- 
ductively,* qt the prevention of its accumula- 
tion by oppression, and its concomitant insecu- 
rity of property. When, from the operation of 
all or any of those causes, the market price of 
labour is fcurced below its natural price, the 
condition of the labourers is most wretched ; 
then poverty deprives them of those coiaforts 

* The destruction of ci^ital, or the extinction of its natural 
increase, which prevents its Qatural accumulation, is equiva- 
lent to the destruction of human life, and the prevention of 
its existence; it follows, therefore, that those who adopt 
measures causing those effects, are guilty of those crimes, 
if the adoption of such me*sure« be not forced upon them 
by an unavoidable necessity. 
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which nature and custom render absolute ne- 
cessarie^s ; and the removal of the depressing 
causes cdo alone raise the market price of la- 
bour to a ntincidence with its natural price> 
and thereby ul<^le the labourers again to en- 
joy the moderate^^mforts of life, which the 
natural rate of wages wtH afford. 

In an improving state of society (which is its 
natural state) the market and hfltural rates of 
wages may continue in equilibriunA daring an 
indefinite period ; for no sooner is the demand 
for labour (caused by increasing capital) sup- 
plied, than a farther increase of capital conti- 
nues the demand, and causes the lurther s^ip- 
ply of labour ; and thus the increase of capital 
being gradual and constant, the demand for la- 
bour will cause a gradual and constant, that i^ 
to say, a natural increase of population and\ 
riches. ■ 

With every improvement in society, with 
every sudden increase of its capital, if applied 
to the employment of productive labour, the 
market wages of labour will rise ; but the per- 
manence of their rise will depend on the ques- 
tion,— whether the natural price of labour has 
also risen ; and this again will depend on the 
rise in the natural price of those necessaries on 
which the wages of labour are expended. 

It is not to be understood that the natural 
price of labour, estimated even in food and 
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necessaries, is affirmed to ,be absolutely fixed 
and constaat. It varies at different times in 
the same country, and very materially differs 
in different countries. It essentially depends 
on the habits and customs of the people, and 
on the relative proportion between the produc- 
tive powers of labour, and the amoimt of the 
contributions levied on them for the support of 
idleness, priestcraft, kingcraft, and open ty- 
ranny. Habit, in some degree, reconciles men 
to impositions, which, in other countries and 
circumstances, would not be submitted to. Eng- 
lish labourers, taken collectively, would not, as 
yet, tamely acquiesce in a rate of wages, which 
could not enable them to acquire any more 
desirable food fyr the support of themselves 
and their families than potatoes, nor to live in 
better habitations than mud cabins ;* and they 
might not quietly lie down and die of iamine, 
while they witnessed the exportation of the 
grain, produced by their own labour, from the 
fields of their oum country, together with the 
produce of their flocks and herds, for the pur- 
pose of enabling priests of a -different religion 
to amuse themselves in foreign countries ; and 

* Tg say that theae are deemed sufficient by the unfortu- 
nate people themselves, who are reduced thereto, would be 
a cruel mockery of their distresses. If meant to express the 
ostensible sentiments of theii wicked tyrants and plunderers, 
it wonld doubllest be perfectly correct. 
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private absratee ijidividuftls, who (through the 
weakness, the ignorance, or wickedness of for- 
mer governments) have appropriated to their 
own private use the only just and -^eal public 
revenue of the country,* to expend it in idling 
about the world in a grand style of profusion ; 
many of them committing all manner of wick- 
edness and imbibing moral and political dis- 
eases of every kind, with which they infect the 
unhappy country on their return. Indeed, the 
oppressed people to whom we allude do not 
deem their comforts sufficient ; the contrary 
may be soon ascertained, by any one who 
chases to read newspapers and insurrection 
acts, &c. &c. 

It surely is a matter of serious consideration 
to a government, of whose laws " Christianity 
forms part and parcel," whether it be consonant 
with the extracts from those laws subjoined 
below, to support such a state of things, and to 
make defensive and offensive alliances with the 
Pope of Rome, and the chiefs of the Turkish 
banditti, or of the Russian or other barbarians, 
&c., by which to expend the natural increase 
of capital, in making war on their neighbours, 
for the support of Mahometanism, popery, 
priestcraft, despotism, and abuse of every 
description, under the plea that such wars are 

* Viz. that aiiiing from land. 
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necessary for the safety of Christianity. "Woe 
unto them that join house to house, that lay 
field to field, till there be no place, that they 
may be placed alone in the midst of the earth !" 
— " If any man will not work, neither shall he 
eat." — " He that provideth pot for his own,* 
and especially for those of his own house, hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel." 
— "Thou shalt not do evil that good may 
come." — "Ye know not what manner of spi- 
rit ye are of ; the Son of Man came not to de- 
stroy men's lives, but to save them," &c. &c. 

Quitting the further direct notice of the fore- 
going subject for the present, we go on to ob- 
serve, that independently of the variations in 
the value of money, which necessarily affect 
money-wages (as already explained, but which 
we have here supposed to have no operation, 
as we have considered money to be uniformly 
of the same value,) it will appear, that wages 
are subject to a rise or fall, from two causes — 

1st. The supply and demand of labourers. 

2nd. The price of the commodities on which 
the wages of labour are expended. 

In different circumstajices of society the ac- 
cumulation of capita], or of the means of em- 
ploying labour, is more or less rapid, and 

* We hardly think the Apostle could admit, that compel- 
ling offterpeople to provide for them, was a satisfactory mode 
of obeying his injunction. 
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must, in all cases, depend on the productive 
powers of labour, and the freedom of their ac- 
tion. The productive powers of labour are 
generally greatest, when there is an abundance 
of fertile land under a free government. In 
such favourable •circumstances, accumulation 
is often so rapid, that labourers cannot be sup- 
plied with the same rapidity as capital. 

For, even admitting the truth of the asser- 
tion, that, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, population may be doubled in tweu- 
ty-five years, or even in ten years ; yet, under 
the same favourable circumstances, the whole 
capital of a country, and consequent means of 
subsistence,, will be doubled in the same or 
even a shorter period. In that case, wages, 
during the whole period, would have a tenden- 
cy to rise, or at least keep above the natural 
price, because the demand for labour would 
increase still faster, or as fast as the supply. 

In new settlements, where the arts and sci- 
ences, the capital, skill, and industry of coun- 
tries far advanced in knowledge and refinement, 
are introduced, it is probable that capital has a 
tendency to increase faster than mankind ; and 
if the deficiency of labourers were not supplied 
by more populous countries, this tendency 
would very much raise the relative price of 
labour, (as is the case in America, notwith- 
standing the rapid immigration of the most 
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effective description, both of capitalists and 
labourers, which she is constantly receiving). 
In proportion as these countries become popu- 
lous, and land of a worse quality is taken into 
cultivation, the tendency to an extraordinary 
increase of capital diminishes; for the sur- 
plus of produce remaining, after satisfying the 
wants of the existing population, must necessa- 
rily be in proportion to the industry of the pro- 
ducers, and the facility of production. 

In those countries where there is abundance of 
fertile lands, but where, from the ignorance, 
indolence, slavery, and barbarism of the inha- 
bitants, they are exposed to all the evils of 
want and famine, and of which condition the 
irrelevant and foolish observation has been 
made, that " population presses against the 
limits of the means of subsistence," the effec- 
tu^ and appropriate remedy is to be found in 
the improvement of their government and the 
general education of the population : either of 
these will improve the condition of a people ; 
but both together can only raise them to that 
degree of prosperity, of which their situation 
may be susceptible.* Under a good govern- 
ment, rendered perfectly safe and effective by 
the universal dissemination of correct princi- 

" General education in correct principles is, probably, in^ 
compatible with the existence of a bad government. 
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pies among the people, increased happiness 
would certainly be produced. " As the aug- 
mentation of people would be the inevitable 
result, no increase in the population can be 
too ^^eat, as the powars of production are still 
greater" among the people, which would enable 
them to preserve those advantages by the ge- 
neral diffusion of education. 

We believe the world to have existed nearly 
six thousand years ; and while, on the one 
side, no instance has yet occurred of any coun- 
try peofded to the utmost possible limit of the 
nteans of subsistence, and, on the other side, 
very much of the most fertile parts of the eartii 
are still uncultivated, it is not necessary here 
to discuss the qaestion of what would be the 
necessary remedies for an over-peopled state of 
society, if such a state could ever, by possibi 
lity, have place on this earth. 

The friends of humanity cannot but wish, 
that in all countries. the labourers should be 
enabled to acquire a proper share of comforts 
and enjoyments ; and that they should not be 
disabled from making such acquisition by 
having a disproportionately large number of 
idle, useless persons, (or, which is as bad or 
worse, persons engaged in unproductive or 
mischievous employments) quartered on them ; 
because, when the labourers are thereby re- 
duced to the power of merely gratifying the 
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fewest wants, and acquiring only the cheapest 
food, they are exposed to the greatest vicissi- 
tudes and miseries. They have no place of re- 
fuge irom calamity— they camiot seek safety in 
a lower station — they are already so low that 
they can &11 no lower. On any deficiency of 
the chief articles of their subsistence, there are 
few substitutes of which they can avail Uiem- 
selves, and deartii to them is attended with al- 
most all the evils of fomine. 

In the natunil advance of society, the wages 
of labour will vibrate as fer as they are regula- 
ted by supply and demand ; but they are prin- 
cipally and ultimately controlled by the price 
of the commodities in which they are ex- 
pended. 

It is certun, that the same cause which in- 
creases land revenue, namely, the increasing 
d^culty of providing an additional quantity of 
food with the same proportionate quantity of 
labour, will raise wages nominally as it regards 
the labourers, and either nominally or really 
as regards the capitalists. If such rise be not 
counteracted by free trade, internal improve- 
ments, and useful inventions, either wages or 
profits, or botii, will really fall ; and the land 
revenue will be really raised in exact proper^ 
tion. 

There is then this essential difference be- 
tween the rise of land revenue and the rise of 
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wages, when such rise is caused by a rise in 
the price of the raw produce, — tliat the rise in 
the money value of land revenue is accompa- 
nied by an increased share of the produce ; not 
only is the money revenue greater, but the corn 
revenue also. The receiver, or rather impro- 
priator of the land revenue, will have more com, 
and each defined measure of that com will ex- 
change for a greater quantity of all other goods 
which have not been raised in value. The fate 
of the labourer will be less happy : — he will re- 
ceive more money wages, it is true ; but his 
com wages vnll be reduced ; and not only his 
command of com, but his general condition 
may be deteriorated by his finding it more dif- 
ficult to maintain the market price of wages, at 
tiieir natural rate. While the price of com 
rises ten per cent., wages will always rise less 
than 10 per cent.; but land revenue will always 
rise more, the condition of the labourer will ge- 
nerally decline, and the amount of land reve- 
nue will be increased to the receivers thereof. 

We have already stated, that a rise in the 
wages of immediate labour would affect the 
prices of all commodities, in a greater or less 
degree; consequently, we need not notice it here; 
and, therefore, have only further to observe, 
that on the due observation of the laws which 
we have now stated, the happiness of by fiir the 
greatest part of every community depends 
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ILike all other conuttots, vrttges shoald be Mt 
to the fair and free comp«titioD of the market, 
and should never be controlled by the interie- 
rence of the legislature, whether directly or in- 
directly exercised. 

In BKOty countries, the condition of the great 
body of the people is poor and miserable. W^ 
have seen that this could not tie the case, if 
capital and population bad increased in their 
mitaral order; it, therefore, becomes an object 
of inquiry, to ascertain the causes which hare 
eSbcted the disparity between capital and po- 
pidation, whereby such poverty and misei'y 
has been produced in the countries where it is 
found to prevaO. 

Fortunately, we are not left in the dark on 
this interesting subject; for, in the pbges of 
ancient and modem history, we clearly per- 
ceire, Uvat in all countries the people iu'ere, or 
are, ^ther sunk into ignorant barbarism, or that 
tbe rights and properties of the simple and un- 
suspecting mamf have been robbed and plui^ 
dered1}y means of the treacherous combinaUon 
forcaeA for that purpose by the cunning^ and 
wicked /dtr. And our knowledge of the tact> 
that the great body of the people of every civi- 
lized country approach to the condition of 
poor and miserable, in exact proportion to the 
degree in which their governments deviate from 
that which should be founded on the equal na- 
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tural rights of man, corroborates the proof of 
our correctness, in attributing to those causes, 
all the misery which we find in those countries 
at t^iis day.* 

It is true, that the existence of another cause 
has been asserted, with great confidence, to be 
that which has caused all the misery of the' so- 
cial states of' man, namely, the laws of God : 
andthis has been boldly-ihaintained in the tee& 
of historical evidence, and that furnished by 
our own observation. It is maintained, that the 
natural power in the human species to increase 
their number is the real source of this evil. 
One of the leaders of the sect, of whose opi- 
nions the foregoing is the capital tenet, has en- 
tered upon an investigation of the physiological 
constitution of the human feciale, in order' to 
draw fix>m thence the proof of it. With all 
due veneration, however, for the profundity 
of this great man's researches, we will ob- 
serve here, that, to our apprehension, his rea- 
sonings, and those of his great master, on this 
subject; just prove, what no person of common 
sense ever. doubted, viz. the power of the hu- 
man species to increase dieir numbers more or 

• We are of couise aware, that ignorance of the true prin- 
ciples of gOTemntent, may occasion the establishment of that 
which is bad; it is not the less true, however, that a1>ad go- 
Ternment is the immediate cause of the evil and misery pro- 
doeedbyit 
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less rapidly, aocprding to the circumstaoces in 
vliioK they are placed ; but prove nothiog 
whatererof tiieir tendency to any assignable 
rate of increase, unconnected with those cir- 
cumBtances*. as we will prove hereafter in our 
examination of the aforesaid gtaad master, Mr. 
Maltbus', work on this subject. Now the mere 
possession of power proves nothing, as to whe- 
ther it will be exerted or not. Men have the pow- 
er to steal, or rob, from others. Sec, or to hang, 
drown, or bum themselves, &c. ; but is it likely 
jthat they wilt generally exert that power ? The 
tendency, as stated by those gentlemen, imd 
ministers of Christ, would require quite a diffe- 
rent tnun of a^ment and fects, of a nature 
highly curious (more especially if stated by 
reverend divines), to be brought forward for its 
proof. To us, indeed, it appears, that Uie con- 
troversy OD this subject, from not attending to 
&& distinction between the possession of 
power and the ex^tion of that power, is merely 
verbal, between the honest advocates of botJt 
partis. We only wish that the evil conse- 
quences of the principles asserted, and the rea- 
sonings advanced, by the anti-populationists, 
were not likely to be experienced by any but 
themselves, and that there was equal humanity 
discoverable in the arguments advanced by 
them, as is to be found in those of their oppo- 
nents. Nevertheless, we readily admit that the 
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more nearly men are reditced to the condition 
of dbmestic animals, the more necessary Will it 
be for their masters to attend to their breeding, 
as well as th^r other eoncerns. . 

Hypothetical reasonings on the subject, as 
to the powers or motives o( procreation, or 
of accumnlation, cannot be admitted to de- 
termine this question: these sort of reason- 
ings, we all know, ean be brought to bear 
on either side of a question, according to 
the bias of the reasoner ; from all such we must 
appeal to fects, and demand of the anti-popula- 
tionists to point out to us any one country, at 
least of the temperate or tropical regions of tJbe 
earth,* wherein the great body of the peo|>le 
are poor and miserable, and .neitiier ignorant 
nor misgoverned; and where no arti6cial incite- 
ment to the increase of population has been 
held forth to them, and. where, consequently, the 
cause of such a condition may be, perhaps, 
clearly and solely owing to the natural increase 
of population being greater than the natural 
increase of capital. 'Till this is done* and 
which, we believe, never has and never will be 
done, practical and unprejudiced persons wjll 
assign such misery to that which is evidently 

* Of course we do not mean the saoda of Arabia, at the 
mouDttuns of Greenland, &c. bntcountries laying in a tolera- 
ble climate, and possesiiog, at least, a moderate degree of na- 
tural fertility. 
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its ultimate cause, namely, the ignoraDee, bar- 
barism. Of' misgovemment of the people, where- 
by they have not only been incited to incnnse 
their numbers unnaturally, or, in other words, 
beyond what, under such circumstances, could 
be ccHxifortably maintained ; but which has also 
enabled -wicked and traitorous governments to 
destroy the national capital, and prevent its > 
natural increase; or else, some one class of 
the people, for the gratification of their evil 
passions, have ignorantly done it themselves. 
Capital can be more easily destroyed than 
population ; human beings will submit to grcalt 
privations for the love of life, and of each 
other ; and if once they are reduced to the 
lowest degree in tlie scale of human eKisteuoe, 
their oppressors will generally be able, and 
likewise find it necessary, to keep them in it. 
Tiiese are the true causes of the misery of 
mankind ; and he who, in his researches, does 
overtook these evident and adequate artificial 
causes, and employs sophistry and hypothesis 
for the purpose of making it appear tibat human 
misery is natural, and therefore irremediable,* 
* It is true, the principal advocates of these doctrines do 
sometimes asaert that, though natttral, it is not irremedieMe ' 
as if any thing unna^al could be prodnetiTe of moie good 
than that which is natural. The Rev. Professor Halthus, in 
his celebrated Essay on Population, to the eiaminatioii of 
wMch we are proceeding, has inserted two sennons on the 
t«xt of inond restraint ; hut he candidly admits, that his 
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lays either his possession of good sense, or else 
the candour and honesty of his motives, under 
great and just suspicion. Men selected by the 
community at large for the purpose of exe- 
cuting the arduous duty of legislation, cannot 
do much good, and are likely to do much evil, 
by meddling vfith the natural tendency of 
population and capital to increase, and there- 
fore should not attempt any thing further than 
to take care that no encouragement be given to 
idleness or oppression — that wealth shall con- 
fer respectability on its possessor, only when it 
has been acquired by honest industry — that no 
impediment or hinderance shall exist to pre- 
vent the acquisition of independence by the 
poorest classes of the community, who should 
also be incited by every virtuous means to 
strive for its attainment: it should be borne 
in mind, that the result to be aimed at, is to 
secure to the great body of the people all the 
happiness which can be derived from the matri- 
monial union, at the same time avoiding the 
evils which any artificial incitement to an in- 
crease of their numbers would certainly pro- 

prbcipal illnstn^ions are fictitious, and merely intended, by 
some 4MW iuTeDtiODofluB own, (aimilar, we presume, to that 
of. the discovery of the arithmetical and geometrical ratios 
of increase in food and population,) to prove the benevolence 
of the Deity, How fictitious suppositions can be fairly 
bioiig:ht forward as proofs thereof, we have yet to learn. 
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duce to them. The preservation of capital, 
and the universal education of the people, 
(which alone can eradicate error and supersti- 
tion), are the only legitimate objects to be kept 
in view by legislators when occupied on those 
subjects; and the better informed classes of 
the - community' should themselves adhere to 
the truly Christian precepts of the jostle Paul, 
already quoted, and not suffer their class-fel- 
lows to plunder the fruits of labour firom the 
labourers. 

It follows, from what we have observed, that 
the legislature should equally abstain from any 
attempts at the forcible creation of fictitious 
capital, as of offering artificial incitements to 
the increase of population.* The rent of the 
soil of the country, which is the only natural 
public revenue of the State, should be put in 
a course of resumption, and faithfully iapplied 
to the public service and benefit, in defraying 
the just expense of its government ; in the en- 
dowment of seminaries of useful and necessary 
education, under regulations which should ren- 
der them effective for that purpose, and hold 
but to ingenious persons the means of attain- 

• The employment of capital unprodnctively, and eipe- 
cially in war, is an artificial indtement of the most miscliiev- 
ous description ; it causes their existence, and, at the same 
time, destroys the fiindg hj which that extsteoce sh»nld 1>e 
maintained. 
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iitg the respective ofijects they may bav« is 
view, for the benefit of the commwiity, whe- 
tber these Ite tmrelrr-lefuiuDg— the cultlvaUoii 
of knowledge-T'^e ifiveoting and perfecting of 
improyemeota in tl^ arts and sciences — or the 
fitting men for all the higher a^d more difficult 
duties of society, abd for becouHog superin- 
tendaats in aU the more important works by 
which the dnminatioo of the hnman species 
14 extended over the powers of nature-— and 
to employ the surplus revenue in the cultiva- 
tion and improvement of the country. These, 
tpgetber with the providing for the extenud 
and mtemal protection of the community, at« 
the only legitimate objects of just legislation 
attd good government. 

We aie roth^ surprised to find, that the 
profound Mr. Mill has been so fv imposed 
upon by the doctrines taught in the Quack 
School of Political Economy, as to assert,* 
4bat *! the Hmit^on of the number of births by 
raitiag w^a will accompli^ every thing which 
we desire, without trouble and without intCT- 
faience ; ^ limitation of the numbers, if that 
object can be obtained, may be carried so &r," 
says he, " as not only to raise the condition of 
the labourer to any state of comfort and enjoy- 
ment which may be desired, but to prevent 

* Elements of PeKUcal Economy, page 53. 
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£ntifWytheaccumuIation'of capital." We refer 
the reader to the examination of professAr Mal<' 
thus, for remarks oo the doctrine contained in 
the abore extract. Mr. Mill has also noticed 
the propoBitions of Mr. Owen, of New Lanark, 
for en^Ung the labouring classes to enjoy their 
quota.of the benefits conferred on mankind by 
l^e modem improvements in science and ma- 
chinery, whereby labour might be epiployed 
under great advantages, and with unexampled 
xtteans of felicity, to liie individuals onployed. 
On this statement, Mr. Mill observes, that 
Mr. OwennuM^ intend one of two things; —either 
that population should go on, or that it should 
stop ; — and then affirms, that whichever of ths 
two he intends, no good cmisequenoes, bat 
much eviU will f9Uow. It is, however, pewi'- 
ble, thai Mr. Owen may intend neither die 
one nbl: the other, but merely that it should 
|ffooeed on in its natural order, accerdis^ttt 
the drcumstances oS the society, and which 
will always be found most consistent with their 
general and individual felicity ; merely expect- 
ing, that by means of the projeeted-establtdt' 
ments, the principle of moral restraint (so 
mucb insisted on in the theory of Mr. Milt's 
school of Political Economy) should be p^t 
iq practical operation. Is not a degree «f in* 
consistMicy manifested by those who inMtt 
upon the necessity of moral restraint for avert- 
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ing the evils. o£ what they are pleased to term, 
redundant popalation,* and yet oppose the 
man who steps forward, and proposes the. only 
practicable plan which has yet been devisedi for 
putting that principle into ^ective operatiim ? 
And can it be believed, that these anti*popula- 
tidnists mean any thing further, than merely to 
prbpare a loop-hole for the purpose of escaping 
through, from the legitimate consequences of 
their asserted principles ; when they fi»t tell 
us, that, to be happy, we must be virtuous- in 
the love and practice of moral restraint, and then 
assert, that, if the most virtuous principles wore 
made gemeral, the most tremendous evils would 
necessarily foUow ? Mr. Mill may use the sen- 
tence, 1/ aepedienta can be /oand^ as often as he 
pleases: . but: we would, nevertheless, be in- 
clined to suppose,^ that Mr. Owen's pUm'iB.one 
of the oiUy two practicable expeSents which has 
been,' as yet,, discovered, adequate to accomr 
plish the end which Mr. MiU professes to have 
in view;;- thej other one of these expedients is, 
a. complete,.. reduction in the numbers of the 
inUy redundant population, — Uie splendid pau- 



1 of prating about redundant population, emigra- 
tioo, lawt of nature, physiological coutitutionB, &c. &c. the 
howtt political ecooomiat should lift up hia warning voice 
'^;aintt those -D^odettroy cB{uti] or offer unnatural ezcite- 
-BtBts t«tlie<increueiof people, .wbkih two cauies can alone 
ind«ce KduodiMwyof popiilatioo. i 
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pas, — abfi^tee land and fund-holdars,-r-pla9e- 
men, — the sinecurists and the useless idlers,- 
abounding so much in the upper, or rather, idle 
ranks of society, and living riotously at the ex- 
pense of the industrious population. Let the 
State, whenever it is the true represeraative of 
the people, have the land rent of the country 
placed at its disposal, subject to '■ the control of 
the national representatives, in lieu of taxatioa 
of every sort; and then it will be found, that 
the cansg of the outcry against the poor lavrs 
has been removed ; and, that the legislative 
care of the poor is nearly limited to providii^ 
for the executing justice between man and 
man, and providing for the national education ; 
leaving the rest to themselves and divine pro^ 
vidence, upon whom it is time to call for more 
room, only wben we have made the best use o£ 
what we have : in other words, when Ae vrorld 
is cultivated up to tiie extent of its natural aln^ 
lity to afford the means of subsistence.* 

For the farther discussion of these subjects, 
I refer the reader to professor Maltbus*s eiramir 
nation, and I am happy to say, that, in holding 

• Mr. Owen hw not desired that " goTcmmeot ihould 
ftmuWy abdnct from the people, a part of th«r iucMne for the 
purpose of forming the projected establifihmenta." He merely 
sayi, ia substance, "inveBt the CBi»tal ftom which the present 
poor rates ate pidd, hi the fotmation of snch estabKshmentt, 
and relieve yourselves from these rales for erer afterwMds." 
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the opinions I have expressed on these subjects, 
I am supported by the able author of the ex- 
cellent work, which this is an attempt to 
abridge or popularise ; as will appear from the 
lbUo>wing paragraphs : — " Mr. Malthus's great 
error lies in supposing, that population is 
oalf increased by the previous provision of 
food: that it is food that creiUes its own de- 
mand : that it is by first providing food that 
encouragement is given to marriage, instead of 
considering, that the general progress c^ popu- 
iation is ajfected by the increase of capital, the 
cmisequent. demand for labour, and the rise of 
wages; and that the production of food is but 
the elGBCtx)f that demand. It is by giving the 
workmen more money, or any commodity in 
which wages are paid, and which has not 
fallen in value, that his situation is improved. 
The increase of popidatran, and the increase of 
food, will g^iersdly be the effect of high wages : 
because, the increase of wages, although it may 
-be in many cases expended in procuring pre- 
sent enjojrments, yet, so great are the delights 
«f domestic society, ^at^ in practice, it is inva- 
riably found, that a natural increase of popula- 
tion follows the amended condition of the la- 
bpwers, aijtd it jts only because it does so, that, 
with IJbe tiiBiog eji^ception a^ve notiQed, a 
new amd moreased demand arises for food. — 
This demand, then, is the efifect of an iDCi»ase 
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of capital and population, but not the cause; 

it is only because the expenditure of the peo- 
ple takes this direction, that themaricet price of 
necessaries exceeds the natural pH6e, and that 
the quantity of food required, is produced; 
and it is because the numbers of the people are 
increased, that wages fall. What motive can a 
farmer have to produce niore com than is ac- 
tually demanded, when the consequence would 
be a depression of price below its natural 
price, and, consequently, a privation to him of 
a portion of its profits, by reducing them helow 
the general rate ? 

"The natural price of labour depends on the 
price of food, clothing, and other necessaries : 
we are not, therefore, to take for granted, with- 
out further inquiry, that a rise in the price of 
food alone will Tid&e the price of labour, or 
check the natural increase of population. 

" From manufactured commodities always fell- 
ing, and raw produce always rising, with the 
progress of society, an equilibrium is kept up, 
in the power of supporting and increasing popu- 
lation. In rich populous countries, a labourer, 
by the sacrifice of a very small portion -of his 
food, is able to provide liberally for all his 
other wants. 

" Population always regulates itself by the 
funds which are to employ it, and, therefore, 
always naturally increases or diminishes with 
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the increase or diminution of productive capi- 
tal." 

" Mr. Say has, however, most satisfactorily 
shewn, that there is no amount of capital which 
may not be employed in a country, because de- 
mand is only limited by production. 

"Is it possible that any man can seriously 
assert, that the produce of land cannot be in- 
creased, if the demand increases ?'* 
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ON PROFITS.' 

The profits of capital ia different employments, 
as already stated, bear a due proportion to 
each other, and have a tendency to vary alt in 
the same degree and the same direction, and 
under certain circumstances they advance, or 
continue stationary. It remains to state the 
causes which would produce a permanently 
decreasing rate of profits, if the improvements, 
perpetually introduced in an advancing state of 
society, are not suffered to counteract such an 
effect. 

Neither the farmer, who cultivates that 
quality of land frhich regulates price, in other 
words, that land which affords no rent, nor the 
manufacturer of goods, sacrifice any portion of 

* It will be necessaiy to recollect, .that profit means the 
wages or produce of ca^utal, whether employed in a fixed or 
drculatmg manner, beyond what ia necessary ta replace or 
support the employed capital ; in wluch sense, the wages of 
immediate labour ia also divisible into wages and profits ; 
which, allogedier, cbostitute income. 
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the produce for the payment of land revenue, 
except in so far as they are consumers of agri- 
cultural productions. The whole value of their 
commodities is divided into two portions ; of 
which, one constitutes the profits of capital, 
the other the wages of labour. 

If wages and capital, and the real price of 
productions, continued the same, the profits of 
manufacturers and farmers would remain the 
same : but it is certain, that wages naturally 
rise with the rise of corn, and that their profits 
necessarily &11 in proportion. 

But, while Uie profits of the manufactuxw 
would be reduced in exact proportion to the 
rise in the price of labour,, (he fermer's profits 
would also be reduced in the same proportion; 
and be will moreover iwt only have to pay, in 
common with the manufacturer, an increase of 
wages to each labourer he employs, but wiU be 
obliged either to pay rent, or to employ an ad- 
ditional niKnber of labourers, to obtain the same 
produce ; and the rise in the price of raw pro- 
duce will be proportioned only to that rent, or 
that additional number, and will not compen- 
sate him for the rise of wages. 

In the early states of society no share of agri- 
cultural produce will belong to the proprietor 
of the land, whether the proprietary right be 
vested in the state or in private persons ; but 
will wholly belong to the labour employed on it; 
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but with the next, and every successive step, in 
the progress of wealth and population, land 
of inferior quality to that last cultivated will be 
taken into cultivation, and the share due to the 
labour employed thereon, will always be re- 
duced to the amount of the produce derived 
from the worst land under cultivation ; the 
difference between which, and that of all the 
other land of superior quality, will become 
national revenue, (vulgo, rent,) famished by 
the community at large ; and thus the share of 
labour is constantly diminishing, and that of 
revenue constantly increasing, by' the laws of 
nature, without any effort whatever on the 
part of the State, or of those to whom it may 
have alienated, or who have usurped that na- 
tional revenue ; and as all capitalists, may, in a 
general sense, be denominated labourers, so 
the returns to capital, under the name of pro- 
fit, will be reduced in exact proportion to the 
augmentation of land revenue, by the increasing 
price of raw produce, relatively to other com- 
modities. 

Although land revenue be paid by all the 
consumers of raw produce, and the farmer pays 
only his share as a consumer, yet he has. a most 
decided interest in the keeping of raw produce, 
and consequently rent, low ; because, when 
the wages of his labourers are once reduced to 
the lowest sum necessary to supply their na- 
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tuntl wants, eY&ty rise of wi^es must cause a 
corresponding reduction of profits, and which 
reduction will fiUl on the fentier as well as oti 
the man^acttirer-; but proportionately heavier 
on tfce former, in consequence <rf Hieir gene- 
i^^ly emplbying more immediate labour and 
less machinery than the manufacturers, and 
from the other cause above stated. 

It' is impossible that the money price of 
wages ^oold fall, or remain stationary, with 
a continually increasing price of necessaries ; 
^d, therefore, it may be taken for granted, 
Ibat, under ordinary circumstances, no perma- 
nent rise takes place in the price of necessaries, 
without occasioning or having been preceded 
by a real rise in the price of wages, and conse- 
quent fell of profits. 

The effect produced on profits will be nearly 
tfce same, if the prices (rf those other necessa'- 
ries, b^sMes food, on which the wages of the 
labourer are chiefly expended, be raised^ whe- 
ther such rise be occasioned by taxation, re- 
striction on importation, or otherwise. The 
necessity which the labourer will be under of 
payii^ an increased price for such necessaries, 
would oblige him to demand more wages ; and 
whatever increases wages necessarily reduces 
proifits.< Even a rise in the price of things not 
requii^d fey the labourer, sck:h as silkd, velv^si, 
furniture, kc. if occailiioned by more labonr 
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ing labour ftont other eOtployments^ and hy 
die diveMon of the tfddftibMl lieveiMe pt&vl- 
ously applied to fJk% pmtthsab cX tH^ssit ^oai^ 
raodities, have the effect 6f Ittl^enng ^rofitb ; 
because l^ real income ift^Vi 1% {»t<oda'tiedk 
idthoagfa such M wonM hot be ^o clMr tt^ « 
superficial observer as in bi<^t oiktec bases. 

It is to be understood, that 'tt'e aar& speidthig 
of profits and prices of raw produce, orfieieS- 
saries generally "j and are of course aware, thftt 
tiiet<e ihay be partial exceptions to the g«iiel^ 
rdle, arising Iftom any uncommon circumstaiice, 
such as on accidental stimulus to agriculture, 
or to any particular branch of trade, or frotii 
bad masons, or any cause, in short, which 
may effect an ineq'uality between the n&tural 
and inarket prices of any commodity ;<' but 
these exceptions only prove the trutii of Ute 
general rule. 

Notwithstanding the tendency of profits to 
fall with the progress of weal^ and popula- 
tion, yet it will only do so tf the society pre- 
posterously refuse to avail themselves of the 
meaiis of counteraction already mentioned, or 
madly destroy part of their capital, and bur- 
den th6 remainder with the payment of the 
revenue, which could have been produced by 
the capital so destroyed. If we make a proper 
use of the faculties with which we are endow- 
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ed, we need not alann. ourselves by supposing, 
tliat tbe limits qS. food and popal^tipn will be 
reached in any short time, or even much before 
the period of the mitlenium, when we may 
safely trust that the Deity will make such 
^Iterations in the structure and. nature of the 
earth as may be necessary for the accommoda- 
tion of onr posterity or successors. 

On a full view of every circumstance, we 
shall see cause to conclude, that in all conn- 
tries, and all times, the rate of profits naturally 
depends on the quantity of labour requidte 
to provide necessaries for the labourers on that 
land, or with that capital, which yields no 
laud revenue. However extensive a country 
may be, if the lands are of a poor quality, and 
importation of food be prohibited while tbe 
population increase, the profits will be much 
reduced, and rent will be greatly increased; 
and, on the contrary, a small country, if it 
freely permits the importation of food and 
necessaries, may employ much capital without 
any great diminution of profits taking place. 

A rise of wages will not always raise the 
prices of commodities in a corresponding de- 
gree, but will invariably lower profits ;• but if 
the prices of all commodities were raised in 

• It may, however, be observed, that all congumers are 
not labourers and capitalists; aad, consequently, prices 
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proportion, there would be no real rise -of 
wages. If commodities only rise in nominal 
price by an alteration of the current medium, 
while the wages of labour really rose, the effects 
on profits would be the same. 

It is, therefore, clear, that any country which 
permits a free trade in all things, but more par- 
ticularly in food and other -necessaries df life, 
will acquire wealth, and support a population 
by so much more greater and numerous, than 
could be immediately supported by the pro- 
duce of its own soil, as the amount of the 
commodities which it can export for the pur- 
chase of food and necessaries. The possible 
amount of which exports being indefinite, it 
follows, that the amount of wealth and popu- 
lation to which a country might attain under 
such a system, is also indefinite, and will be 
permanently greater than it otherwise would 
have been, even in case of any occurrence hap- 
pening to cramp its trade, if it have not dis- 
couraged the improvement of the country and 
tiie soU, &c. during its prosperity. In the 
other case, of a country which should prohibit 
the importation of food, the wealth and popu- 
lation would be bounded by the amount of the 

vould really rise, at least, to the extent ueceBsary to spread 
the pressure equally over the whole commUDity, according to 
the amount of their iadivtdual consumatioB of those com- 
modities. 
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&w>d aad necessfiries wtuch its spil c^uld pro- 
duce; thatamouut, howev^^r, being also inde- 
finite, the population it nugbt support are so 
likewise, £(lthough we may be assured, that its 
utitoost amount must fall very greatly short ojT 
what it would be, under the circuniistances of 
the case first supposed ; because, in that, it 
could oaly he bounded by it$ share of the total 
wnount of the p9S8ible produce of the whole 
earth; whereas, in the other, it would be 
bounded by the to^l possible amount of that 
one pcwtion of the earth. As yet, the improve- 
meqts in the production of othei commodities 
have, ^t least, counterbalanced the enhance- 
ment of the price of food, as may be seen by 
any one who chuses to compare the average 
maricet prices a thousand years ago with those 
of the present period ; and who can pietend to 
say to human knowledge, and its powers of 
improvement and invention — 'Thus farshalt thou 
go, but no &rther 1 Let us, tl^en, apply our- 
selves to the removal of the present causes of 
human vice and misery, viz. ignorance and 
misgoveroment, leaving to posterity the charge 
of their own happiness, and t^e bearing of 
their own burdens;* hitherto, wages and pro- 
fits have increased and decreased together; and 

* It is much U> be wished, tliat we were as solicitous to 
avoid burdeniag them with the payment of oar debts, as we 
profess to be respecting their numbers and happiness. 
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even now, if the capitalist were not forced to 
contribute a large share of his profits, and the 
labourer a large share of his wages, to furnish 
a revenue for consumed capitsd> and the sup- 
port of a consequent immense mass of luxuri- 
ous idleness, both classes w:ouId>.at this mo- 
ment, possess, and doubtless use, the power 
of enjoying more of the necessaries and con- 
venieocea 0|f life than were evex enjoyed by 
their ancestors or predecessors at any former 
period. It, therefore, appears, fi»m the sure 
deductions of experience, that although capital 
has been forced upon land of less and less 
fertility, the profits of capital have not been 
gradually and incessantly reduced, as has been 
so roundly asserted. If the capital destroyed 
durii^ the late war had been productively em- 
ployed, the annual income of the nation would 
have been greater tiian it now is, by at least 
sixty millions of pounds sterling ! 1 1 * 

* The above ia an excellent text for the Rev. Piofeieor» 
t^nd Christian Divines of the purest Christian Church on 
Earth to preach on, whenever they have the highei duses 
for their auditors. 
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It remains, that we notice more particularly 
the variaUoDs which will be occaGiooed in the 
price of commodities by the increase of popu- 
lation, and consequent creation of rent or land 
rerenue ; in order to which, it is necessary to 
explain its nature, and that of the laws by 
which its rise or fall is r^ulated. 

Rent is the difference between the produce 
of the least fertile lands in cultivation and that 
of all others, of every higher degree of fertility ; 
because, there cannot be two rates of profit on 
capital employed in f^riculture, — and, there- 
fore, the difference will be withdrawn for some 
other purpose. 

If ttiere were no claim on the part of the 
State, or of individuals, to that portion of the 
produce, the cultivator would appropriate it 
to his own use ; but, in either case, the pro- 
duce of the land would not be, in the least, 
cheapened thereby to the consumers. 

In common language, rent is generally con- 
founded with the interest or profit of capital em- 
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ployed in the improvement oitheland, by drain- 
ing, fencing, applying durable manures, erecting 
suitable buildings, &c. But a part only of ^e 
rent paid by the former for a farm, on which 
these improvements had been made, would be 
paid in lieu of the surplus produce, or rather 
Surplus fertility, of the soil ; the other part 
would be really paid as profit on the capital 
which had been employed in those improve- 
ments, whether made by a farming tenant or 
by the landholder. This is a distinction of 
great importance, in stating the principles 
which govern rent and profits ; for it is found, 
that the laws which regulate the progress of 
rent are widely different fi-om those which re- 
gulate the progress of profits, and seldom ope; 
rate in the same direction. In all improved 
countries, that which is annually paid as land 
revenue, frequently partaking of both charac- 
ters,* is sometimes kept stationary by the 

" If the imprOTements have been made by former fenners, 
and are of a durable nature, then tiie sum paid for their pro- 
duce is rent ; if made by the landlord, it is also rent, so far 
as the improrements have been of such an enduring descrip- 
don as never to need renewal thenceforward, — as, for in-' 
BtAnce, the breaking up and mixing; different soils, clearing 
&e land of rocks and stones, executing perfect drains, apfdy.. 
ing manures which have the power of permanently changing 
the nature of the soil for the better, such as lime, &c. ; that 
is to say, it becomes rent after the lapse of such period as 
the capital has been repaid to the landholder as a capitalist. 
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effects of opfKwiiigc£M«eft; at other times ad-: 
vaaces or recexks, qs om w the othw of th^e 
onuses iveponderat^- In the iiitute pages of 
thia work, thon, vheoeTer we spealt of the lent 
of lands, we must be und^n^tood m apeakin^ 
only of that portion of it> which comes under ' 
the dejfcription of land revenue Hme>. 

Qn the first settling of a ^oqiitry in whi<;h 
therq ^ E|n abundance of rich aod fertile land, ^ 
y^,-^i»a\l portioP of which i? ic^qiiired to b^e 
4i4^ilfLted for the &vplV>rt of the actual po- 
pi^^tioppL, ther^ cap h^ X^° creation 91; appropri- 
ation of rent ; becE^us^ ^^e ¥ ^o p^ of th^ 
land lender cMUiy^tif]i;i superior 04: infei^or tft 
th? re#t. 

I£ however, the settjers pf uioh 9 country 
had to support Et regular goyernnient, the land 
of the country could be made tp. yield a t^> 
in^teud of revenue, from the vecy first, or, which 
i$ the Bam^ thing, to yield a proportionate part 
of the produce for such support ; there being 
this essential difierenee between abundance of 
fertile land, and of air, or water, or any other of 
the gifls of nature, which exist in boundless 
qu^tity,— rthat the contmunity hav^ the power* 
ip the case of land, to subject ita use to what- 
ever regulations they may deem fit; but they 
have not power to subject the occupation of 
air, or water. &c. to any rules. The brewer, 
the distiller, the dyer, the nu^er, make incessant 
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use of the adr and water for tha par<)d«ction of 
ti^eii; ^oiniiipditieB ; but, becas^ f lud^ use qaa" 
^o% be bounded ^y any 1aw> bp tt^^^ore no- 
tiling is psud for it. \( tUi lands t^d the sbib^ 
properties of unlimited quan^ty and uniform 
qufdity, the state could, never^loss, levy ^ 
revenue from the individual occupiers for thci 
reasons afweniientioned. But that would not 
be rent, \^t land tax, or tax on the QC^upiera 
of land; because rent, as we have observed, is 
the differciVce between the produce pbt^in^ 
by equal quantities of collective labour, frota 
the most inferior lands under cultivation, atiA 
tt^t of every superior degree of fertSity. 

With the first step in tiie progress of por 
pulation and wealth, after the land of the fintt 
quality has been all taken into cultivatbo, re-, 
course must be bad to the next inferior lands, 
for providing the requisite supply of food focr 
the increased numbers of the population ; and 
immediately rent commences on the superior, 
or first rate lands, or, which is the same thing, 
the diJBerencfi between the produce of iwperior 
aijid inferior lands becomes a surplus which con- 
stitutes public revenue ; and this result will 
equally fcHlow the employment of capita on 
lands of every degree of inferiority, or, in ad- 
dition to that already employed on the superior 
lands, if the returns fronl such additional capi- 
tal be l^ss than to that originally employed (as 
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it doubtless will be) ; for rent is the difference 
between Uie produce obtained by equal quan- 
tities of ca:pital and labour on the worst land 
which is cultivated, as merely affording a fair 
profit but no rent, and that obtained from every 
other description of better land up to the very 
best. 

The same produce would still be obtained 
firom the best land with the same labftur as be- 
fore, but its exchangeable value would be en- 
hanced, in coiuequence of the diminished returns 
obtained by those who employed equal quan- 
tities of fresh labour and capital on the less 
fertile land ; and, therefore, such'enhancement of 
value. although-<:au&ed solely by the progress of 
the society, and not by any individual exertions 
for that purpose, would be permanent with an 
undiminished population, and make it ex- 
change for a greater quantity than before of 
every other commodity, in the production of 
which, no additional labour had been employed. 

The price of corn, then, is regulated by the' 
quantity of labour and capital bestowed on that 
quality of land which yields no greater return 
than is equivalent to the general rates of profit ; 
and therefore corn is not high priced, because 
a revenue is paid by thefarmers of the superior 
lands, but a revenue is paid because the com is 
high priced, in consequence of more labour 
being necessary for its production ; and no re- 
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^^c^^n could tfike plac& in its price, though 
no land revenue were demanded from the for- 
mers, ekher by the State or by individuals : 
such a -measure would transform those farm^ 
into land-revenue receivers, and enable <them to 
increase their expenditure accordingly, but 
would not diminish the quantity of labour ne- 
cessary to raise com, and other raw produce; 
therefore that corn, which is produced by the 
greatest quantity of labour, is the regulator of 
the price, and of its exchangeable value. The 
original rule, therefore, which regulates the ex- 
changeable value of commodities, namely, the 
com^rative quantity and condition of collec- 
tive labour, by which they are produced, is not 
at all altered by the payment of rent. Raw 
material enters into the composition of most 
commodities, but the value of that raw material, 
as well as com, is regulated by the productive- 
ness of the portion of capital last employed on 
the land, and affording no rent ; therefore rent 
4oes not affect the price of raw produce. 

The foregoing are the causes and reasons by 
which rent is raised in a country with an in- 
creasing population, which prohibits the im- 
p<Htation of coro, and other raw produce which 
its own land cannot supply but by a greater 
expen4itare of labour than would be required 
for its purchase and importation from other 
countries. It is, therefore, to be observed, 
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tlwt if, by means of a free trade, or tmportaihi 
improveOieDts in home e^cultare, the ad- 
ditional population could be supplied with 
food At the former, or but a little higher price, 
the renfand com would not rise, or but a little 
higher in amount and exchangeable value. 
On the other hand, any considerable reduction 
in the capital of a country, or any diminution 
of the funds employed in the maintenance of 
pvoductive labour, would lower rent.* Popu- 
lation regulates itself by the funds which em- 
ploy it, and therefore always increases, or be- 
comes stationary ; or diminishing with the in- 
crease or diminution of the income of produc- 
tively employed capital; every reduction of 
which is necessarily followed by a less effective 
demand for com, and consequent fall of its 
price and diminished cultivation. Even, al- 
though population should not be reduced, yet, 
if it be impoverished by taxation, or any other 
similar canse, the same effects will follow. 

Improvements in agriculture are of two 
kinds, those which increase the productive 
powers of the land, and those which enable us, 
by improved machinery, to obtain its produce 
with less labour. Both tend either to cause a 
fall in the price of raw produce, or to keep it 
stationary, while wealth and population is in- 

* We here Bee one principal cause of the present fall of 
rent and profits in this country. 
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ontiftiHfv botb, tttenefore, itSbct rent, bUt jiot 

^Fke imptovemeots, by wtrich the sftste land 
and labour is made to yield a greater prodace, 
ecte, eitii^T tbe uore skitfiil rotation ctf crops 
amd the application of more productive man- 
are, or else improvements in agricultural mtt- 
ehioery, sudi as the plough, thrashing machine^ 
better management of horses, &c. which would 
lower or keep stationary the money-rent, but 
not tbe com-r^Qtof limd, because less capital, 
which is the same thii:^ as less labour, vilt }» 
employed ; but to obtain the same produce, 
the same quantity of land must still be cal- 
tirated. 

It is further observable, that difficulty of pro- 
duction raises the exchangeable value of ravr 
produce, and also increases that portion which 
constitutes land-reveuue ; it is therefore ob- 
vious, that by difficulty of production, the 
land- holders are benefited in two ways; first, 
by obt&inii^ a greater share, and, secondly, by 
the increased value of the commodity of which 
they receive such share. 

Rent does not in any way affect the exchange- 
able value of commodities, and, if the whole 
land of the country were, by the operation of 
natrntil or supernatural causes, reduced to an 
average in point of fertility and all other na- 
tural advantages, rent would be entirely an- 
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nihilated,* the society could not lose any thing 
whatever by such aDnihilation, but would be 
benefited by the whole amount of the produc- 
tive labour which the present class of landhold- 
ers would be forced to exercise, in order to ob- 
tain their livelihood. It, therefore, appears, 
that when land revenue is appropriated by a 
particular class of individuals, their interest, or 
what is usually denominated the landed in- 
terest, becomes directly opposed to that of all 
the rest of the community ; whatever measures 
are beneficial to the community, by enabling 
them to obtain the necessaries of life at a 
cheaper rate, are adverse to the interests of the 
landholders, and vice vers&: corn bills, and 
other proceedings of the same nature, are there- 
fore the true legitimate offspring of feudal ty- 
ranny. 

• A revenue might, however, still be levied from the occu- 
piers of land, for permissioo to cultivate the soil aa already 
staled, and would be a tax upon raw produce. 
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ON THE RENT OF MINES. 

The metals-and minerals, like all other thiDgs, 
are obtained by the. labour of man, and their 
value is entirely regulated by the quantity of 
labour expended m extracting them from the 
eajrth.tand preparing them for the uses to which 
tiieyiare destined. 

. If nones were equally fertile,, and so. abun- 
dant that people might jwork as many as they 
chose, . no rent would be paid : : the value of the 
produce would, in that.case, entirely. depend on 
the value of the labour necessary to extract 
the metal or mineral from the mine, and brii^ 
it to market. 

But mines, as well as lands, being different 
in-point of fertility, situation, :&c. &c.,.the poor- 
estand least favourably situated mine that is 
worked, must yield a return to the collective 
labour employed on it, equivalent to that which 
can.be obtained in any other en^ploy^ient, and 
ther exchangeable value of its produce deter- 
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mines that of all the other mines of the same 
metal or mineral; consequently, the difference 
between its produce and that obtained from 
every other mine of the same metal or mineral, 
by means of equal quantities of labour and ca- 
pital, constitutes the rent of every other parti- 
cular mine, and such rent does not, in the least, 
affect the exchangeable value of the metal or 
mineral derived from those mines. 

It, therefore, appears that the principles we 
have laid down, respecting the tent of land, are 
applicable to the rent of mines ; and it is not, 
therefore, necessary to enlarge on it further 
in this place, than ifi notice that the only dif- 
ference (which, however, is only apparent) is, 
that in the case of rent paid for land : it is in 
lieu of the inherent, indOBtructible' powers of 
that soil, to afford a surplus prodtice over other 
soils. But the rent of mines being' paid, -for 
the surplus of a produce previously formed by 
nature, only in a definite quantity, and there- 
fore exhaustible, when that period arrives, 
the mine becomes worthless : the rent paid for 
liberty to cut down and appropriate self-plsmted 
or natural-grown timber, is of ^e same nature 
with that paid for the liberty Of working mines; 

The produce of mining, like that'of agtleut- 
tural labour, is subject to -fluctuations ittex^ 
changeable value, from similar' causes. .Any 
increased di£Bculty, whereby more labour is 
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required to prodace the same quantity, or any 
improvement io machinery, any increase in 
the quantity of the produce obtained by the 
same quantity of labour, must and will occasion 
a corresponding fluctuation in the exchange- 
able value of the former, as well as of the latter. 
■■: ' ^: :■;! tl 
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ON TAXES. 

Taxation is usually imposed by gorernments, 
for the purpose of defraying their expenditure 
of every description; and all taxes, other than 
those on rent, tithes, and dividends, must be ul- 
timately paid by the income arising from the 
collective labour of the country on which they 
are imposed. Such impositions are just, in ease 
the revenue arising from the soil of the country 
be inadequate to its expenditure ; but they are 
merely levied on the just or unjust plea of ne- 
cessity, in case such revenue be alienated into 
the hands of individuals, through the ignorance 
or weakness of the government. 

The capital* of a country consists in its fixed 

* B7 the taraa capital, it is always id this work intended to 
express that part of the fixed labour of a country, which a, or 
may be, productirely employed ; and by the term stock, to 
metB that part of the national capital vhicb the goreroment 
hare (perhaps neaessarilj) destroyed in war, sad for which 
they faftve been forced by the holders of fixed property in.ge- 
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and immediate labour : and whether taxes be 
levied by appropriating a part of that labour 
itself, or of the returns made to it, which are 
usually denominated profits -and wages, it is 
equally a tax on the 'productive capital of the 
country, which will be retarded in its natund 
course of advancement, or reduced to a station- 
ary or retrograde state, in a degree exactly cor- 
responding to the magnitude of the cause. 

Any. country, whose annual productions are 
greater, equal to, or less, than its annual con- 
sumption, does increase, replace, or diminish 
its capital. Capital may, therefore, be in- 
creased by an increased production, by a dimi- 
nished unproductive consumption, or by both 
these combined ; and may be made to continue 

nent], and the landed interest in particular, to confer on its late 
propiietore or theit assignees that claim on the prodnce of 
the remaining existing coital and labour of the connliy, 
which is generally expressed by the term national debt ; or, in 
odier words , have burdened the remaining capital of the conn- 
tiy with the payment of an equivalent for the produce, which 
the consumed and fictitiously created, or ratbei increased 
capital would, itself, have yielded to die proprietors thereof, 
if it had still, and in reality, been in existence and prodnctire 
employmenL The term revenue is, in like nannei, restricted 
to mean that arising from the soil of the country, and vul- 
garly denominated rent ; while the term income will be used 
to designate that which any individual, or class f^ indindnals, 
obtain from their employment of the two species (d labour, 
uiaally termed capitid and labour, or collective labour. 
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Stationary, or be diminished, by the si&glo or 
combined effects of the opposite causes. 

It follows, that if additional taxes, or, which 
is the same thing, additional consumption on 
the part of the gbvetnment,- can be met by in- 
crea^^ prodt^ctibn, or dimiilished unproductive 
consumption on the part df the people, those 
taxes will ^t upon inconle, and will not iax' 
pair the national ^a^tal; altiiough they will pre- 
vent its po^ible or naturd increase, in a de- 
gree cotrespondFog to thfe amount of the tax. 
But if such additional t&te^he paid wholly, or 
ih'part, out of- c&pitali the country will be im- 
poverished by ^he funds allotted to productive 
coDsumptibn* being ithpaited ; and the bulk of 
its population will thereby be reduced in cir- 
cumstances, and, perhaps, even in numbers. If 
borrowing on the credit of the existing capital 
be the mode adopted to raise the taxes, the ul- 
timate effect will be still worse ; for it is, in this 
case, both literally and metaphorically true, 
that a heavy burden may easily be hojcae during 

* It must be understood, that all the productions of a coan- . 
tr^ are ultimately consumed : but it makes the greatest dif- 
fereuce imag;inable, whether they are coaaumed by those nho 
reproduce, or by those who do not reproduce, another equi- 
valent amount of wealth. , When a portion of income of any 
description whatever is saved, it is a positive addition to 
capital ; but whether such increase be, or be not, perma- 
nent, will depend on the use to which it is put 
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an bottfi althougti one mucb^ lighter would ex- 
hanist the bracer campletely, if be were obliged 
to cuTy 'it a. whole 4ay> 
T.-rTbe diminution of national coital, and of 
national pcoductipn, will always be in exact 
profk^fti w ta each other : ^nd, therefore, if the 
sante unproductiye expenditiu^ on the part of 
th& peofile, and. of the goTechmeut, continue 
with a-conetanUy dimmishing annual repfoduc- 
tion, the national resources will fall away with 
iQ^reaMEig rapidity, ^^ be accompanied and 
tillow^d ^y distceps.and ruin. 

Notwithstanding the eoormous destruction 
o£ oaqftital by the immense expenditure of the 
'English' goveniment. and its creation of ficti- 
tio>iB capital, duiing the last fifty years, the in- 
OEeas^ pEeduction on the part of the commu- 
nity has, doubtless bef n stUl greater ; and if the 
claims for perpetual interest on the amoimt of 
tbue capital so expended had been annihilated 
t^gcUwr with itself, by its payment beiiig 
n^w^ ia^ed property,, it would soon have 
been, but little felt by Uie people, (comparative- 
]^ ^peaJcing)^* The extension and improve- 
ments of machinery,- and consequent increase 
pi commerc^ and' population^ have, notwith- 

,* Tbe anti-population ists may be challengecl to point out 
any pfevious period of the English history, vfaen a leaser 
fitainbeijof capitalists' and laboureri could' bare afforded a 
greater tyfforortioDid expewiitufe. 
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Standing the va^t portion of' the national 
wealth destroyed in war, he&\ the cause of the 
extension of agriculture — the increase of ship- 
ping and manufactures — the building of grand 
and spacious docks — the opening of spacious 
canals, as well as many other expensive under- 
takings : and whether the career of improve- 
ment be continued, or not, will depend upon 
the ability of the people to bear the present 
excessive we^ht of taxation, until it be light- 
ened either by a revolution in the subject of its 
exaction and application, or by a proportionate 
increase of population and wealth. 

Still, however, it is certain, that all the above- 
mentioned improvements are but. a type of 
what would have been made, if the sum of from 
500 to 1,000 millions, expended in the work 'of 
destruction, had been applied to the improve- 
ment of the country, and the support of pro- 
ductive labour; — " what bounds could imagi- 
nation set to the welfaire and glory of the Bri- 
tish isles, if a tenth, or even a twentieth part, 
of the war expenditure had been annually ap- 
plied in improving and creating harbours, in 
bringing our roads to the best state possible, in 
colonizing upon our waste lands, in reclaiming 
fens and conquering tracks from the sea. in en- 
couraging the liberal arts, and erecting suitable 
buildings for education and divine worship, and 
inmakjog wariqion pl^sical and ini*n| e«il. 
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with the whole artiUeryof wisdom and rigfateous- 
nras, with all the resources of science, and all' 
the ardour of enlightened and enlarged bene- 
volence!"*. - 

All taxes must either. fall on capital or in- 
come, or both. If they encroach oq capital, 
they must proportionably diminish that fund, 
by whose extent that of the productive in- 
dustry of the conntry is always regulated ; and, 
if they fall on income, which would be ex- 
pended within the country itself, they must 
produce evil, either by lessening the power of 
accumulation, or forcing the contributors to 
save the amount of the tax, by making a cor- 
t-esponding diminution of their former unpro- 
ductive consumption of the necessaries and 
luxuries of life. 

If they fall on both capital and income, to 
a greater extent than the annual income of the 
country can replace, national ruin must be the 
ultimate consequence. Some taxes produce 
these effects in a much greater degree than 
others ; but the great evil of taxation is in- 
herent in its nature, and is manifested in the 
consequent general amount, and the nature of 
its efiects fsJEen collectively. 

Taxes are not necessarily taxes on capital, 
because they are nominally laid ca capital; 

. * Vide Uto Poet LaitieiU't.I<etter to William Smith, 1817. 
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Qor cm , ia(»aiQ, because they are noiiunttUy 

.-,Most:tMea, JaideitiieT on capital or incomei 
will be paid from income, so long as that csffi 
}^S^ r(4i>ctioQ ; ap4> \ tJhQref«i:e» as taxation 
{ffOC^s. PI. ia,«tlter,'WQTds, as government 
i%CX«isi^ jtft ^Kp€pO«lit»Sgi«n idle persons, or 
Oft tijq eirfployment qf , unptpduclive labourers, 
a9i4 supptorta that ejxpCvdiUvre by taxation, the 
aifi9u^efi9iymeiit^ e£ tl;L«, people must be dimi- 
W^duDttless Shefyaceonabled, pjoportionably, 
19.,^VQreas@tt^capitlaLwd income byextea- 
W>i'i (rfliB^te^ adoption. of.iJnproved machinery, 
2^^. }t«^04id lie.^ ptjicy of governments 
tq «nopi;ffae@ a 4upo$itiW[ iljp! do this, and not 
Ifi take, affray or withhold .-thiP; means of effect- 
ing it, and never to lay on such taxes as will 
W^vif;a];>ly- fall. o|t capital,. QJT th£ income des- 
tined to increase, or repjace it,; since, by so 
4(}y>& 'th«y eith«jr impair; the funds for the 
maii}^iW^anQ«,eri«iheiir. ;4ul. ^ereby directly 
{H^ucen wba( hja9<be«a^li«rm£id a redundant 
pi^Hlati9p,;(ai|d »Khi^if^V!e|,S9 redundant as 
n^p; i^-ip^iit! a.d Mn i pift h in s mt^)-^ox else, by 
'^'Sli^g ^ w#ans:pf(,&tfm«.prodiiction» re* 
duce the country tc»& stationary COOditiiiMfc. 
,lii!lc^ppQ«^.^tJI»t,)&e.^]^.ii9^sers of Etig- 
^wif|»pr&f(bef^:igtlt»»bJirof 1^« e^Eect oC those 
taxes theyjhave imposed on the transference 
of ipto^erty'ftOiMr 'tfaeiitetfd taithe lilting, or 
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fsoxa, (4te< perwQ to apoth^j • in the way ^ ^v^- 
chftse and, sale, 33 alsoi Oft the borrowing o^ 
inoney* &c.i; and on tlaivr; proceedings; iiifi 
effect in 9iL the«e, nad sinlilar cases, being %o. 
reduce th9 capita oitba firoperty subjected 
to such taxation. Almo^all taxes hithertet 
levied, exclusive of those on rent, tithes, and 
dividends, are more or less unthrifty taxes, 
that increase the revenue of the sovereign, 
which seldom maintains any but unproductive 
labourers, at the expense of the capital or 
income of that part of the people, who seldom 
maintain any but productive labourers. 

Taxes on the transference of property, like- 
wise prevent the national capital from being 
distributed in the way most beneficial to the- 
community. For the general prosperity, there 
cannot be too much facility given to the con- 
veyance and exchange of all kinds of property, 
ss it is by such means that capital of every 
species is likely to find its way into the hand 
of those who will best employ it, in increasing 
the productions of the country. Why does an 
industrious individual wish to sell any or all 
his property, but that he may employ his funds 
in some more productive employment? why 
does another wish to buy, but for the same 
reason ? The exchange increases the general 
income, by increasing that of individuals. — 
But if the charges on the transfers are so jbx- 
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orbitant as to prevent or retard the exchange, 
they are an obstacle to this increase of the 
general income;' such taxes are, neverUieless, 
easily- collected, which, in the apparent opinion 
of the imposers, i:s rebkoaed to compensate 
for their injurious effects. 
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TAXES ON JIAW PRODUCE. 



Hating already stated ^ ] 
price of corn, or other raw produce of ihe 
so3, in ngulated by the cost of its pnxUctiaa 
on that land, and with that capital, exclusire- 
ly, which affords no greater return than is 
equivalent to the general rates of profits in the 
country, and, consequently, does net, tend can- 
not, pay any revenue ; it will follow, that 
whatever increases the cost of production will 
raise its price, both nominally and really; what- 
ever reduces it, will reduce the price. If 
there be a necessity for raising a greater quan- 
tity of raw produce, it can only be obtained at 
a greater cost of production, by employing 
capital on inferior lands, or on lands already 
under cultivation, for the purpose of increasing 
^eir produce ; which increased produce will 
not, of course, yield the same return to tbe 
capital employed in its production, as was ob- 
tained by the first portion of capital employed 
on those lands. Any taX, therefoi-e, which 
may be imposed on the cultivator or labourer. 
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whether in the shape of taxes on neceraaries, 
land'tax, tithes, or a tax on raw produce, will in- 
fallibly raise itsexchangeable value; as the remis- 
sion of such taxes, the employment of improved 
agricultural machinery, or improvements of any 
kind, wbereby'iii^ g4)pAil 'qiKlAtity of raw pro- 
duce is obtaiae(|,|^y ]es$Jab.9]i^r, will inevitably 
lower its exchangeable value. 

A lim iutfae pqce of caw |Hrodaee» the tm\j 
mtfeuM by which the-enltivator ofviich bhd 
ctm pay a tax on it, andbontinue to derive the 
usual aad general' profits fibca this enploum 
ment of bis capital; hej" therefore, tniifatand 
will have the power of nusiog the. prioelof iraw 
produce, by a sum equal to. th^' tax.; winch 
increased price will be paid by the consun^orsi 
\vho are the community at lai^e. 

Revenue, it must be xemeteberj^ istteexT 
cess of the produce obt&ined, by eqiKd:quftit> 
titles and qualities of. labour, -from land of 
every superior degree of fertility over that ao 
obtained from the worst laud under cahivfttioa,' 
wfaidi yields the general profits of labolic aad 
cs^ital, but nothing more. . 

A tax on com then would be {»aid by tho 
c<Hi8ainer8 of corn, and would r&ise its ex- 
changeable value. In pFoportion as raw pro- 
duce entered into the composition of tiie othear 
commodities, their 'exchangeable value also 
would be raised; they would, in fiict, be 
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mdtrectty taxed, andtheitescfaatigeabl&Vttlue 

raised in proportion to &e {iniount of tbat'ihai-e 
of the tax levied on thfem. ' ■ ■ •" ' '■ ; 
A tax on raw produce, ot the' neee^d-Heit'of 
the labourer, would ^ise wages aald''' lower 
profits, if the necessaries 'find' kbmf6rt? df-iltb 
labourer could not be reduced. In cons^uAniHi 
of the natural exertion df the voluntary poWBr 
of racrease possessed by the huihan-^eeies, 
wages will never continue long mubh iboVB 
their natural price ; and> in most countries, cer- 
tain causes* exist, whose effects tend to re- 
duce the income of common labourers so- low, 
as to render it impossible for that' class 'ttf 
bear any considerable proportion of the addi- 
tional taxation; consequently, if, when re-'" 
duced to such a condition, they havfi'ttf Tiiaj* 
an additional sum of— say 8^. per quarter for 
com, and so in proportion for othfer neces- 
saries, they would not be able to subsist them- 
selves and families on the same wages as before ; 
wages then must inevitably rise, or else the 
sum levied from the labourers m^st be repaid 
to them in the shape of poor rates, &c. ; and, in 
proportion as wages rose, profits would fidt. 
Government would receive a tax of 8*. a quar- 
ter on all the corn consumed in the country ; 

' Ecclesiastical and civil tyranny in particular, with their 
iniepaiable attmdanta — i^orance, indolence, and filth. 
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a- part of which would be psud directly- by all 
the consumers of corn ; the ptl>er part would be 
paid indirectly by-those who employed labour, 
and would affect profits in the same manner 
as if wages had been raised by ^n increased 
demaad for labour, compared with tha supply. 
«r from an increasing difficulty of obtainii^ the 
foodand necessaries required by the labourer. 

A tuc on the produce of the land would 
operate as follows : — 

1st. It would raise the price of raw produce 
by a sum equal to the tax, and which would 
be paid by each consumer in proportion to his 
consumption. 

2ndly. It would either raise the wages of 
labour and lower profits, or else deteriorate 
tjie condition of the labourers. 

3dly. It would force a larger manuiacturing 
capital to be employed in the first stage of all 
manufactures of taxed raw produce, instead 
of merely requiring a part of the produce, as in 
the case of -taxes on completed manufactures. 

It may then be objected, against such a tax — 

1st. That, by raising the wages of labour, 
and lowering profits, it is an unequal tax, as 
it affects the income of the farmer, trader and 
manufacturer, and leaves untaxed the reve- 
nue of the landholder, stockholder, and others, 
enjoying fixed incomes,, except what would 
be paid by them as mere consumers. 
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3ndly. That there would be a considerable 
interval between the rise in the price of com 
and the rise of wages, during which much dis- 
tress would be experienced by the labourer. 

3dly. 'Wiat raiSirig wages, and lowering pro- 
fits, is a preTentiveofaccUmulation, and acts 
in the same way as a natural poverty of soil. 

4thly. That, by raising the price of raw 
produce, the prices of all commodities, into 
which raw produce enters, would be raised ; 
first, by the amount of the tax, — and next, by 
the interest of the capital paid as tax, in the 
first instance ; and that, therefore, we shoiild 
not meet the foreign manufacturer on equal 
terms, in the general market. 

The first objection may be obviated, by 
taking a portion of revenue from the receivers 
thereof, by a direct tax, equivalent to that 
paid by persons having incomes of similar 
amount. By so doing, all the objects sought 
by means of an income tax would be obtained, 
without have recourse to the obnoxious mea- 
sures of prying into every man's concerns, and 
arming individuals with powers totally repug- 
nant to the rights, feelings, and habits, of a 
fi:ee country ; but a tax on com would hardly 
be submitted to in a country possessing any 
degree of fireedom. 

The second objection is, in a great degree, 
well founded ; and whenever it becomes neces- 
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sary to impose such a tax, as is here supposed, 
it would be the bouadeu duty of those, by whose 
power it was imposed, to frame regulations 
adequate to counteract the evil effects which 
result to the labouring claiJses, from a sud- 
den use in the price of food and necessaries ; 
because they can seldom, or never, get their 
wages raised with equal celerity ; and, conse- 
quently, will suffer much distress in the mean 
while ; and their subsequent condition may 
be materijdly deteriorated thereby. 

A high price of provisions may, however, 
arise from very different causes, and may, 
therefore, produce very different effects. It 
may arise from — 

Ist. A deficient supply. 

2ndly. From a gradually increasing demand, 
which may be ultimately attended with an in- 
creased cost of production. 

3d1y. From a fall in the value of money, and 

4thly. From taxes on necessaries. 

These four causes require to be severally ex- 
amined. 

A bad harvest will cause a high price of pro- 
visions ; and the high price is one of the ways 
by which the consumption is suited to the state 
of the supply. If all the purchasers of com 
were equally rich, this would take place much . 
more completely ; but, according to the greater 
degree of inequality in the power of pur- 
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chase, mil be that of. the sufferiogst sustained 
by the different classea of t^ commuqity ; and, 
in 9 country where^ by meUm of ,tex6% on the 
necessaries and conveniences of life, the la- 
bourer is deprived of a : great past of the reward 
of his labour, the regulating money-wages, 
by the price of food, is an incumbent duty 
on the government^ when it has imposed such 
taxes; as also, that of permitting the &ee im- 
portation of food, and encouraging the adoption 
of the most useful substitutes. The rise of the 
money-wages of labour will not raise the price 
in an equal degree ; because, the labourers, 
whose means are thereby increased, are but a 
part of the consumers ; and, by lowerii^ pro- 
fits and' revenue, it will proportionately de- 
prive the rich of a part of their power .of con- 
sumption, although such deprivation cannot 
be productive to them .of any inconveniences 
deserving the name of suffering. Under a na- 
tural system, all legislative interference is un- 
wike and pernicious ; but a system oi pupillage 
renders such interference absolutely Just and 
necessary. If we encage a bird, or domesti- 
cate an animal, we must attend to their wants, 
spce we have abridged or deprived their 
powers of providing for themselves. 

When a high price of corn is the effect of an 
increasing demand, it is always preceded or 
accompanied by an increase of wages ; for de- 
K 2 
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maud cannot increase without an increase of 
means in the people to pay for that which they 
desire. Anaccumulationofcapitalnaturally pro- 
duces an increased competition, among the em- 
ployers oflabour.and consequent rise in its price. 
The labourer is then enabled, and induced, to 
marry sooner than he otherwise could or would 
do ; and, in the course of time, the demand for 
food and necessaries for his family naturally su- 
persedes that of the other enjoyments, on which 
the increase of his wi^es was previously ex- 
pended. Com rises, then, because there are 
those in the society who have improved means 
of paying for it ; and the profits of the fiirmer 
is raised above the general level of profits, till 
the requisite quantity of capital has been em- 
ployed in the production of the food and neces- 
saries required ; whether, after this has taken 
place, corn shall again fall to its former price, 
will, as we have elsewhere shewn, depend on 
the quality of the land from which the increas- 
ed quantity of corn has been supplied.* The 
high wages, in the first instance, proceed from 
an increase in the demand for labour; inas- 
much as it encouraged marriage, it produced 
the effect of increasing the supply of labour; 
but when the supply has been obtained, wages 

* If it do not fall, the increase of price will be paid to the 
landholder* in fonn of rent, if the State permit that to be 
done. 
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will again fall to their former price, if corn 
has fallen to its former price ; — to a higher than 
the former price, if the increased supply of 
corn has been produced from land of an inferior 
quality, and if no corresponding reduction has 
taken place in the cost of producing other 
commodities. If the increased demand for 
labour proceeded from natural causes, there 
can seldom be any effect produced beyond 
what the case requires ; but, if the cause were 
artificial and temporary, a re-action will take 
place, whereby the wages of labour will be re- 
duced below their natural level ; and then the 
distress and suffering, which will be thereby 
occasioned, are chargeable on those by whose 
measures such artificial causes were put in 
operation. 

A fall or rise in the value of the circulating 
medium can produce no ultimate rise or fall in 
liie price of labour, or any other commodity ; 
but, on, account of the difficulty which attends 
the changing old or established wages to an 
accordance with new circumstances, it will be 
found, that, when the value of money is falling, 
and, consequently, Uie onerous task of raising 
the wages of labour, in a corresponding degree, 
is imposed on the labourer, he will, while en- 
deavouring to effect it, be injured thereby. 
When, on the contrary, the value of money is 
rising, it becomes the business of the capitalist 
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to lower wages ; and he will then be propor- 
tionally injured while so doing. 

The third objection is equally applicable to 
all taxation,* which, under every form, presents 
but a choice of evils ; if it does not act on pro- 
fits, or other species of income, it must act on 
expenditure, oi* on capital : we, of course, 
suppose, that an imperious necessity exists, for 
raising'a certain sum by means of a tax; and, 
thereforci provided the burthen be equally 
borne by every one, it is quite indifferent, whe- 
ther it belaid on production, or on profits; 
whetiier applied immediately to profits, or. in- 
directly, by taxing the land, or its produce; 
bat the latter mode -has this advantage over 
other taxes ; — that, provided all other income 
be proportionally taxed, no class of the com- 
munity can escape it, and each will be made to 
contribute according to their means. • 

From taxes on expenditure, a miser or an 
absentee, deriving an income from the country, 
may escape; the former, with an income of 
10,000/. per annum, may not expend 300/. ; 
the latter*, with the same income, may not ex- 
pend any part of it whatever in the country 

• When we Bay, all tawitiMi, We exclude that which may 
beludou piiblic revenue,' OF other. Bxed incomea, whether 
derived from land, or tithes, ^c. ; when we mean to express 
any of that species of taxation,, it ^ould be more correct to 
term it — resumption of public ri 
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fiwm whidi it is taken; 'but from taxes. on pro- 
fits atHi income, of every descriptioD, they can- 
not wholly escape. The first will contribute 
to them, either by giving up a part, or the 
value of a part, of his produce or income in 
the advanced prices of the necessaries of life, 
essential to production ; be will be unable to 
accumulate at the same rate. The income of 
the latter, will be reduced in proportion toithe 
tax, or to the reduction of the incomes of those 
from whom it is derived, and their consequent 
diminished capacity of liinushing it. 

Whether a country be insulated from all 
others or. not, it can in no way shift any por- 
tion of ^ its taxes from itself to another nation 
(exceptiby the imposition of a tribute on such 
other nation, or by imposing an export duty on 
any article which, without reducing the quan- 
tity exported, will proportionately raise its 
pricein the importing country) ; because, whe- 
ther a share of 'the piofits of any foreign trade 
be taken by the government, or whether it all 
go directly into the pockets of the individuals 
engaged in it, is immaterial to the foreigner 
with whom it is earned on ; the proportion re- 
ceived by government in the shape of taxes, 
under the name of customs, excise, &c. is, in all 
cases, . besides those above mentioned, derived 
from its own subjects alone. 

The fourth and last objection remains *to be 
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noticed, and wiQ be found to be, in a considerable 
degree, well founded ; because, although tax- 
ation would hase the prices of commodities, yet 
they would not require any more money for their 
home circulation. Increased taxation must, 
therefore, have the effect of deranging and 
destroying foreign trade, if not counteracted 
by improved machinery, &c. &c. ; because we 
could only buy what we wanted in foreign mar- 
kets with money ; but, according to the above 
supposition, we have no more money than is ab- 
solutely necessary to circulate our commodities 
at home, and, consequently, cannot spare any 
for exportation. Improved machinery, and 
the discovery of cheaper markets, can alone 
counteract these effects of taxation, which even 
then swallow up much, if not all, of the ad- 
vantages resulting from such improvements and 
discoveries, all which would otherwise prima- 
rily redound to the advantage of its improvers 
and discoverers, and ultimately to the people 
■ at large. 

Like most other taxes on commodities, those 
laid on raw produce, as already observed, affect 
the prices of commodities unequally, accord- 
ing to the varied proportions in which the two 
sorts of labour, and the raw produce, enter 
into their production ; and, in its effects, will, 
more or less, retard or prevent the exportation 
of particular commodities, and, therefore, be at- 
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tended wiUi the same sort of iDcoftvemency and 
loss that attend the direct taxing of commodi- 
ties. By the alteration of the natural relation 
between the value of each, it would, moreover, 
prevent the best distribution of the capital of 
the world, which is never so well regulated, as 
when every commodity is freely allowed to 
settle at its natural price, unfettered by artifi- 
cial restraint. 

A rise in the price of any commodity, in con- 
sequence of taxation, or of difficulty of produc- 
tion, will, in all cases, ultimately be produced 
by those causes, or either of them ; but the' 
duration of the interval, before the matket- 
price will conform to the natural price, must 
depend on the nature of the commodity, and 
on the facility with which it can be reduced in 
quantity. Com being a commodity indispen- 
sibly necessary to every one, little effect will 
be produced on the demand for it, in conse- 
quence of a tax ; and, therefore, the supply 
would not probably be long excessive, even if 
the producers had great difficulty in removing 
their capitals from the land. For this reason, 
the price of corn will speedily be raised by 
taxation, and the farmer will be enabled to 
transfer all but his own share of the tax from 
himself to the consumers. 

It is, therefore, ,evid«it, that the general 
effects produced by the taxing of commo4itieB 
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is a. fse of' their pricey wbMreby exportation, 
£uid, consequently, fore^ trade, is checked ; 
since, independent of the usual taxation-effects, 
the nation is placed under comparative disad- 
vantages, as far as regtmls the competition in 
foreign markets. Itmay, therefore, be said of the 
indirect tax on eommodiUes, levied by a direct 
tax on raw produce, as of the direct tax On 
commodities, that it only presents a choice of 
evils, the < least of wbich> however, is to be 
prefeired, if a choice must be made. 
: it has been stud, that if duties and draw- 
backs, &c.* were accurately adjusted to the 
amoun^^ of taxation^ foreign trade would not 
be affected thereby. It i^ however, impossi- 
ble to. accurately counterbalance taxation by 
that means, even' if no ether difficulties were 
thereby produced ' than those of the numerous 
and vexatious regulations', delays. Sec. which 
are necessary for the prevention of fraud J 'add 
to whicl^,'' the national 'expense of preventing 
smugglings The present system is, however, 
defective on another account : instead of levy- 
ing a stamp-duty proportioned to the amount 
of thie exported goods, the same expense, de- 
lays, &c., are incurred; in giving boiids, &c. 
for a quantity bf goods of ten pounds', as of 
ten thousand pounds Value ; the consequences 
Of which ' are,' that small parcels of any com- 
m<!>dity, which pays or hds pdd a taX,' cannot 
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be exported advantageously, and the exporta- 
tionis, therefore, thrown into the hands of great 
capitalists, who cannot attend to small invest- 
ments, or, for the above reasons, cannot do it 
advantageously; whereby exportation is check- 
ed, both in the quantity and number of ex- 
portable commodities. 'Many branches of trade, 
now of great magnitude, have arisen from very 
small beginnings ; but the above system tends 
to prevent similar advantages being obtained 
for the future. 
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. TAXES ON GOLD. 

If the mines fromiwhich gold is extracted were 
situated ia this country, and if gold were 
taxed, its relative value would be lowered, until 
the produce was reduced in quantity, unless 
the government should export the amount of 
the tax ; for, if it were brought into the market 
of the country, and, of course, employed in the 
purchase of commodities to be expended unpro- 
ductively, it would thereby reduce the quantity 
of commodities, while the quantity of money re- 
maining the same, would be depreciated in a 
corresponding degree. If the produce of the tax 
was exported, it would be to those nations who 
were in want of it ; aCnd they would be equally 
willing to purchase it from the people of the 
exporting country, by whom the commodities 
obtained in return would probably be consumed 
productively, whereby the wealth and popula- 
tion of the country would be proportionately 
increased. Gold, however, not being the na- 
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tural produce of the country, nor of any one 
other country, but of several, we need not pur- 
sue the discussion of an imagined case any fur- 
ther than merely to observe, that such tax, 
like all others, would be a transfer of part of 
the produce of labour, from the individuals to 
the government. A tax on money would, in its 
effects, be nearly similar to a tax on gold pro- 
duced from the mines of the country, unless 
the government could confine the country to 
the use of its own produced gold alone, which 
it never could do, if allowed foreign trade. 

If, of every 1000/. in the country, govern- 
ment could take 100/. by a tax to that amount, 
the remaining 900/. could not purchase more 
commodities than 900/. previously could ; but, 
from the probable mod6 in which the tax would 
be employed, as above explained, it is very 
likely, that the value of money would be de- 
preciated thereby ; and, therefore, that the re- 
maining 900/. would not be equally valuable 
afterwards, as the 900/. was before the tax was 
paid. 

A tax on the coinage of money, ixsually de- 
nominated seignorage, is, in every sense, equi- 
valent to a tax on money. It has been said, 
that seignorage is a tax which nobody pays ; 
on which we must observe, that if Nobody 
could foe made to pay taxes, it would doubt- 
less be a very desirable consummation ; but as 
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we are not yet aware of its havbg been put into 
executioii in the modem financial system, we 
shall proceed to inquire into the reality of Hob 
gruid discovery. Suppose that I carry £100 
in bullion to the mint, and that 5 per cent, of 
the whole quantity is retained for the state, 
I would receive back an £100 in coin; but I 
could not purchase the same quantity of com- 
modities with the £100 of cdn as I could 
for the £105: it cannot be said that £100 
is equivalent to the £105, because the state 
will brii^ the £5 into the ^market, and there- 
by the currency will be depreciated to that 
amount ; and, if applied unproductively by the 
state, the whole will be still further deprecia- 
ted, as has been already shewn. If it were 
hoarded by the state, or thrown into the sea, 
the depreciation would not take place: but 
what, in such a case, would be its use to the 
state ? and how would the gold be furnished, 
either for boarding or for exportation ? 

It may still be said, that, if sent to foreign 
countries as subsidy, or to pay for supplies fur- 
nished for the army or navy, it would save 
those charges to the nation ; - but, if coin is the 
circulating medium, Uien a determinate quantity 
of bullion is wanted for that purpose, sufficient 
to keep up the currency to the necess^ value 
inthe ei^change of the world; and, if liie state 
abstract a pwt as seignorage, and expend it as 
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above, then the people must carry their commo- 
dities abroad to repurchase the part exported 
by the state. If the currency be paper, the tax 
could not be sent abroad, except to be returned 
for commodities which would produce the 
same effect; so that the sum of the whole mat- 
ter is, that seignorage is a tax, and, like all 
other taxes, is paid by the people ; and, there- 
fore, the discovery of a tax to be levied by the 
state, and paid by nobody, is still a desideratum 
in the' science of political economy. 
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TAXES ON HOUSES. 

Taxes on houses, though laid on the occupier, 
may fall on the proprietor or landholder by 
causing a diminution of profit or rent. Such a 
tax may, however, be generally and naturally 
considered as an additional rent paid by the 
tenant ; because, in an increasing or even a sta- 
tionary state of society, the demand must con- 
tinue or increase, people must have houses, and 
general poverty among the occupiers can alone 
lower the rent below the relative proportion it 
bore to other things, previous to the laying on 
of the tax. 

The rent of a house is divisible into two 
parts, of which the one may be termed the pro- 
fits of the house-builder's trade, and the other 
the ground revenue paid for the permission 
to build thereon, granted by the landholders. 

In a stationary or improving state of society 
tiie building-rent must always continue so high, 
as to pay the same interest to the builder for 
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hiscftpital as. he would; have gpt , if he, ha^ 
lent it on^good security,, and ajso to affor^/ft 
surplus sufficient to keep thehouse in CMistant 
repair, and to rebuild it within a., ceittpij; 
period. 

It is evident, therefore, that no diminution 
can take place in the building-rent under 
the above-mentioned circumstances, and the 
same may be affirmed respecting the ground 
revenue, and that the additional tax will be 
paid by the occupiers while they have the 
means of doing so. The general impoverish- 
ment of the people can alone cause more 
than a relative reduction, either on the build- 
ing-rents or ground revenue, or oblige the re- 
ceivers of the latter to contribute any part 
thereof to the tax. . . 

Both the ground revenue of houses, and 
the ordinary revenue of land, are public re- 
venue, which the landholder enjoys without 
any care or labour of his own. Though a 
part (or all) of this revenue should be re- 
sumed by the State, in order to defray the 
expenses thereof, no discouragement will 
thereby be given to any sort of industry; 
the annual produce of the land and the labour 
of the society, the real wealth and revenue 
of the great body of the people, will be the 
same, or greater after such a resumption, as 
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before.— Ground rerenue. and the ordinary 
revenue of land> are, therefore, the only proper 
subjects of taxation^ or, rather, of resump- 
tion:— but uf tluB, more hereafter. 
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TAXES ON PROFITS. 

Taxes oq thos^ commodities, which are gene- 
rally denominated luxuries, fall primarily, and, 
therefore, chiefly on those Who mal^e use of 
them. A tax on wines is paid by the consum: 
er of wine ; a tax on pleasure-horses, or on 
coaches, is paid by those who provide for them- 
selves such enjoyments, and in exact propor- 
tion as they provide them ; but taxes on neces- 
saries do not affect the consumers of necessa- 
ries in proportion to the quantity that may be 
consumed by them, but ofllen in a much higher 
proportion. A tax on corn, we have observed, 
not only affects a manufacturer in the propor- 
tion that he and his family may consume com, 
but it alters the rate of profits of ca{»tal, 
and, therefore, also affects his income. What- 
ever cause raises the wages of labour artificially 
lowers the profits, of capital; therefore, every 
tax on every commodity consumed by the la- 
bourer, has a tendency to lower the rate of pro- 
fits. 
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It, therefore, appears that a tax on the pro- 
fits of capital will really rai^e the price of all 
the commodities produced by its employment, 
to the consumers thereof, of whom the capital-, 
ist and his labourers being a part, he first pays 
his perscnial share ; and secondly, in case the 
wages of the labourers are already so low as • 
not to be capable of any or but little reduction, 
he pays a part or all of their shares, likewise, 
in the form of higher wages, by which means 
he is made to bear more than his fair share of 
the tax so imposed, because all the rest of 
the community pay their own share only^ in 
proportion to the quantity of the commodities 
which they consume ; and, therefore, the impo- 
sition of the tax on the profits of all trades and 
employments* will alter the relative situation 
of all parties. 

One curious circumstance attending a gene- 
ral tax on profits is, that the profits of the far- 
mer being taxed would be advantageous to the 
land-holder ; thus shewing, that his interest is 
not only generally opposed to that of the com- 
munity of which he is a member, but particu- 
larly so to that of the very class with whom it 

* A tax on the profits of the bullion imported would 
produce the same, and no other effect, than it would do 
if the mines were in this country, and the profits of tlie mi- 
ner were also taxed. 
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faa£ been erroneously supposed to coincide. 
The landlord would be benefited by the tax 
on the tenant's profits, as he would be compen- 
sated for the additional price at which he would 
purchase his manufactured commodities, if they 
rose in price ; and he would have the same mo- 
ney revenue if, in consequence of a rise in the 
value of money, commodities sold at their for- 
mer price. A tax on the profits of the farmer is 
not a tax proportioned to the gross, but to the 
nett produce, after all chaises have been paid. 
The proportion, which the nett produce re- 
maining to the cultivator of land of different 
qualities bore to each other, would remain 
the same after the imposition of the tax, as 
before it. If, after the tax, the price of com 
and all other commodities remained as be- 
fore, by a rise in the value of money, both 
money and com rent would remain unaltered ; 
but, if the price of com and every other com- 
modity should rise, in consequence of the tax, 
which it will do, money rent will rise in the 
same proportion; so that, in every case, the 
landholder will either be unaffected or bene- 
fited by such a tax.* 

* That the profiU of the farmer only should be taxed, 
and not the profits of any other capitalist, would be highly 
beneficiBl to landlords. It would, in fact, be a tax on 
the consumers of raw produce, partly for the benefit of 
the State, and partly for the benefit of the landlords. 
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A tax on the profits of capital would also 
affect the stock-holders, if all the commodi- 
ties consumed by them were to rise in propor- 
tion to the tax, although their dividends con- 
tinued untaxed ; but if, from the alteration in 
the value of money, all commodities were to 
sink to their former price, the stock-holder 
would pay nothing towards the tax, if he still 
continued to receive the same money divi- 
dend ; and it is evident, that a tax on profits 
is merely one mode of abstracting from the 
people a part of the produce of their labour, 
and its employment by government would 
have similar effects to that of any other tax, 
falling under the same description, levied by 
it, and expended In the usual way. 

The discovery of machinery, which mate- 
rially improves home manufactures, always 
tends to raise the relative value of money, and, 
therefore, to encourage its importation. All 
taxation, all increased impediments, either to 
the manufacturer or the grower of commo- 
dities, tends, on the contrary, to lower the 
relative value of money, and, therefore, to en- 
courage exportation, if there be any to spare 
for that purpose ; otherwise, to swallow up 
the benefit of foreign trade in a corresponding 
degree. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

TAXES ON WAGES. 

Taxes on wages, like all other taxes, will press 
chiefly on those who must primarily pay them: 
they will raise wages, in a proportionate degree, 
if the labourers are previously reduced to such 
low wages that they camiot sustain any further 
diminution thereon; that is to say, if their 
situation, as to necessaries, comforts, and con- 
veniences, admit of it, they will be forced to 
reduce their expenditure; and according to 
the degree in which such reduction may be 
practicable will be the amount of the tax paid 
by them, and the rise of their wages ; and the 
employers of labour will, accordingly, contri- 
bute its whole share, or a part thereof, in the 
same way as if a tax to the amount of the 
whole, or such part, were laid on their own 
profits, partly by raising the prices of the pro- 
ductions of labour, which are created under 
their management, and by the employment of 
their capital, and partly by a reduction of their 
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profits; according, therefore, to the rise of 
wages, the consumers of the productions of 
labour will pay a portion of the tax. Were it 
possible to compel the employers of labour to 
continue, uninterruptedly, to employ it, whether 
they would or no, and also to prevent their 
raising the prices of their productions, a tax on 
wages would, under such circumstances, be a 
tax wholly on profits ; but those conditions 
being chimerical, the deductions drawn there- 
firom must be so likewise. 

All the effects which are produced on the 
profits of capital and the wages of labour, by a 
natural rise of land revenue, and a rise of ne- 
cessaries, by the natural progress of society and 
increasing difficulty of production, will gene- 
rally follow from a rise of wages in conse- 
quence of taxation; and, therefore, the enjoy- 
ments of the labourer, as well as those of his 
employers, will be curtailed by the tax ; and 
not by this tax particularly, but by every other 
which should raise an equal amount in a simi- 
lar way, as they would all tend to diminish the 
fund destined for the maintenance of produc- 
tive labour. 

Taxed commodities will not rise in propor- 
tion to the tax, if the demand for it diminish, 
and if the quantity cannot be immediately re- 
duced ; and, unquestionably, the same cause 
would influence the demand for labour : the 
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number of labourers canaot be rapidly in- 
creased or diminished in proportion to the in- 
crease or diminution of the fund which is to 
employ them. It has been said, that a fund, 
raised by a tax on wages, would be employed 
by government in the support of labourers, un- 
productive indeed, but still labourers, and that 
it would make no difference to the rest of the 
community. The absurdity of such assertions, 
however, will clearly appear by putting it in 
another form, viz. if government compel a cer- 
tain number of productive labourers to leave 
off working, and to be supported by the la- 
bour of the remainder, it would produce no 
alteration in the condition of that remainder ! 
If it could not, then, the more ladies and gen- 
tlemen (alias idlers) made in this way, the 
better; and the profound wisdom of the Roman 
Catholic system (merely in a political point of 
view) of supporting numerous bands of monks 
and nuns, at the public expense, is unexcep- 
tionable, and is, besides. Sax more advantageous 
to the community at large. 

Taxes upon wages will operate nearly in the 
same way as taxes on the necessaries of life : 
both will be chiefly borne by the labouring 
class, if their enjoyments admit of curtailment ; 
if they do not, then the employers of labour, 
and the consumers of the productions of labour, 
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roust pay the tax in the manner already ex- 
plained. 

A strange doctrine has been advanced on 
this subject by a very profound writer,* name- 
ly, that the levying a tax on wages would cre- 
ate a new fund for the employment of labour, 
and that, in consequence of the competition of 
the Employers of labour, it would raise wages. 
The wisdom aad truth of which doctrine will, 
we think, be easily discovered, by supposing a 
number of labourers, say thirteen for instance, 
havmg a shilling a day of wages from their em- 
ployee, to say to each otl^r, let twelve of us 
contribute thirteen pence a piece to the 13th, 
who shall set us to our usual work, and when 
we are done shall return us a shilling a piece, 
keeping the other shilling to himself for his 
trouble of superintendence. The object is to 
cause a::real rise of wages! But is it accom- 
plished by the above process ? It has been fur- 
ther said, that a tax upon wpges would be paid 
by the capitalist to government, aad be em- 
ployed by it in the employmeDt of labour ; but 
what would the capititlist do with it if it re- 
mained in his huids t Would he not employ it 
in productiye labour (i£a. demand for produce 
existed) to, as much advantage, at-.lei^st; as go- 

-* Vide MiM'f filenenUof PoHlical Ecba(»ny. 
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vernmeot could or would do ? If he employed 
it in the support of unproductive labour, and 
government did the same, where could be the 
increased demand for labour, in consequence of 
the transference of the funds for its support 
from the capitalist to the government? 

Another celebrated writer, of whom we shall 
have more to say presently, informs us, that 
the price of labour, when left to find its natural 
level, is a most important political barometer, 
Ac. &c. &e. ; but, unfortunately, he has not in- 
formed us what country he has in his eye, to 
which such barometer could be applied. It 
certainly is as inapplicable to the population 
of the British isles, under their present highly 
artificial system, as to Turkey. 

In a country where vast hordes of idlers are 
quartered on the labouring part of the commu- 
nity, it is worse than foolish to preach about 
the natural price of labour. It is heretical and 
seditious, because the agitation of the subject 
may prompt the labourei^ in general to enquire 
into the existence of the necessity for their sup- 
porting such hordes in a style of profuse ex- 
penditure and pampered luxury and vice.* 

* Some of the most vicknu hB^ts of tbe.UbotiringcMies 
have been iBtroduced among them by the classes compre- 
hended under, the titles , of . Nobility, G^tiy, &c. &c. Vide 
C^arnock's Hist, Mar. Arch. Preface, page Ixxxviii. where the 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

TAXES ON OTHER COMMODITIES THAN RAW 
PRODUCE. 

On the same principle, that a tax on corn would 
raise the price of com, a tax on any other 
commodity would raise the price of that com- 
modity. If the commodity did not rise by a 
sum equal to the tax (less, by his own share,) 
it would not give the same profit to the pro- 
ducer which he had before, and he would re- 
move his capitEd to some other employment, or 
to some other country, if that were in his 
power; if it were not, then he must pay the 
tax out of his profits ;* the taxing of all corn- 
following paragraph will be found : — " Our gentlemen cap- 
tains have had the honour to bring drinking, gaming, whore- 
ing, swearing, and all impiety, into the navy, and baniah 
all order and sobriety out 6( their ships. They have had 
further this ill effect, to 4>fing seamen to covet to act like 
gentlemen, when gentlei^en should learn to act like seamen." 
* It must always be remembered, that, in this point of 
view, labour is capital; it is the CE^ital of the immediate 
labourer. 
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modities will, while money remains at an un- 
altered value, raise their aggregate prices by a 
sum greater. than the amount of the tax; be- 
cause, by a rise in the prices of commodities, 
the dealers therein must employ a greater capi- 
tal, and consequently derive a greater sum, in 
the shape of interest, from a given quantity 
of commodities, after than before the imposi- 
tion of the tax. 

The evils of a system of taxation may be 
aggravated by more being taken from the peo- 
ple than finds its way into the coffers of the 
State, as a part, in consequence of its effect 
on prices, may possibly be 'received by those 
who are benefited by the peculiar mode in 
which such taxes are imposed; such taxes 
are proportionably pernicious ; because, when 
taxes operate fairly, they take the least possible 
sum from the people, besides what enters into 
the public treasury of the State. According to 
the present system of taxation, the very best 
of alt plans of finance is to spend little, and the 
best of all taxes is that which is the least in 
amount. :, 

Whatever may be the amount of taxation, 
and the magnitude of the national burdens, it 
must, and is, all borne by the labouring classes. 
All capital, all profits, all income, is derived 
from their labour, either directly or indirectly ; 
and, therefore, all contributions, whether from 
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capital, profits, or income, are furbished by 
the labourer^.* I^ In a family, consisting of 
nine persons, three of these provided by their 
labour for all the nine, it would surely be 
a gross falsdiood to assert, that the six shares 
of the unemployed persons were not furnished 
by those three labourers. 

It has been laid down as a sort of axiom, 
that all taxes on luxuries would fall only on 
those who paid them; but we see, from the 
above plain statement, by whom all taxes, as 
hitherto raised, are ultimately paid. Every 
man's power of consuming, whether produc- 
tively or not, is limited by his income. -He 
cannot then be deprived of a part of his in- 
come, without being obliged proportionally to 
reduce his consumption. Hence arises a dimi- 
nution of demand for these goods, which he 
no longer consumes, and particularly for those 
on which the tax is imposed. 

Whatever habit has rendered delightful, will 
be relinquished with reluctance, and will con- 
tinue to be consumed, notwithstanding the im- 
position of a heavy tax ; but this reluctance is 
limited, both by the will and the ability of the 
consumers ; and it is accordingly demonstrated 

*By the term labourer, we beTemeaD productive labourers, 
of everT-Tank-tuid degree, and whether the labour performed 
be thatttf the body or mind'. 
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by experience, that va incre^^ in the required 
amount, of taxatioa <^n dtminiEhes the- pro- 
duee. Every man has some standard, in his 
own mind, by which he estimates the value of 
enjoyments ; but that standard is as ramble as 
the human character. The government of a 
coifntry, whose financial situation has become 
exfremely artificial, by the mischievous policy 
of accumulating a large national debt and con- 
sequent enormous taxation, is therefore par- 
ticularly subject to failures, from the {kbove 
causes, in its attempts to raise additional sums 
by increasing the nominal amount of the taxes' 
already imposed on the community. 

Taxes levied on a country for the expense of 
supporting a war, o^ defraying any other un- 
productive or mischievous expenditure, are 
taken from the productive industry of the conn- 
try ; and, therefore, every saving which can be 
made irom such expenses will be generally add- 
ed to the capital and income of tbe country. 

When, for the expenses of a year's war, 
twenty millions are raised by means of a loan, 
it is not only the twenty milti6ns.'wluch are' 
finally withdrawn from the produotlve capital 
of the country, but also another motion yetirly 
ei^r afterwards, as interest «n those twenrty 
millioBis; and, since boUi the interest and ca|(i- 
tal will gen9raliy be employed nu supporting, 
unproductive labourers, both will be equally 
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lost to the country ; because, the interest on 
that capital, if it had been employed produc- 
tively by him who lent it, or paid it, to the 
State, would equally, with any other portion 
of his capital, have yielded him an income; 
but that income would have been derived from 
a real production, and would not have been 
furnished from the pockets of his fellow-dti^ns, 
as is the case of the income of the tax-r^eiver 
or stock-holder. 

An ingenious attempt is here made, by . oar 
author, Mr. Ricardo, to establish an important 
distinction between the interest of the national 
debt and the other necessary expenditure of 
government, by assertii^, as follows: — "By 
cancelling the national debt, one man's income 
might be raised from 1. 000/. to 1,500/.; but 
another man's would be lowered from 1,500/. 
to 1,000/. These two men's incomes now a- 
mount to 2,500/. ; they would .amount to no 
more then. If it be the object of government 
to raise taxes, there would be precisely the 
same taxable capital and income in one case as 
in the other. It b not, then, by the payment, of 
the interest on the national debt that a coun- 
try is distressed, nor is it by thfi exonenM^on 
from payment that it can be relieved. It is 
only, by savii^ from income, and retrenchij>g 
in expenditture, that the national, capital can be 
increased; and neither, the. income would b^ . 
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increased, nor the expenditure diminished, by 
t^ aanihilation of the national debtl !! " The 
answers to the following questions wiU, how- 
ever, tend to place the subject in a true light. 
|8 not the inter^tof the national debt, in other 
words, the income of the stock-holders, pmd 
OQt of the annual taxes of the country ? Are 
not the salaries and pensions of the servants 
of government, the pay of the full and half-pay 
officers, and the wages of the sddiers, sailors, 
labourers, and all other persons in the service 
of government, also paid out of the annual 
taxes? and is not the whole the expenditure 
of the government ? How then can it happen, 
that the annihilation of one portion of the ex- 
penditure cannot effect any diminution of the 
whole ; but that any retrenchment in the other 
portion of that expenditure can alone produce 
that effect ? If thirty millions a year be levied 
from off the taxable capital and income of the 
country, and given to a body of men — called 
stock-holders, can that taxable capital, &c. fur- 
msh the same amount of taxes to government 
as it could have done, if it had not previous- 
ly paid the aforesaid thirty millions to the 
stock-holders ; in other words, if it were exone- 
rated from the payment of the interest of the 
national debt ? Can government levy thirty 
millions for itself, and thirty millions more for 
the stock -holders, and yet levy only one sum 
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of thirty millions, in all, from off the taxable 
capital and income of the country ? Does no 
differem;e take plac^ in the amount of the tax- 
able capital and income of the country, whe- 
ther thirty millions thereof be annually ex- 
pended unproductively orreproductively ; whe- 
ther it be consumed'^by labourers, who replace 
it with a surplus, or' by stock-holders, who, in 
lieu of reproduction, exhibit a parcel of Stock- 
Exchange bonds ? The truth is, that, in mak- 
ing these aBserti<ms, Mr. Ricardo has (unwitting. 
lyno doubt) preached the Peel and the Rag- 
manufactory doctrine. That the national debt is 
the cause or source of national weaJtii. The doc- 
trine is now, however, rather too stale ; thanks 
to the Pitt-system, which has put it complete- 
ly, to the proof, and shewn it to be as rot- 
ten as the rags themselves, and as baseless as 
sotae of the beautiful colours of Peel's dwa 
{HTinted cottons. Mr. RiCa!rdo, indeed, has 
himself fairly disposed of the whole argument 
in the same chapter, by recommending, that 
the nation should cause the holders of fixed 
property to surrender to the stock-holders so 
much of that propertyasis mortgaged to them, 
so as the national labour may get quit' of the 
debt; because, says he, "If, on the breaking 
out of any future war, we shall not' have very 
considerably reduced our. debt, one of two 
things mu^ happen; either the whole expenses 
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of thai mar must be defrayed by taxes raised 
irom year to year, or we must, at the ead of 
that war, if not before, submit to a national 
bankruptcy." But, if the same taxable capi- 
tal and income existed, previous to the annihi- 
lation of the national debt, as after that had 
been effected, why should government find 
ady more difficulty in raising loans and taxes 
during the existence of the national debt than 
alter its annihilation ? Is not the taxable capi- 
tal and income of the country the only source 
^rom which taxes can be obtained ? What 
security can goTemment offer to the pufilic 
creditor, other than the taxable capital and 
income of the country ? If these be equally 
able' to furnish taxes, and be an equally, good 
security for the lenders of money before as 
alter, the annibitation of the national debt, why 
^ould the reduction of that debt be at all 
necessary, and why should there be any cause 
of fedr, that national bankruptcy would ensue, 
if it were not very considerably reduced ? — 
Mr. Ricardo, perhaps, thought it necessary to 
mix up two essentially distinct considerations. 
The benefit which would result to the coimtry 
firom the annihilation of the government debt 
is inc(Hitestible ; but that annihilation can cmly 
be accomplished, consonant with justice, by 
making the fixed property of the nation furnish 
tftCt. necessary amount. National bankruptcy 
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cannot fairly take place for a greater amount 
than the excess of the national debt beycmd 
the national property. It is true, the stoek- 
holders may be openly and forcibly defraudeid 
of their rights, by the villainy of their debtors ; 
but those rights are equally good over the 
rent of the country, with those possessed by 
any private creditor over the property of his 
debtor. 

Justice and good laith demand, that the 
great majority of the nation should not permit 
&ose who have guaranteed the payment of the 
interest of the government debt, viz. the land- 
holders in particular, and all other holders of 
fixed property in general, fraudulently to break 
that guarantee, nor induce others to do it fpr 
them, nor levy it from off the labour of the 
country; on the contrary, the nation should 
compel them to pa:y the interest of the morl- 
gage which they have contracted, or authorise 
the stock-holders to foreclose in case of failure. 
It is not to be tolerated for a moment tiiat 
those who have advanced their capital on that 
security, should be required to forego their 
equitable claims, on the plea of expediency ; 
for it is impossible that any man, or class of 
men, in the nation can possess a more valid 
right to his or their property, of whatever 
description, than that of the stock-holder to be 
paid the full interest of the national debt^ from 
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oat of the property of those who contracted 
it ; aod they are. as already observed, the land- 
holders in particular, and all other possessors 
of fixed property in general. 

By cancelling the government debt, by 
assigning to the stock-holders the produce of a 
tax on rent, &c. to the amount of their present 
dividends, the whole of the interest annually 
paid on it would immediately become pro- 
ductive capital; and a number of persons, 
equal to the whole of its present receivers, 
would thereupon be withdrawn from the un- 
productive and added to the productive labour 
of the country ; and would, therefore, not only 
provide for themselves, and, annually, repro- 
duce the capital employed, but also further 
add to the productive capital of the country ; 
because, capital, productively employed, is 
always reproduced with a surplus. 

A country, which, by enormous taxation, 
has so great a portion of its productive capital 
annually destroyed, would do well to relieve 
itself from such a plague, by the giving up to 
the national creditors that portion of its property 
which has been mortgaged to them, and which 
is alone necessary to effect its deliverance. — 
That Which is wise in an individual is wise also 
in a nation. A man, who has a revenue of 
600/., derived from fixed property of 10,000/. 
value, out of which he really had to pay 100/. 
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per annum towards the interest of the debt, is 
really worth only 8,000/.; and would be equal- 
ly rich, whether he coatiDued to pay 100/. per 
annum, or at once, and for only once, sacrificed' 
2,000/. worth of that property ; or, in other 
words, resigned a share of th&t amount to the 
stock -holder, who, of course, could have no ob- 
jections to be paid off in that manner. The 
scheme has been often recommended, but we 
have, I fear, neither wisdom enough, nor virtue 
enough, to adopt it ; but wish to continue to 
compel the labourihg population to pay the 
debts we have contracted on fixed proper- 
ty. If the holders of property really had to 
pay the stock-holders, tliey really would not 
wish to take the gratuitous trouWe of mti- 
naging the stock-holders' share, -and would 
. readily give up its management to its owners* 
or to the State, for their use; but they are 
well aware, that they do not pay it, and that 
tiie productively employed labour and capital 
of ^he country pays it for them. 

No sinking fund can be efficient for the pur- 
pose of diminishing the debt, if it be not derived 
from the excess of the public revenue over the 
public expenditure. It is to be regretted that 
the sinking fund in this country has only been 
such in name ; there has been no excess of .reve- 
nue over expenditure, but the contrary : and the 
sinking fund has not ofily been a grOTs delusion 
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on the public, but has actually added very 
greatly to the government deht. and the conse- 
quent present distress of the nation.* There 
are limits to the price, which, in the form of 
perpetual taxation, individuals will submit to 
pay, for the mere privilege of living in their na- 
tive country, who have the power of leaving it 
with their capitals. Unfortunately we find, by 
sad experience, that those who receive the grea- 
test share of the revenue of the country are the 
least attached to it. There are many more 
British and Irish nobility, gentry,, beneficed 
clergy, and fund-holders, than there are Brif 
tish labourers residing in France, Italy, and 
other foreign countries. These classes, who 
derive their incomes entirely from the labour 
of their poor countrymen, are spending it on 
the very foreigners against whom they engaged 
the nation in wars ; for the support of which 
the country has been subjected to its present 
ruinous taxation and distress. If England 
were compelled to pay 5 millions sterling a- 
year, as a tribute to the continent, every Eng- 
lishman would justly consider it his first duty to 

* It has beeo said, that the aioking fond, DOtwithBtanduif 
ks himbug nature, deceived the monied men lo far u to h- 
duce them to lend their money on better terms tor the govern- 
ment than they otherwise would have doile : but no pertons 
acquainted with that class of people can beUeve that they 
did not see through the gross delnsion from the very firsf 
Bad take their measures accordingly. 
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aid in shakily off ^the euonnouB impost ; and 
certEuoly a war, undertaken for such a purpose, 
would be just and necessary, if erer a war 
were so. Nevertheless, Btitons tamely su^r 
theTery men belonging to those classes for whose 
s6le benefit the govemment debt has been in- 
curred, to add to the amount, and aggravate 
its evils, by collecting and paying to foreigners 
the above tribute, drained by them from the la- 
bour and capital of their country, because^ on 
its expenditure, they make an additional gain 
for themselves by the cheapness of living and. 
the &cility of indulging their beastly appetites 
in those countries, owing to the comparative 
trifling taxation to which they are subjected. 

It has been said that national debt, being 
payable to the nation itself, is very different to 
paying it to foreigners : — to this it may be an- 
swered that if a stock-holder or land-holder, or 
beneficed clei^yman, or any other person paid 
by Uie public, reside in France or Italy, it is 
the Woe thing as though he were a native 
Frenchman, or Italian ; and it is, besides, per- 
fectly immaterial to the labourer, whether it 
be an English, Scottish, German, French) or 
Italianidler who is quartered on him, if that 
idler resides in a foreign country. 

In conclusion of this subject, we may observe, 
that the interests of individuals in all commu- 
nities are so connected and ramified through 
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each other, that, exjoept in the case of. the i»- 
ceiyecs of public revenue,* no tax can be laid on 
any fuirticular class alone, but must, and will, 
affect all the rest of the community in a certain 
degree : and the knowledge of this truth is the 
more important, because there appears good 
reason to believe, that taxes hare more readily 
been submitted to in many instsmces, from a 
belief that they only affected the interest of 
particular classes of individuals. It is also ma- 
terial to know, that if land, tithe, and stock- 
holders, and all persons paid out of .the publie 
taxes, are not directly taxed, they alone, and 
particularly the two former, may escape aU 
taxation of almost any other description, ex- 
cept, indeed, a tax were laid on ahsenteeiun. 

Every imposition of a new tax and every 
increase of that, or any other tax except a tax 
on revenue, must inevitably produce a redun- 
dancy (in other words, an impoverishment) of 
population in a corresponding degree, because 
the income which shonld have gone to the sup- 
port of productive labour (in order that capital 
and income mi^t keep up its lev^ to tbe po- 
pulation of the country) is intercepted, and 
unproductively c<»i3umed, while the popuia- « 
tion continues to arrange itself as though no in- 
terraption had taken place in the means of its 

* B«ot, tithes, and dividends. 
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support. It is evident, dien, thatthe productive 
labourers, id addition to their former quota of 
labour, must per&rm an additional quantity 
for the supplying of the means of support to 
those persons who are set idle, or are unproduc- 
tively employed by means of the tax. If the 
former class cannot perform additional labour, 
either by means of their physical inability, oi 
their employers the capitalists not possessing 
the means of profitably employing more labour 
than before, they must abstract, from their for- 
mer earnings, a portion equal to the amount of 
the tax for the use of those idle or unproductive- 
ly employed persons ^orementioned ; in other 
words, the labouring population must either 
pei^Hm more labour, and ranploy more capit^y 
for the same wages and profits, or they must 
reduce their means of comfort and enjoyment 
by the full amount of that share which they 
are required to contribute in the shape of tax- 
ation : either way, their condition will be d&> 
teriorated, and, consequently, their population 
rendered redundant. Apologists of taxation 
have attempted to ground their arguments on 
the basis of insignificaDce ; such a lax (say 
they) is only a penny of annual ccmtribution 
for each person ; such another is only a far- 
thing, &c 8ic. They do not se^n to be aware 
of the fact, that between fifty and sixty mil- 
. lions pounds is annually contributed entirely 
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by the productively employed collective la- 
bour of the country ; that is to say, by about, at 
most, 1 4 milUoas of labourers and their iamilies, 
out of a population of 2 1 millions, which is, on an 
average, about £4 for each individual ; or for a 
labouriug man, his wife, and four children, £24 
per annum. Those sensible and honest tax 
apologists may here observe, that the pennies, 
farthings, &c. amount to a pretty decent an- 
nual sum, and that so much as £24 may be com- 
posed of those pennies or farthings, which they 
have pronounced to be so insig^iififant. 
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A LAND tax levied ia proportion to the rent of 
land, and varying with every variation of rent, 
is. in effect, a tax on rent ; and as such a tax 
will not apply to that land which yields no 
rent, nor to the produce of that capital which 
is employed on the land with a view to profits 
merely, and which, consequently, never pays 
rent, it will not in any way affect the price 
of raw produce, but will fall only on the 
land-holders. In no respect would such a tax 
differ from a tax on rent, or partial resumption 
of the national revenue ; but if a land tax be 
imposed on all cultivated land, however mode- 
rate that tax may be, it will be a tax on pro- 
duce, and will therefore raise the price of pro- 
duce. If No. 3 be the land last cultivated, 
although it should pay no rent, it cannot, after 
^e tax, be cultivated and afibrd the general rate 
of profit, unless the general price of produce rise 
to meet the tax. Either capital will be with- 
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held from that employment, until the price of 
com shall have risen, in consequence of de- 
mand, sufficiently to afford the usual rate of 
profits; or if already employed on such land, 
it will quit it to seek a more advantageous em- 
ployment. The tax cannot be removed to the 
land-holder ; for, by the supposition, he re- 
ceives no rent from that land whose produce 
forms the standard of price. Such a tax may 
be proportioned to the quality of the land, and 
the abundance of its produce, and then its ef- 
fects differ in no respect from tithes ; or it may 
be a fixed tax per acre on all land cultivated, 
whatever its quality may be. ■ 

A land tax of either description would be m 
v«ry unequal tax, and would be contrary to 
one of the four maxims with regard to taxation 
in general, to which all taxes should c(HU<»m. 

The four maxims are as follows : — 

1st. When the national public revenue is in* 
adequate to the support of the govemdicait, 
the subjects ought to contribute towards the 
making up the deficiency, as netu-ly as posuble 
in proportion to their respective abilities. 

2nd. The tax which each individual is re- 
quired to pay, ought to be certain^ and not ar- 
bitrary. 

3rd. £v»7'^tax ought to be levied at tbe 
time, or in die manner in which it is mofit 
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likely to be oonveuioit for the oontrifantors to 
pay it. 

4th. Evca?f tax oih;1u to be so constructed, 
as both to take out and/ to keep out.of.khf 
podECfts of the people-as little as.possible, over 
and above what it bri»gs into the public trea^ 
sury of the state. 

An eqiial land tax, imposed iDdiscriminateiy, 
and without any r^;ard to the distinction of 
itBJquality, on all land cottivated, will raise Ute 
price of corn in proportion to the tax paid by 
Ibe cultivator of the land of the worst quality. 
On lands of different^ qo^ity, :the emplojrment 
of the same quantity of capitial will yield vwy 
different qusmtities of raw produce. 
' A tax of 'this description, then, would be cou'- 
*rary to Uie fourth maxim ; it would take emt 
and' keep-'out'of'the -pockets of the people 
more than what it brought into the treasm-y of 
the state. 

• ' l^e^tailte, in France, l^efore the Reroludon. 
was -a>tax of this'^desoription : those lands only 
were taxed which were ■ held by an ignoblt te- 
nure ;- the price of rav^oducerose in fa-opor- 
tion to the: tax^ and; therefore, they whose, lands 
were not taxied tvere benefited by the artificial 
increase of their rent. Taxes on raw produce 
are free from this objection ; they raise the 
price of raw produ^e^ but they take from each 
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quality of land, a contribution*!!! proportion to 
its actual produce, and not in proportion to 
the produce of that which is the least produc- 
tive. 

It is undoubtedly true that the farmer does 
calculate his probable outgoings of all descrip- 
tions, when agreeing with the land-holder for 
the rent of his farm ; and if, for the tithe paid 
to the church, ot for the tax on the produce of 
the land, he were not compensateid by A rise 
in the relative value of the produce of hi* farm, 
he would naturally deduct them from his rent: 
For the reasons already given, we cannot have 
the least doubt, ' but th,at they would raise the 
price of raw produce, and, consequently, would 
fall, on the consumers of it. 

Taxation would never, in a free country, be 
carried so fer, as to absorb the whole, or any 
very large proportipn, of the annual increase 
on its productive capital. If, however, it be 
carried to such an extent in any country, as to 
cause ah annual diminiition of its capital, it. 
cahriof Be long endured; or, if endured, it will 
be constantly absorbing so much of the annua! 
produce of the country, as to occasion the most 
extensive scenes of inisery, famine, and de- 
popiilation. 
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Tithes are a tax on the gross produce of the 
land, and. like taxes on raw produce, fall 
wholly on the consumers. They differ from a 
tax on, or resumption of, national revenue, or 
rent, inasmuch as they affect land which such 
a tax would not reach, and raise the price of 
raw produce which that tax would not alter. 
Lands of the worst quality, as well as of the 
best, pay tithes, and exactly according to the 
quantity of produce obtained from them. 

If land of the best quality, or that which 
pays no revenue, and which regulates the price 
of com, yield a sufficient quantity, to give the 
farmer the usual profits of capital ; when the 
price of wheat is 41. per quarter, the price 
must rise to 4/. 8s. before the same profits can 
be obtained, after the tithes are imposed ; be- 
cause, for every quarter of wheat, the culti- 
vator must pay eight shillings* to the church ; 

* The abolition of dtbes would, therefOTe, be an essen- 
tial relief, and extremely beneficial to Bgriculture,— and, of 
course, to the labouring population also. 
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and, if be does not obtain the same profits, 
there is qo reason why he should not quit his 
employment, when he can get them in other 
trades. ■ 

. The difference between Uthes and taxes tjn 
ffaw' produce is, that one is a variable money 
tax, the other a fixed money tax. In a sta- 
tionary state of society, where there is neither 
increased nor diminished facility of producing 
com, they will be precisely the same in their 
effects ; for, in such a state, corn will be at an 
invariable price, — and the tax will, therefore, 
be also invariable. In either a retrograde 
state, or in a state in which great improve- 
ments are made in agriculture, and- where, 
consequently, raw produce will fell in relative 
value, tithes will be a lighter tax than a perma- 
nent money tax. In^ a progressive state of 
society, yet without any marked iiiprovements 
in agriculture, the price of corn' would rise, 
and tithes would be a heavier tax than a per- 
manent money tax. If corn rose firom 41. to 
5/., the tithes, on the same luid, woiUd ad- 
vance trom .eight to ten shillings. ' 

Neither tithes nor money tax will affect the 
money revenue received by the landholders, 
but both will materially: affect com revenue. 
Fnxn.wt^t weihave alrettdy stated, it Will be 
nadcMtcDfl how ( a money 'tax''<6p%rates''oh 
money and. corn revenue; and it is equally 
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ev^eat, that » similar effect k produced by 
titJies.. 

One of the chief objections against tithes 
is, that they are not a permanent and fixed 
tax ; but, like land revenue^ incrAaae in value 
in proportion as the difficulty of procuring ccum 
increases. If thosa difficulties should make 
the price of com 4/., tiie tax is 8v. ; if they 
should increase it t» 51^ the tax is 10s. ; and 
at 61. t is 12jr They not only rise in value, but 
they increase in amount. Not only is Ac 
uoount of tax increased from 100,000 quarters 
to 200,000 quarters^ when the produce is m<- 
creased from one to twc millions of quarters; 
lu^t, owing to the inereosed labour necessary to 
produce the second uiUion, the relative value 
of raw produce is sO' advanced, that th& 200,000 
quarters may be, though only doubled in qnan*- 
Uty, yet, in value, three times that of 100,000 
c^oarteis, which were paid before. 

In an. inaproving state of society, the net pvo- 
duce of land is likely to dimimsh, in {uroportion 
to its gloss produce, by the increase of rent, 
as we have formerly shewn. A tax, increasing 
vrith the gross income, and ialling on the net 
income, must necessarily be a very burden- 
some and very intolerable tax. Tithes we a 
tenth. of the gross, and not of the net proditce ; 
^d, . titerefores as the society improves in 
wealthy they must, akhou^ the same propom 
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titm of the gtotis j^odace',- fa^com^ a larger ^ro^ 
portion of ^he net prodtftie^ 

Ti^s ate &)fto> ia uncertain, and therefore 
aa iaeqnitaMe, tax; for tbe tithe may be the 
^hole ^roffit of the crop. It is a penalty on 
ai^tiiilturd, a prohibition to' improve iiaferior 
MkI^ ; foi^ lands wfll pay one rent which caii- 
^iit p&j t*o, and lands will reCatn a profit to 
l&e cnltitattiT which cannot pay either revenue 
or tithe : — all these tandv are, by the tithiitg 
laws, condemned to barreODess. Madusou 
^ys, itf his nt)tes on Jamaica-, ihiX, in 1810, 
1*ie tilta^ of 87,000 acfeS was sQspended, to eS-i 
cape the paytte&t of threepence an acre. Wlat 
tiien niiisfebe the' magnitude of the evil efiects 
of 'tithes ini jE^land' ^md Ireland at diiitinvBl 

it' wobid, therefore, appear, Aat imiob p6^ 
tive benefit would result to the native at' large, 
bom changittg the tithes into a ta:^ on r^t ; in 
other wdrd«, paying the priest otft'of tbfe gen^ 
ral public revenue of the couAtry, ' It has been 
said, by a certain clerieal advocdte, that tl^ 
clergy have the same right to tbe'tifhes' a» tbi 
landholders to the lands; and' we are indtned 
to agree with him, in so far a^ to' admit, tfeit 
both species of rights have been originally 
acquired by similar means ; — - which means 
we do not, however, believe id have hanho- 
■iMd «» welt vrm the cfearafcC^ which' i^^ht 
ha'fe be^fi expected t6' have beeti miantaine'3 
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by Uie disciples of Jesus Christ, tuad the suc- 
cessors of his apostles, as with that of the 
banditti of William, the Freachman, and his 
successors.* Never^eless, we, see not what 
right the clergy can pretend to tithes beyond 
the term of their own liyes ; and, surely, when 
a new person is appointed to any office, those 
who appoint him have a ri^t to settle with 
him what conditions they please, wiUi respect 
both to the mode of paying him his salary, per- 
quisites, &c. and also the amount thereof. , 

It must, however, be understood,-: tt^tt those 
tithes are a tax on raw produce paid by Uie 
consumers only in the case of restricted .im- 
portation ; if it were fi^e, tithes would be an 
unequal! tax on rent; but, if an importation 
duty of, say 1 per cent., were imposed on im- 
ported titbable produce, then 1 per cent, of 
the tithes will become a tax on the consumers 
of such produce, and 9 per cent, will be paid 
by fent ; and, in this manner, one will be bur- 
dened, and the other relieved, up to an impor-. 
tation duty of 10 per cent, or above, when the 
tithes are wholly a tjix on the consumers of 
tithable produce. 

' Notvithstandtng the whoUiale robbery and murder . 
which William -dealt in, yet be had bo much sense of natural 
justice left in his breast, as to make those who. received the 
rant of the land hear the civil and military ejcpeoses of the 
country ; so that the appropriation of the lanj r^nt to indivlt 
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Taxes on raw produce, and on the profits of 
the fanner, will fall on Uie consumer of raw 
produce. 

If a tax were general, and afiiected equally 
all profits, whether manufacturing or agricul- 
tural, it would either raise the prices of all 
produce, or weaken the power of money to 
purchase, which would amount to. the same 
thing. Taxes on rent, or dividends of stock, 
or on tithes, or revenue of any similar descrip- 
tion, are, perhaps, the only taxes which would 
really fall on those persons on whom they are 
notuinally imposed. 

The poor rates are & tax which partakes of 
the nature of all those taxes, and, under dif- 
ferent circumstances, falls on the consumers of 
raw produce, and goods, and on the revenue of 
land, and the income derived from capital : — 
according to the degree in which it bears on 
manufacturing and agricultural profits and 

dual use, and the impOBitioa of the whole of the national 
biirdenB on the labouring classes, is a grand improvement 
effected on William's system, by the aristocracy, squirarchy, 
and clergy. 
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wages, it will bear on them, and the conaumeni 
of their productions ; and will hare no other 
effects than those already stated> as resulting 
iirom taxes on profits and wages. If the farmer 
were unable to raise the price of his produce, it 
would be a tax on revenue, and be paid by the 
landholder : but we have already seen that this 
is an imaginary case in an improTing country. 

The country poor rates are not levied ac- 
cording to the rent which a ^rmer actually 
pays to tl^e lai^hplder, it is apportioned to the 
annual valjie deriyed from the land, whether 
that annual value ^e naturally derivable, or be 
only artificially so b^ th^ capital of the land- 
holder or tenant, and are, therefore, paid by the 
consun^ers of farip produce. 

In a society which is extending its agri- 
cultnre, wh^ poor rates fall with peculiar 
weight on the land, they will Jje pajd, part- 
ly by the eoiplpyei;^ lof capital in a diminu- 
tipn of thejf profits, and partly by ^e cpn- 
snmers of v^yr produce in its increased 
price. In snph a state of things, the tax may 
be, and, nnde^ sucfi circumst^ces. is often ^d' 
vant^eous rather than injurious to the land- 
holders : for, if the tax, paid by Ijhe cultivator 
of the worst land, be higher, in proportion to 
the quantity of produce obtained, than that 
paid by the &rmers of the more fertile lands, 
the rise on the price of com, which will extend 
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to nil oofD^'wHI more tiian compensate the lat- 
ter for the tax. This adrantage will remain 
with them, during the continaance of their 
leases: but, it will afterwards be transferred to 
tiieir landholders. This, then, would be the 
effects of poor rates in an advancing society ; 
but, in a staticmary, or in a retrograde state of 
the country, so far as capital could not be with- 
drawn from the land, that part of any further 
rate, levied for the support of the poor, which 
fell on agriculture, would be paid during the 
current leases by the farmers : but, at the ex- 
piraticm of those leases, it would almost wholly 
fall on the land revenue. The farmer, who, du- 
ring«his former lease, had expended his capital 
in improving his land, if it were still in his own 
hands, would be rated for Has new tax'accord- 
tng to the new value which the land had ac- 
quired by its improvement; and this amount 
he would be obliged to pay during his lease, 
although his profits might, thereby, be redubed 
below the general rate of profits : for the capi- 
tal, which he has expended may be so incorpQ- 
rated with the lands that it cannot be re- 
moved* from it. If, indeed, he or his land- 
holder (should it have been expended by him) 
were able to remove the capital, and thereby 
reduce the annual value of the land, the rate 

* As to whieh circumatancc, howerer, see Chap, on Rtak. 
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would proportionabty fall, and, as the produce 
would at the same time be diminished, itE^ 
{>rice would rise, be would be compensated 
for the tax by charging it on the consumer, 
and DO part would fall on the rent ; but this is 
impossiHg, at least with respect to some pro- 
portion orSI^ capital ; and, consequently, in 
that proportioCs^c tax will be paid in such a 
State of society Bv the farmers during their 
leases, and by landholders at their expiration. 
If the additional tax fell with, peculiar severity 
on manufacturers, it lyould be productive of 
similar effects, in similar states of society. — 
The maoufacturerSt who employed only circu- 
lating capital^ would add it to the price of tljeir 
goods; for there can be no reason why theu* 
profits should be reduced below the general 
rate of profits, when their capitals might be 
easily removed to agriculture.* But the ma- 
* la a former put of this work ve hxrt noticed the diffe- 
rence between rent, promrly bo called, and the remuneration 
ptud to the landlord, under that name, for the advanta^ 
which the expenditure of bis capital has procured to his 
tenant; but we did not, perhaps, safficiently distinguish the 
difference which would . arise from the different modes in 
wUch this capital might be applied. As a part of this capi- 
tal, when once, expended in the improvements of a farm, is 
inseparably amalgamated with the land, and tends to in- 
crease its productive powers, the remuneration paid to the 
landholder for its nse is, strictly, of the nature of rent, and is 
subject to all the laws of rent. Whether the improvement 
be made at the expense of the landholder or the tenaocit 
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nufacturer who employed fixed capital might 
be compelled to pay it out of his profits, since 
he might not have the power of rempving his 
capital to agriculture; and, it must be re- 
collected, that manufactures, generally speak- 
ing, not being of such paramount necessity as 
food is of to the community, their prices cannot 
be so easily raised to the consumer. Poor 
rates, therefore, are merely a tax, and not so 
productive of bad efiects as most other taxes, 
and particularly tithes. 

will not be undeTtaken, in the first instance, unless there is a 
strong probability that the return will, at least, be equal to 
the profit that can be made, by the disposition of an equal 
capital, in any other manner, and theoriginal capital, also, re- 
placed within a certcun period ; but, when that has been done, 
the return obtained will ever aflerbe wholly of the nature of 
rent, and will be subject to all the variations of rent Some 
of these expenses, however, only give advantages to the land 
foi a limited period, and do not add, permanently, to its pro- 
ductive powers, being bestowed on buildings and other pe- 
rishable improvements, which require to be constantly 
renewed; and.inshort, it falls under the description of capi- 
tal laid out on machinery, &c., from which, the luidholder . 
cannot, and ought not to expect to make any penhautot ad- 
dition to bis rent. Capital- expended on the laud by a tenant 
belongs to the public at the expiration of his lease ; and nei- 
ther the landholder, nor any other individual, can have any 
right to its revenue afterwards.' 
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TAXES ON RENT. 

A TAX on rent may be properly termed a re- 
sumption of a part of the public revenue to the 
amount of the tax ; for there is no other natural 
revenue besides rent, all other is impositions, 
requisitions, and contributitms: but, previously 
to stating what are our own particular views of 
the subject, we think it best to traiiscribe the 
sentiments of a very profound and celebrated 
writer concerning it, which are, as follows ; — 

" It is sufficiently obvious that the sharp of 
the rent of land, which may be taken to defray 
the expenses of the government, does not affect 
the industry of the country. The cultivation 
of the land ' depends upon the capitalist, wlio 
devotes himself to that occupation when it af- 
fords him the ordinary profits of stock. To 
him it is a matter of perfect indifference whe- 
ther he pays the surplus, under the name of 
rent, to an individual proprietor, or in that of 
revenue, to a government collector."* 

* Vide Mr. Hill's Elemeots of Political ^onom;. 
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in all BN»ple and unsophiBUcated systems of 
goverament, tbc property in the soil has been 
adcnowledged te hove belonged to the commu- 
nity c« its representatives — the State; whether 
such community were represented by one man, 
and termed monarchy, or by an assembly, and 
termed republic: and, accordingly, "in Eu- 
rope, at one period, the greater part of, at least, 
the ordinary expenses of tiie sovereigD(or State) 
were defrayed by land which he held as a pro- 
prietor, while the expenses of his military ope- 
rations was chiefly defrayed by his barons, to 
whom a property, in certain portions of the 
land, had been gruited on that express condi- 
tion. In those times, the whole expense of 
the government, with some tiifling excep- 
tion, was tii»%fore defrayed from the rent of 
land. 

" In the principal governments of Asia, al- 
most the whole expenses of the state have, in 
all ages, been defrayed from the rent of land, 
but in a manner somewhat different. The land 
was, and is, held by the immediate cultivators, 
generally in small portions, with a perpetual 
and transferable title ; but under an obligatiim 
of paying, annually, the government demand, 
which might be increased at the pleasure of the 
sovereign, and seldom amounted to less than a 
fiill rent. 
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" If a body of people were to migrate into a 
new country, and land had not yet become 
private property, there would be this reason 
for considering the rent of land as a source pe- 
culiarly adapted to supply the exigencies of the 
government, that industry would not, by that 
means, sustain the smallest .depression: and 
the expenses of the government would be .de- 
frayed without imposing any burden upon any 
individual. The owners of capital would enjoy 
its profits, the class of labourers would enjoy 
their wages, without any deduction whatevJer ; 
and every man would employ his capital in the 
way which was really most advantageous, with- 
out receiving any inducement, by the mischiev-: 
ous operations of a tax, to remove it from a 
channel in which it was more, to one in which it 
would be less, productive to the nation. There 
is, therefore, a peculiar advantage in reserving 
the rent of land as a fund for supplying the exi- 
gencies of the state. 

" There would be this inconvenience, indeed, 
in a state of things in which land had not been. 
madeprivate property, — that the rent of the land 
in a country of a certain extent, and peopled 
up to a certain . degsee, would cTcceed the- 
amount of what government would need to ex- 
pend. The surplus ought, undoubtedly, to be 
distributed among the people in the way likely 
to contribute the most to their happiness; and 
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there is no way, perhaps, in which this end can 
be so well accomplished, as by rendering the 
laud private property. As there is no difficulty, 
however, in rendering the land private proper- 
ty; with the rent liable for a part of the public 
burdens,^so there seems no difficulty in render- 
ing it private property, with the rent answer- 
able for the whole of the public burdens. It 
would only, in this case, require a greater 
quantity of land to be a property of equal value. 
Practice would teach its value as accurately 
under those, as under present circumstances; 
and the business of society would, it is evident, 
proceed vrithout alteration in every other 
respect. 

" Where land has, however, been converted 
into private property, without making rent, in 
a peculiar manner, Answerable for the public 
expenses ; where it has been bought and sold 
upon such terms, and the expectations of indi- 
viduf^ls have been adjusted to that order of 
things, rent of land could not be taken to sup- 
ply exclusively the wants of the government, 
without injustice. It would be partial and un- 
equal taxation, laying the burden of the state 
upon one set of individuals, and exempting the 
rest. It is a measure, therefore, never to be 
thought of by any government which would 
regulate its proceec|ings by the principles of 
justice. 
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" That real, wkich is bovg^t and sold, kow- 
ever, — that rent upon which the expectations 
of individaols are founded, and which, there-; 
fore, ought to be exempt from any peculiar 
tax, is the present rent, — or, at least, the pre- 
sent, with aome very moderate prospect of iah 
provement. Beyond this, no man's specida- 
tion, either in makingf a purchase or in making 
provision for a family, are entitled to extend. 
Suppose now, that, in these circumstances, it 
«rere in the power of the legislature, by an 
act of its own, all other thiilgs remaining 
the same, to doable tike net prodnce of thb 
land ; there would be no reason, in point of 
justice, why the legislature should not, and 
great reason, in point of expediency, why it 
^ould, avail itself of this, its own power, iri 
beha!lf of the State ; should devote as much aii 
tti^t be requi&it^ of this new fund to deiray' 
the expens<^5 of the government, and exempt 
Ibe subjects ftom any burden on that account. 
No injnry -vfbold be done to the original land- 
owner -f his r^nt, such as he had enjoyed it,- 
and, to a great degi'ee, such eTOn as he had 
exipected to ebj'oy it, would remaiil the same. 
A great advantage wbttld, at the sanie time,' 
accrue to 6very' indis^du&l in fhe community, 
by exemption from those contribution^ 'fM' the 
expense of the government,' to which he would" 
otherwise have had-to submit. 
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" Bu( the legitlatuEe does poBseas that power, 
which I have now spolwn of^ only as a fiction. 
By ali those measures which increase the a* 
njouat of population, and the demand for food, 
the legislature does- as certainly iDcreaae tlve 
net prod»ee of the land, as if it had the power 
of so doings by a miraculovs act. That which 
it does by a gntdua> progress in the real, it 
would do by an immediate operation in the 
imaginary CEue, which- makes no difference' with 
regard to the result. The original rent which 
belonged to the owner, upon which he regu- 
lated his purcfaasoi if be did pnrobase, and- on 
^bieh alone, if he had a farafly to provide for, 
his' arrangements in their fevour were to ^ 
framed, is easily distinguishable froSi any addi- 
, tion capable, of bdng made by a riow or a 
s«dd«i process. If an addition, made by the 
sudden process, might, without injustice to dK 
owner, be appropriated to the pui'poses of 
the State, no reason can be assigned, why an 
addition by the slow process might not be so 
appropriated. 

" It is certain, that as population increases, 
and as <»pitai is applied with lees' and less pro- 
dnctivs power to the land, a greater and greater 
share of the wholemrf the. net produce of HSb 
aoimipy aeei^es as rent, whilte tiie' prdfit^ c4 
the caipitAl' proptNttiomdly decrtkse This con- 
tioual iQvrease, arising: ftom thk circumstances 
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of the commuBity, and Arom nothiag in which 
the landholders themselves have any share, 
does seem a fuad no less peculiarly fitted for 
appropriation to the purposes of the State than 
the whole of the rent in a country where luid 
had never been appropriated. While the ori- 
ginal rent of the landholder, that upcm which 
alone all his arrangetnents, with respect both 
to himself and his family, must be framed, is 
secured from any peculiar burdens (not laid on 
by himself), he can have no reason to com- 
plain, should a new source of income, which 
cost him nothing, be appropriated to the ser- 
vice of the State ; and, if so, it evidently 
^akes no difference to the merits of the case, 
whether the new source is found upon the 
land, or found any where else." 

Rent, if appropriated to the use of private 
individuals, merely increases the numbers of 
an idle cla^s of men, whose interest is opposed 
to that of the society at large ; it adds ootbing 
to the resources of a country,— it does not en- . 
able it to maintain fleets and armies ; but, on 
the coptrary, the country would have a dis- 
posable fund, greater by the whole amount of 
its rent, if its lands were of such a quality as 
that it could employ the same capital, and ob- 
iEMu the saine produce, wiUiout generating a 
rent. But if the rent were, reserved, or re-' 
sumed, it would enl^irge the resources of a 
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country by the whole unountof rent; and witii 
every progressive step in the increase of popu- 
lation, and consequent cultivation of its inferior 
lands, the disposable funds of the country 
would be increased; and, consequently, its 
ability of maintaining fleets and armies, aod 
executing the necessary public works and iio- 
provements of its soil, would also be increased 
in a corresponding degree. 

Now we have seen, that, originally, the land 
of this cioimtry, as in others, did bear the bur- 
dens of the State ; that is to say, the revenue 
ariung therefrom was applied as it naturally 
ought to be always, and in every country. 
We' have also seen, that, in such a case, the 
appropriation of this revenue to the service of 
the State could not hurt any individual, or class 
of individuals, nor set thek interest in opposi- 
tion to that of the rest of the community ; that 
no taxation would be necessary ; that the only, 
inconveniences would be of quite a different 
nature than that of those under which we are 
now labouring, viz. the revenue would be much 
greater, than the disbursements I 

We proceed, therefore, to observe, that the re^ 
v^ue of the land has been usurped during the 
tmoes of feudal and aristocratical tyranny ; and 
when, by a combination of these holders of the 
land, tliey usurped Uie revenue of the State, doxd, 
in lieu thereof, by means of the same traitorous 
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combination among themselviBs, itnposed taxes 
upcoi; the labouring part of the ctnnijiunity, 
who> haxdng been preriously ittduotid by them 
to a state of slavery, were forced to subnet to 
that their further tyranny and usurpation, as 
the sovereign also vnii compelled to submit.to 
tfaei^tthas usni^ing the rerenoe oi the Stat^ 
rad to accept of the taxes which ^y substitut- 
ed, in lieu thereof, upon th? industry of the coun* 
try.' Had their successors taken care to have 
k^t the taxation at a moderate amount, there 
would have been much injustice in a general 
resumption of the public revenue; because, 
those usurped righb 'have, in niany cases, been 
purchased by innocent individuals, ytho were 
in no way benefited by the original usurpation. 
Butth«uristocracy, squirarchy, and heads of thei 
clergy, have, in the fytst place, unpo^d taxes on 
the labouring community to the utmost limit 
of their means of payment; and, in the second, 
doubled Aeir rent and tithes by corn-lHllfr; 
alid, to croWn all, they have contracted an iin- 
mense debt, which they have termed— National, 
^d for the payment of which, although they 
have really mortgaged the lands and tithes 
which they hold, it may be oonfidentiy pro- 
nounced,-^ that, if they are not prevented, 
they will, in case the labouring community ac- 
quire the means, compel that community to . 
redeem those mortgages, as they, we now 
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imkaiig thtl feboUreibba^p tbestod^bymcank 
of saYit^<4»atiks, and pli7tbe~mtere8t-)tfieEeon; 
Imtead of tfaoaBelves; sad^ if^-liotiiiey>iriU 
break 'AiiUi with their creditora, if they, out, 
and 'pretend that the nation is bahkrapt;i to 
prevent iffhidi, and to do jostice to all ctesKSy it 
is proper and expedient that a tax omiieiU ini 
titiies should immediately be iihp08ed,i&qii«l. to 
the ainouBt of the interest of theimationai dc^« 
to be received by government ^d paid to'iUie 
stock-faoldets ; and, lifetiwiiw^to !tike measures 
for abolishing, as soon as possible, an order of 
men, viz. land-holders, vrho must always! be 
considered as the intern^ enemies of theixest 
of the community: these measur«s would ^hbt 
be found very difficult toplan orexecniite, o^ 
the above tax was impeded. Let the legSsIa- 
ture pn^ibit all future sales or transfers >ef 
land; except to a B(mrd of GommiBsioiffirs, 
appointed for that purpose^ on the pirt; ofit^he 
State, whose salaries and emoluments ahould 
be made to fsH with the rise in the 'prices they 
paid fot theland, and rise with' its Ml, fret's 
arid wh« should appoint -District Committees, 
to let the lands to the tirmers^ by public auc- 
tion, on lease, for a certain and propra number 
of years : all entails, and laws of that nature; 
operating to prevent the' free sale or purchase 
of land, should at once be repealed; and thus, 
in the course of no long tijne, the debt would 
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be paid oS£, taxation abolished, public revetiue 
increased* all opposition of. interest would 
cease, and the classes of landrholdera and 
Stock-holders wonld become an useful addition 
to the productive labourers of the community; 
nor would the great body of the aristocracy 
and squirarchy have any great cause of com- 
plaintt for they have mostly phiced themselves 
in the fwincipal ofiices of the religious, judicial* 
civil, naval, military, and sinecure departments 
of government, and attached salaries thereto, 
of an amount amply sufficient for the com- 
fortable and decent support of themselves, and 
families : and what man among them has any 
right to claim more, on any account, from the 
community of which he is a member? 

All ground, whether arable or otherwise, not 
now pajring rent, should also be at once taken 
possession of by the State, and such arable or 
improvable land cultivated at the expense of 
the State,* 

The advances which would accrue to the 
public from the measuiees suggested, besides 
those already noticed, would be incalculably 
great ; the improvements of the soil, so far as 

* We meati, that the lands, trhidi could not pay reuti, 
should be let gn^ ; or else, to the lowest Indder, — that is, 
to the person who would take, and actually make use of, 
such lands for the lowest bonus fiom Qovemment, which he 
deemed sufficient for esablmg him to cultinte socli lauds, 
and obtain a fur profit thereby. 
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tenants had it in their power to make, wonld 
be secured, by the grantiog of moderat^y long 
leases ; and large expensive undertakings could 
best be carried into effect by means of, and 
under the auspices of, a Board of Internal 
Improvements. A navy could be easily kept 
up, during peace, equal or greater tium lun 
. ever yet been done during war, and a suffiei^t- 
ly large standing army, for every feir purpose, 
would be iiimisfaed by volunteers from the 
militia for limited service, a considerable quan- 
tity of whom * could be kept embodied in 
rotation, and quartered in the unimproved 
parts of the country, where they could be 
alternately employed in effecting local improve- 
ments, such as roads, drains, canals, clearing 
away rocks, breaking up and mixiDg soils, &c. 
and perfectii^ themselves in the military exer- 
cise and manoeuvres. The sea-faring men, also, 
who were not employed at sea, should, to- 
gether with a proportion of labourers, be set 
to construct marine works on the sea coasts, 
&c. &c. In passing through, or laying in the 
Downs, (for example), people may reflect on 
the hundreds of millions spent in ruinous wars, 
for iuid against the kings of the opposite coast, 

* N. B. The nulitary-militia should coasut of every abl^ 
bodied landsmaa in the aation, between the agei of twenty 
and forty-fire ; snd Oe muina nuUtift, of every penon, of 
similar age, following the sea. 
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the tithe of which expoiues would have iofficed 
to construct break-waters, eztoiding sufficient- 
ly ftr out from each Foreland to make it a 
sheltered harbour of the grandest description ; 
and the Goodwin Sands, inclosed and fortified 
on the other ude, togetiier with a fortification 
on each extreme of the break-waters, would 
generally command the Straits of Dover, and 
particularly protect the Downs harbour.* On 
very many other parts of the coasts of the 
United Kingdom millions of millions of mooey 
might be expended profitably for the nation in 
similar works,— even the money at present 
drained fi'om the country by the absentee land, 
tithe, and fund-holders would defray the ex- 
penses of very many grand, useful, and neces- 
sary national undertakings. 

CertEunly, therefore, the modes, hinted at 
above, for getting rid of the inconveniences of 
a too great public revenue, would be much 
better than that of making the land private 
property, subject to all the burdens of the 
State ; since experience shews us, that, by so 
doing, a class of men may be raised up, whose 
interests are contrary to those of all the rest of 
the nation, and who may v«y correctly be term- 
ed — ^the Ishmaelites of the community in which 

* Indesd, the thiog might, orea now be done by tk Joint- 
Stock Company, and ultimately be a most profitable c 
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tbey are Buffered to exist ; and, wherever they 
are so suffered, they are sure, by means of 
combination and treacherous encroachment, to 
ultimately usurp the whole public revenue, and 
succeed, as they have done in this country, in 
substituting, in lieu thereof, taxation on labour, 
— or, in other words, plunder of individual pro- 
perty. The wisdom and righteousness of a 
great land-holding aristocracy, squirarchy, and 
State-clergy, is perfectly visible in the gabe 
and smuggling laws, the transactions at Man- 
chester, &c. ; and no better or more correct 
exposition of their principles can be afforded 
or desired than is to be found therein. , 

Rent, then, is the only proper subject of tax- 
ation; and a tax on rent, at least, to the amount 
of the interest of the national debt, should be 
immediately levied from the land and tithe- 
holders, as that is a tax which they have vir- 
tually imposed upon themselves, although they 
have hitherto eluded its payment. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

EFFECTS OF ACCUMULATION ON PROFITS AND 

INTEREST. 

Feou out investigations into the nature of capi- 
tal and profit, it is clear, that no accumulation 
will permanently or progressively lower pro- * 
fits, unless there be some permanent and pro- 
gressive cause, occasioning a real rise of wages, 
without a corresponding rise of prices or fall in 
the cost of production, by means of machinery, 
freedom of trade, See. If the funds for the 
maintenance of labour were doubled, trebled, 
or quadrupled, there could not long be any 
difficulty in procuring the requisite number of 
hands to be employed by those funds ; and, if 
die increasing difficulty of procuring constant 
additions to the food of a country were coun- 
terbalanced or obviated by the use and im- 
provement of machinery, or freedom of trade, 
there are no limits within which the population 
and wealth of such a country could be restrict- 
ed, (and, more especially, if freed from taxation 
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by the appropriation of its rents to the pubUo 
service) ; at least, none short of the period 
when the whole earth diall be civilized and 
cuhivated to the highest possible degree, which 
period, if we are to judge from experience, is 
so very remote as not to merit attention from 
practical people; since, afiter looking at Uie 
relative prices of com, and other commodities, 
one thousand years ago, and comparing them 
with those of the present time, we see no very 
apparent reason for being frightened at the in- 
creasing difficulty of providing food for the adi 
ditional number of labourers which any addi-> 
tional capital formed, by the effects of accu- 
mulation of profit and interest, would employ. 
Peculiar circumstances in the condition of 4 
country may occur, through the operation of 
which, otpital may not accumulate so &8t as 
it can be employed ; and large profits, together 
with high wages, may, in consequence, accrue 
both to the capitalists and labourers ; but such 
a state of things can only be temporary, and 
must gradually fall into that state, wherem a 
regular — that is to say, a natural rate of profits 
and wages will have place; and such a rate 
may continue, during an indefinite period <tf 
time, if all things are suffered to proceed hi 
their natural courae, and every man allowed 
to reap the fruits of his own labour ; because, 
that m capital. is increased, the work to be 
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^footed thereby is increased in tke stune pto- 
portum; there is, therefcre, no boundary to 
ib& amoont of capital which may be adran- 
tftgeOQsly employed in a country, because ck- 
mand is (mly limited by production. Nb^man 
produces, b^ with a Tiew to consume or sell ; 
and he nerer sells, but with an intentiiOQ to 
purchase some other commodities, wtuch' he 
esteems more useful, or more gratifying, or 
more contributive, to future production. By 
producing, then, he necessarily becomes either 
the consumer of those commodities, or the pur- 
chaser and consumer of those of some oth^ 
person. 

There cannot, then, be accumulated in a coun- 
try any amount of capital, however great, 
which cannot be employed productively, unless 
prevented by artificial causes : while the pro- 
fits of capital are at the natural rate, men will 
have a sufficient motive for accumulation, and 
wUch, indeed, they always will have; fbr; 
howevo' low the profits of capital may be, still 
the greater the amount of capital, the greater 
will always be the amount of profits. Whilst 
a man has any wish for gratification unsupplied, 
and has v^e to ofier in exchange for it, he 
willm.^£e the demand, and it will be supplied. 
If a man, deriving a revenue of 100,000/. per 
annum from the employment of capital, were 
to acquire 100,000/. mwe, he would nof be 
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under the aeoesnty of keeping it uoproducr 
tire, faiut mi^t ^ther employ it Jhimaelf pror 
ductively, or land it to some other person jfor 
that purpose, whereby increased demukd apd 
nipply would follow. 

Whetha such inorease ci productions* and 
consequent demand thereby occasioned, may. 
or may not, lower profits, will depend solely 
on the rise of wages, accompanied by an in* 
ability to raise prices in a corresponding d«> 
gree; and a real rise of wages, excepting for a 
very limited period, depends on the feoility of 
producing or procuring the food and neces- 
saries of the labourers. 

Another case, in which accumulation of ca- 
pital may be attended with a iall of profits, is 
when, with a low price of food, &c. c^tal 
accumulates faster than population inoreasee ; 
but this state of things cannot continue for any 
length of time ; because, in the natural pro* 
gress of society, the supply of labourers wiU 
always ultimately be in due proportion to thq 
moEms of supporting them, whetiier those be 
so employed or not. 

The desire of food is limited in every person 
by the narrow capacity of the human stomach; 
but the desire of conveniences and omameots, 
of buildings, dress, furniture, equipage, the 
possession of rare and curious productions, 
artificial or natural, seems to have no limit. 
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The wish to obtain or possess some or all of 
these, is implanted in every man's breast; 
nothing is required but the means, and nothing 
can afford the means but an increase of pro- 
duction. Nature, then, has necessarily limited 
the amount of capital which can, at any one 
time, be profitably engaged in agriculture; 
but she has placed no limits to the amount of 
capital that may be employed in prociiring the 
conveniences and ornaments of life. To pro- 
cure these gratifications in the greatest abund- 
ance is the object in view of those who em- 
ploy themselves in producing or procuring 
them ; and it is only because the foreign or 
carrying trade will best accomplish it, that 
men engage in them, rather than in maAu&c- 
turing the commodities required, or substitutes 
for them, at home. When merchants engage 
their capital in foreign, or in the carrying 
trade, it is always from choice, and never irom 
necessity; it is because, in that trade, their 
profits — and, consequently, the general profits 
of the country, — will be somewhat g^reater than 
if employed in the home trade. We manufac- 
ture commodities, and with them buy goods 
abroad ; because, we can thereby obtain a 
greater quantity than we could make at home ; 
but if, from peculiar circumstances, we were 
deprived of such trade, we would immediately 
manufacture the goods wanted, or substitutes 
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for them, at home. But if we can be sup- 
plied with the commodity cheaper from a 
foreign country than we ourselves can produce- 
or manufacture it, better buy it from thence, 
with a part of the produce of our. industry,, 
employed in a way in which we have some ad* 
vantage. The general industry of the country, 
being in proportion to the capital which emr 
ploys it, will not thereby be diminished, but 
rather employed to the greatest advantage. 

It follows, then, that there is no limit to 
demand, no limit to the employment of capi- 
tal, while it yields any profit ; and that, how- 
ever abundant capital may become, there is no 
other natural adequate reason for a fall of pro- 
fits, but a real rise of wages ; and further, thfut 
the (Hily permanent cause of tbe real rise of 
wages, is the inability, whether natural or 
artificial, of producing or procuring food anid 
necessaries for the increasing number of work- 
men. 

It is extremely difficult to say, what is the 
usual rate of the profits of capital. Profit is 
so fluctuating, as to make it difficult to say, 
either what is, or what ought to be, its average 
rate. To judge with precision of what it has 
formerly been, or of what it will be hereafter, 
is impossible. The market rate of interest, if 
it could be determined with precision, or ac- 
curately known, for any considerable period, 
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would be, in tiie abBence of all collateral in- 
formation, a tolerably correct criterion by 
which to estimate the rate of profits. But, in 
most countries, the government, in its sense- 
less rage for intermeddling in all the concerns 
of its subjects, has prevented a fair and &ee 
rate of interest by the impositton of heavy and 
niinduB pentdties on all those who take more 
than the rate fixed by law. Those laws are, 
doubtless, frequently evaded, — but in what de- 
gree, cannot be known. 

NcverUielesB, there are several other oausra 
which may occasioh variation in the rate of inter- 
est. These are, thecomparative general security 
of property, amount of taxation, due adminis- 
tration of justice, stability of government, and 
also the nature of the laws oi tiie particular 
country. Those circumstances and considera- 
tions will materially influuide the rate of in- 
terest, at all times, aikt in all coonbies^ 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

BOUNTIES ON EXPORTATION, AND PROHIBI- 
TIONS OF IMPORTATION. 

A BOUNTY on the exportation of raw produce, 
com tea instance, is particularly unwise, for its 
price IB thereby lowered to the foreign consum- 
er by the nett amount of bounty, after deduct- 
ing the chains of carriage and profite of the 
com merchant, which charges and profits being 
paid for unproductive labour, are quite lost, 
both to home and foreign consumers, and the 
corn will be raised in the home markets aocord- 
^g iD'Ae increased difficulty of production, 
whereby, as we hare already shewn, the land- 
holders will receive an increase of rent, which, 
together with the bounty, will be paid out of 
the pockets of the home consumers. 

If there be no increase occasioned by the 
bounfty on the cost, or difficulty of production, 
there wiil be no permanent rise of price in the 
home market ; the bounty will, however, be a 
tax on the nation, for the benefit of the land- 
holders and the foreign consumers : the first 
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will receive it in the form of sm addititm to their 
rerenue, without having a shadow of right to 
it, and the other will receive it in a saving of 
expenditure in the article of food. But such a 
tax would also, like all other taxes, cause a rise 
of prices. By a continued bounty on the ex- 
portation of coru, there would, without doubt, 
be created a permanent rise in the price of 
com, which could not fail to raise the land re- 
venue. Landholders, then, have a permanent 
interest in bounties on the exportation, and 
prohibitions of the importation of com, but 
the interest of all the rest of the community 
is, that it should be perfectly free. — Manu- 
fitcturers, unlike landholders, have no perma- 
nent interest in establishing high duties on the 
importation, and bounties on the exportation 
of commodities, although monopolists have. 

A bounty on the exportation of manu&c,- 
tures will undoubtedly raise their market price, 
for a short time, but will not raise their nata> 
ral price. The labour of200 men will produce 
double the quantity of manufactures that 100 
produced before ; consequently, when the re- 
quisite quantity of capital is employed in- sup- 
plying the requisite quantity of manufactures^ ' 
they will again fall to their natural price. It is 
then only during the interval between the rise 
in the mfufcet price of commodities, and till 
the additional supply is obtained; that the ma- 
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nufacturen will enjoy high profits ; so soon as 
the prices subside to their natural level, profits 
will sink to that of the general rate. 

Instead of companng the interest of the ma- 
Duikcturers with the interest of the landholders, 
it should be compared with that of the farmers, 
which is very distinct from that of the land- 
holders. Neither manufacturers nor formers 
hare any interest in the rise of the natural 
prices of their commodities or productions, 
though they are benefited while the market 
price of those productions exceed their natural 
price. On the contrary, landholders have the' 
most decided interest in the rise of the natural 
price of com, or any other raw productions of 
the soil ; for the rise of rent is (as we have alrea- 
dy demonstrated) the inevitable consequence 
of the increased difficulty of raising raw pro- 
duce, without which its natural price cannot 
r^e. Now, as bounties oh the exportation, and 
prohibitions on the importation, of corn or 
other productions of the soil, increase the de- 
mand and forc@ us to the cultivation of poorer 
lands, they necessarily occasion an itacreased 
difficulty of production, and consequent rise of 
price, &c. ' ■ ;; 

The general effect of high duties on importa^^ 
tion, and bounties on exportation, is to divert 
a portion of capital to an employment'^hi<:h H 
wouldinot naturally seek. It causes a penri^ 
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dous distribution of the natioiial capital or ge- 
neral funds of the sodety : it bribes a manu- 
iacturer to continue in a comparatively less 
profitable employment ; and it id, in most cases, 
one of the worst species of taxation; for it does 
not give to the foreign country alt that it takes 
away from the home country, the balance of 
loss bdng made up by the less advantageous 
distribution of the general capital ; which ba- 
lance is, through that particular country, abso- 
lutely lost to the world, by the forced distri- 
bution of its funds; and diminished production 
ia the consequence, not of com probably, but 
of some other necessary articles or means o( 
enjoyment 

Dr. Smith has exposed the wickedness and 
folly ofthe mercantile-monopoly system, and the 
injurious effects it produces and has produced ; 
the sole aim of that system was and is to raise 
the price of commodities in the home market, 
by prohibiting foreign and, in some cases, home 
competition also ; but this system is, neverthe- 
less, not more injurious to the agricultural 
classes, than to any other part of the commu-' 
nity. By forcing capital into channels, where 
it would not otherwise flow, it diminishes the 
amount of productions, and the increase of 
price is a most mischievous tax on the commu- 
nity at large. The price, though permanently 
higher, is not caused by scarcity, but by arti- 
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ficial difficulty ul |Hroductioii ; but>' alUipugi^ 
the selkre of those contmodities get higher 
prices than they would get under a^^ s.yBtem, 
they do not sell them at h^her profits after the 
requisite amount of capital is employed in pro; 
ducingthem. 

The manufocturers, as being consumers alsoy 
have to pay an additional price for commodities^ 
subjected to Uie operation of the meicantile 
monopoly system ; and, thwefore, Pr. Smith is 
wrong in stating, that the artificial enhance- 
ment of price, occasicHied by corporation laws 
asd high duties on the importation of foreign 
commodities, was, or is, paid by any par- 
ticular class, and not by Uie community at 
large. ' 

It becomes the more^iecessary to mabethe 
foregoing remarks, because, in the presentdayi 
many wrongi^headed people* C^k, and writet 
and clamour, about giving protection &om: tax- 
ation to this or that particular class of persons, 
or mode of employing capital, by imposing 
taxes on the rest of the community for that 
purpose; and the authority of Adam Smith is 
quoted by the landholders for their presump- 
tion in requiring and imposing similar higji .du- 
ties on the im^rtation «f foreign com, as on 

■ A Mr. Pinsent, merchaDt Knd broker, in London, for ex- 
ample. 
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that of foreign manufactures or commodities: — 
because, by one error in legislation, the cost 
of production, and therefore the prices of va- 
rious commodities, are artificially raised to the 
consumers; without in the least benefiting 
the producers, the country has been auda- 
ciously called upon on the plea of justice, for- 
sooth, qiiiietly to sanction corn-bills, &c. and 
thus to submit to fresh exactions for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the landholders, who. have not 
a shadow of right thereto. 

Because, for the support of the government, 
or in consequence of <the mistaken views of na- 
tional advantage,* we are made to pay an addi- 
tional-price for out linen, muslin, or cotton ; it 
is pretended to be consonant to justice that we 
should also pay for 'the exclusive benefit of 
the' landholders, :(tbo5e usurpers of the public 
revenue) an additional price for our corn, and 
other necessaries produced by our own labour 

* If it be deemed necessary to encourage agriculture, 
by keying tbe price of com pemianentty higher than in 
pthei countries, let the arerag^ difference of price be taken 
every five years, as a rule for the amount of 'the tu to 
be levied on rent for the use of the State, and paid as a boun- 
ty on production. How preposterous b the mode hitherto 
^rsued, of penAitting landholders arUfidally to raise rent*, 
by artificially raising prices for their sole and exclusive be- 
se^t! 
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fr<Hn tbe aoil of our couptry ! Because, (for ti^ 
above ibeiitioD«d reqsoiiE). Id the general distri- 
'butioD'Of labour, T^e bavie prevented 0ie greater 
amount of 'productions from being obtained by 
our portion of that labour in manufactured 
commodities, we should further ' imj^overish 
ourselves by diminishing the productive pow- 
ers of the general labour, in the supply of raw 
prodiice for tlLe exdusive advantage of that 
class of individuals, who, of all others, have the - 
least- title to imy such boon at the .Expense of 
the restbf the community ! It would^xertaiii- 
iy, be much wiser to. answer those persons by 
resuiMDg so much of the land revenue for the 
us6 6( the State, as may suffice. %o pay, t}^ 
interest of the national debt, instead of levying 
it from off the labour of the country, and hasten 
to correct the errors which a mistaken . policy 
has caused us to adopt, by impi^diately com- 
mencing a gradual recurrence to the sound 
principle of an universally free trade. 

If, for the purchase' of a pipe of wine, smy 
individual could export bullion, or any other 
commodity which was >the produce^' or was 
acquired by the prodiice, of an hundred days' 
labour ; and if government, by prohibiting ,the 
exportation of bullion, or such other conuno- 
dity, make it necessary to purchase the wine 
with a commodity which was the produce, or 
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was acqdired by' the produce of an hundred 
and five days' labour, lite produce of fivp days' 
labour is k)8t to the individual, and, through 
hiiri, to the country ; and, if similar tranaactions 
were to take place between individiuals in dif- 
ferent ^frovinces* of the same country or State, 
isimilar disadvantage would attend a fettered, 
and similar advantage an unfettered coniimer- 
cial intercourse. Amannfacturerwill work 
up more iron widi the same capital, the price 
of labour being the same, where coals are: plenti- 
ful, 'than where they are scarce, and the coun- 
try wilt be benefited by tiie difference ; but if 
coals 'are no where plentiful, and he impoH iron, 
and can g6t the additional quantity by the ma- 
nuiacturia^ with 'this sabie capital and labour 
some other commodity, he will, in like manner, 
benefit -himself and his country by the addi- 
tional quantity of iron. We have seen that all 
trade, whether foreign or domestic, is. benefi- 
cial only by increasing the quantity of produc- 
tions. We shall have no greater value, whether 
we carry on the most beneficialhome and foreign 
ttBde ; or,' in consequence of being fettered by 
prohibitory laws, or bribed by bounties levied 

* Colonies oi^ht to be consifleied and treated as proTinces 
of the same State, whether situated in the remotest ocean, 
or in the h^rt of the parent country. 
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on our fellow citizens, so as to reduce the com- 
munity to that which is the least advantageous 
to the country, the rate of profits, and the 
value produced, will be the same. The advan- 
tage of any trade always resolves itself into 
that of an utility produced. 
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BOUNTIES ON PRODUCTION. 

While the present artificial and restricted sys- 
tem of international commerce continues to be 
acted on by most nations, it may, under such 
peculiar circumstances, be proper to encou- 
rage the introduction of new manufactures, and 
the production of raw produce, particularly of 
com, by a bounty, or by the imposition of du- 
ties on foreign productions which have a cor- 
responding effect ; if so, the question to be con- 
sidered in the case of a bounty is, bow it can 
best be applied to effect the end in view in the 
most just, effectual, and economical manner ? 
If, on com, a certain sum were paid per quar- 
ter, it would all go to the landholders in the 
form of rent, which would be unjust, because 
they could have no right to it ; and, as the price 
of com would be, to a certain extent, lowered 
by the effect of the bounty and supply, the 
landholders would be gainers by its cheapness 
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ia common with all other consumers. If, 
iadeed, the community could afford it, and the 
landholdeiB were to Employ this additional re- 
venue in productive labour, the nation would 
neither be richer nor poorer ; if the additional 
produce were not derived from poorer soils, the 
national advantage obtained by the measure 
would be, — the having a greater supply of food 
of its own production, and being independent 
on foreign nations for one of the first necessa- 
ries of life; but, from experience, we may 
safely conclude, that the landholders, as a 
body, would dissipate the addition piade to 
their revenue by the bounty, in some unprodu<^ 
tive mode or other, if not expend it on our 
foreign enenues by absenteeism ; and, therefore, 
a. bounty, to be paid in the above manner* 
would be disadvantageous as well as unjust. — 
The most proper and equitable mode would be 
to levy the amount of the bounty by a tax on 
rent, which taix would be repaid to the 'land- 
holders by their tenants, who would receive it 
from the government in the shape of bounty; 
and by the extended cultivation and conse- 
quent improvement of their lands, they, the 
landholders, would ultimately gain an addition 
to their rent, which would much more thaa 
counterbalance the loss of interest on the 
amount of the tax, kc, while the nation at large 
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would be benefited by the increase of its pro- 
ductions, as already mentioned.* 

But, if a bounty w«re p^d on the bringing 
waste lands- into cultivation, reclMtiaing tracts 
ei ground from the sea, t^rjamog lakes and 
maishesj clearing rocky land, or for any similar 
im^M-dvements of a like natnre with the'above, 
■m. addmg to' the cultivable surface of the 
country, the nation would gain ihore than the 
amount of the bounty, inasmuch as most or all 
agricultural improvements of the above de- 
scription, when' once made, are made for ever, 
imd a productive c&pital- securely and pentia'- 
nenUy invested for the national benefit. 

' Much confusion in the consideration of this subject has 
uiwdfron the aiiiGc« of th^ landholden, in falsely assntain^, 
that their interest coincided vith that of the farmer, and 
thereby, under the appellation of agricultural interest, per* 
suading the rest of the nation that such was really the case. 
From which cause it has happened, that, although we know 
com and most other principal products of agriculture to be 
annual productions, atd, therefore, produced princip^l^ b^ 
^^ircalaiJng Capital,, which may be easily and quiclcly taken 
from, or applied to, the purposes of cultivation, yet we have 
been led to submit to le^slative enactments of the most bur- 
densome and fleecing description ; proceeding on the suppO- 
VitStiii, that It niast ireqoire many years to increase the ptoduc- 
tionof com, and, therefore, diat We must prOWde for em in- 
dependent supply long before it may be wanted. Now, on 
the contrary, if a proepect occurs of corn liiing in price in 
any considerable degree, sufficient capital might and would 
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It may be, that a certain manufacture or oc- 
cupation is established in a country not pos* 
sessed of any greater, or even equal, natural 
advantages for carrying it on, than are possessed 
by the country which purchases the produc- 
tions of that particular occupation ; in such 
cases there can be ho doubt of its being advan- 
tageous for the latter country, to endeavour, by 
means of a bounty, to estaUish th6 manufac- 
ture or occupation within itself; nor should such 
endeavours be relaxed, uiatil the object has beea 
accomplished ; and when the manufacture or 
occupation has attained to maturity, Iho bounty 
may not only be withdrawn by degrees, bat all 
that has been expended thereon will, ultimate- 
ly, foe amply repaid to the community . in an 
increase of its capital, wealth, and pbpulatioUi 

be employed on the land, the very first year, adequate to pro- 
duce the required supply. By letting our poor and waste 
lands lay uncultivated, while the price of com is too low to 
allow of their profitable cultivation, oa individual Account, 
we do not debar ourselves from having recourse, .to them 
, when the price of corn rises so high as to make their culti* 
vaUon advantageous; on the contrary, properly prepared 
new land frequently yields its beat crop the first year. But our 
foreign enemies, who, while at peace, purchased onr cloths, 
cottons, and hardwares, &c. with their com, would find muflb 
more difficulty in supplying themselves with thosie necessa^j 
commodities, either at home or elsewhere ; and clothing is, 
in Europe and North America, nearly as indispensible a ne- 
cessary of life, or, at least, of comfortable existence, as corn. 
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GROSS AND NET INCOME. 

Since every labourer can produce a surplus, 
- beyond his own wants,, of some production or 
other, axkd as we have observed that the luim- 
ber of productive labourers that might be em- 
' ployed in a country like Britain are indefinite, 
it will follow, that both the gross and net in- 
come will be in proportion to the. number of 
its productive labourers. 

To an individual, possessing a capital of 
£30,0P0. and whose profits are £2,000 perann., 
-it may be a matter quite indiflTerent whether 
his capital employed a hundred or a thousand 
men ; whether the commodities produced sold 
for £10,000 or £20,000, provided his profits are, 
.in either 'case, undiminished. But the real in- 
terest of' the nation at large may not, in this 
case, coincide with that of the individual. If, 
for the sake of argument, we admit the as- 
sumption, that the net income of the nation, 
public and private, could be the same with 
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a population of tea ae with a population of 
twenty millions of people ; still it would not be 
true that a man more could not be added to our 
navy or army, or a guinea, or its worth, to our 
disposable income in the latter case any more 
than in the former, and though the possible 
amount of taxes were more in the latter case 
than in the former ; because, all men can, in a 
case of emergency, make extraordinary re- 
trenchments (however small) in their ordinary 
expenditure, all which may be applied to the 
service of the State: and in proportion to their 
numbers must be the total amount of those ex- 
ertions and contributions, until, at least, the 
Malthusian barrier be reached, when retrench- 
ment and increase of productive labour are to 
become alike impossible. ' 

. Although it may admit of dispute, whether a 
given capital employed in agriculture does 
putin motion a greater quantity of productive 
labour , than an equal capital employed in ma-* 
nu&ctures and trade; it is certain, that an 
equal quantity of labour is put in motion by an 
equal amount of capital, whether, that capital 
be engaged in home or foreign trade ; afid, if left 
to itself, it will only be engaged in that which 
is the most profitable. 

The only mode in which gross income c&n be 
advantageously reduced is, in reducing rent 
and wages by increased facility of raising corn. 
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and other raw produce, by the iibporUtion 
thereof, from whoever it can be brought into 
the home market at a lower rate. Suppose* 
that the gross income of the society be twenty 
millions, and its net income ten millions, of 
which the class of landholders receive fire inil-> 
Uons as rent; and that, by facility of produc- 
tion, or by the importation of com, the neces^ 
sary cost of that article was reduced one mil- 
lion — rent would fall one million, and the prices 
of the mass of commodities would also fall by 
the same amount : but Uie net revenue of the 
country would be just as great as before. Now, 
suppose two millions levied by taxation — would 
the society be richer or poorer? Richer, most 
certainly: for, after the payment of the taxes, 
they would have, as before, a net income of 
eight millions to bestow on the purchase of 
necessaries which had increased in quantity 
and fallen in price, &c., in the proportion of 
tw«ity to nineteen : not onIy« then, could the 
same taxation be endured, but even a greater, 
vad yet the mass of the people be better pro- 
vided with conveniences and necessaries than 
before ; because, the net income of the country, 
that ftlnd from which taxes are paid and enjoy-- 
ments procured, would be much more adequate, 
thaK before, to maintain the actual pi^mlation 
—to afford it enjoyments and necessaries— and 
ta support any given amount of taxation. 
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That ^ stockholders are benefited foy a fall 
HI the vdue oi corn, &c., cannot be doubted; 
but that is no reason why corn should be made 
or kept dear. If they are benefited more than 
others thereby, let the degree be ascertained, 
and a corresponding tax imposed upon them ; 
but nothing can be more foolish than to shut out 
the vast advantages juising'from cheapness of. 
com and abundance of productions, because 
the stockholders might hare a greater share 
then others of the general gain. 

As rent is the effect of a high price of com, 
so loss of rent is the effect of a low price. — 
From the loss of rent, then, there will be a loss 
of nominal value, merely : but there will be a 
proportionate gain of wealth. The quantity of 
raw produce and other productions together, 
will be increased by the greater facility with 
which they are produced; they will be aug- 
mented in quantity and diminished in nominal 
value, which is what we should always endea- 
vour to accomplish. 

We have observed that the gross revenue will 
be in proportion to the number of the labouring 
population ; it is desirable that both should be 
as large as possible. A country possessed of a 
large gross income and a numerous population, 
is proportionably unattackable by foreign ene- 
mies on her own soil ; and it is not desirable 
that any. nation should possess the means of 
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ofience in too great abundcuice. Frederick II. 
of Prussia said, that, on coming to the throne,, 
he found himself in possession of a great trea- 
sure and a fine army, and, therefore, he fell up- 
on Silesia and seized it. Any one who will read 
the history of the last century may see wh^t an 
enormous series of massacres and murders, rob- 
beries, burnings, and devastations of every de- 
criptioo, were the consequences of that seizure. 
Statesmen are rather too apt to imitate Joab 
and Abner, and to say to each other, as Joab 
did, " Let the young men arise, and play be- 
fore us." 
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Although much has been written on this sub- 
ject, yet of those who give their attention to 
8uch matters some, perhaps, are not fully ac- 
quainted with all its principles. We, there- 
fore, propose to give a brief survey of the 
general laws which regulate its quantity and 
value. 

Gold and silver are mere commodities, valua- 
ble only in proportion to the quantity of labour 
invested in them. Gold is, at present, about 
fifteen times dearer than silver, not because of 
the greater demand, but of the greater quan- 
tity of labour required for its production. 

Gold and silver, like all other commodities, 
constitute capital, for they may be bartered 
.with or against any other commodities ; and 
we are aware, that all commodities are capital ; 
the aiggregate of commodities, and the aggre- 
gate" of employable capital, are, therefore, 
convertible terms. Every sort of commodity 
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may be represented by, or bartered for, a cer- 
tain quantity of any other commodity ; but 
gold and silver, when converted into the cur- 
rency, are then only the representative of the 
employed capital, and its produced commodi- 
ties, but not any part of it. 

The quantity of currency that can be neces- 
sary in any country, must depend on the quan- 
tity of its commodities, and on that of those 
of the surrounding countries ; or, in other 
words, on the amount of its share of the em- 
ployed capital If gold be the currency, about 
one-fifteenth only, of the quantity will be ne- 
cessary ; which will be requisite, if it be of 
silver. 

A circulation can only overflow, and be, in 
consequence, depreciated, when it is artifi- 
cially increased without a corresponding in- 
crease in the quantity of commodities, or con- 
tinued in the same abundance when commodi- 
ties are diminished ; because, if both are re- 
ciprocally increased, no depreciation can take 
place in their relative values. 

While the State coins money, and charges 
no seignorage, money will be of the same va- 
lue as metal, of equal weight and fineness, 
provided coin be in sufficient quantity ; but, if 
the State charges a seignorage on the coinage 
greater than the labour expended in coining, 
its value will be depreciated to the full amount 
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of the quantity of productive labour requited 
for the re-purchase, by the people, of the part 
so retained, in the first instance, by the State.* 

While the State coins, there can be no limit 
to the tax, but that of its power to prevent 
private or imported coinage ; but there will not 
be any alteration caused thereby, in the intrin- 
sic value of the money so issued, other than 
would be caused by a tax on money ; the effects 
of which we have elsewhere stated. 

Paper money circulates, or should circulatey 
on the principle of its being accounted the re- 
presentative of real existing capital ; it is, in 
fact, transferable mortgage bonds ; and, if the 
holder can get real capital for them whenevef 
he pleases, they will be equivalent to gold or 
silver, &c. of similar expressed value. Nor 
is it even necessary, that it should be limited 
to the amount of the coin or bullion in th6 
country ;-}- so long as it is the representative of 
real existing capital of any description, no' 

' See the effects of a aeignoia^ tax, stated in Chap. xiii. 

t If 1 want to invest a capital, consistinir of hottses, 
laAds, or any other fixed property, and there be no other 
than a metallic currency, I can only accomplish ilj by 
causing some other person to withdraw his capital from ita 
employment, and turn it over to me ; but, by means of a 
paper currency, I would accompUsh my object^ and employ 
my capital productively, without causing the withdrawing of 
any other coital from emidoyment. I shall benefit myself 
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thing more H necessary to prevent it Irom 

depreciatioD ; and we shall find, that, in-cer- 
tain cases, even the above-mentioned j>rovifo 
is not an essential condition in the effectiog such 
preservation. 

We may be incorrect in assuming d priori, 
that a large issue of paper money is the cause 
of any depreciation which may occur in its 
value ; before we can pronounce a just opinion 
thereupon, .we must find whether it has been 
applied to the support of productive or unpro- 
ductive labour. ^ 

If applied to support productive labour, 
there can be no assignable limit set to the 
amount of the paper money which may be 
issued without depreciation; and it follows^ 
that those who contended, that the Tnere issue 
of bank notes by the Bank of England, un- 
checked by any power in the holders of sucfi 
notes to demand either specie or bullion, had 
not, nor could not, have any permanent effect 
on the prices of commodities, bullion, or 
foreign exchange, were so far perfectly in the 
right. 

If I received 10,000/. paper money from the 
Bank, merely on personal security, and if, with 
that paper money, I employ manufacturers, 

and the country by the more active and productive, employ- 
ment of my ci^ital, or by the difierence between the amount 
of profits and that of my previous income. 
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agriculturists, or other productive labourers, I 

should, at the end of (say) a year, be possess- 
ed of 10,000/. in commodities ; that is to say, 
of real capital, together with profit. I should 
then exchange the commodities for the 10,000/. 
of paper, which I return to the Bank; and, 
by its issue, I shall have gained for the Bank 
its discount, and a profit for myself, while the 
nation will have been enriched by the 10,000/. 
worth of productions ; and the currency must 

■ either be enhanced in value, or increased in 
quantity, for the purpose of circulating the in- 
creased amount of commodities. The same 
results would follow from the issue of ten or 
twelve millions of paper money, if similarly 
employed; and if, instead of mere personal 
security, the advance was made on real exist- 
ing property, of equivalent value, neither the 
Bank nor the nation could be losers by the 
issue ofthe paper money, in caseoffailureinthe 

. speculation ; since the Bank could sell the pro- 
perty, and receive back its paper money in 
payment from the purchasers.* In what man- 
ner, then, (I would ask), can the issue of paper 
money, to be employed productively, produce 

* It is true, there would be a trifling depreciation while 
the commodities were being produced ; but this eflect would 
be gradually obviated, aud entirely cease, at the period 
when the whole value had been produced in other e 
dities, 
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any detrimental or depreciating effect on the 
prices of commodities, billlion, or foreign ex- 
changes? It may be objected, that a very 
great amount of circulating capital could not 
be productively employed ; but we need not 
discuss that point ; for we know, that, during 
the whole of the late' period, while the Bank 
paper was depreciated, the market rate of in- 
terest was equal to, or above, the legal rate. 
Capital must, consequently, have been scarce, 
rather than plentiful; which, for the purpose 
of the present argument, is a sufficient answer 
to the above stated objection. 

All the merchants, traders, manu&cturers, 
or>other persons, falling under the description 
of productive labourers, who received paper 
money from the Bank, must have employed it 
productively ; they must have known, that 
they could convert it into real capital, with an 
increase in its value,, equal to discount and 
profit, or they would not have wished to re- 
ceive it. If they failed, the Bank would have 
had the real property on which the issue was 
m^de, and no other natural effects could have 
been produced by the foreclosure of that, than 
of any other species of mortgage. It is, there- 
fore, clear, that the depreciation of the Bank 
paper did not, and could not, proceed from 
over issues, for the support of productive 
labour. 
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Let UB now examine the effects which would 
follow from issuing Bank or State paper money, 
for the support of unproductive consumption, 
by unproductive labourers, spendthrifts, and 
prodigals, neither producing nor having real 
property to assign in lieu. Suppose, that I 
received 10,000/. paper money from the Bank, 
and that I therewith purchase commodities to 
be expended on myself, or in support of un- 
productive labourers ; at the end of the year, 
the community would be impoverished by the 
10,000/. worth of commodities consumed, and 
their currency depreciated in proportion to the 
sunount which the portion required for circu- 
lating those commodities bears to the whole 
amount of the currency ; and if, at the end of the 
year, the paper money were not withdrawn, but 
continued in the circulation, then the currency 
would be still further depreciated by the amount 
of that 10,000/. If I had power or authority 
to levy from the community 10,000/. worth of 
commodities, or real property, and to pledge 
the same to the Bank as their security, it 
would make no difference in the effect pro- 
duced by employing unproductive labour. 

The depreciation or elevation of the Bank 
paper currency then does not depend in the 
mere amount of its issues, but solely on its 
being employed in the support of unproductive 
and reproductive consumption. 
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On these princi^des, it will be seen> that.it is 
not indispensible. to the preservation of paper 
money from depreciation, that its quantity 
should be regulated by that, of themetal which 
is declared to be the standard of the metallic 
coin, nor even that it should represent real 
property ; bat merely that it be employed 
in the support of reproductive consumption. 
To secure its being so employed, or intended 
to be so employed, the making it, in all cases, 
to represent real property of equivalent or 
greater value, would, probably, be the only 
effectual mode; and the only real property 
which can form a secure standard is bullion, 
being the universal medium. 

Under a system of currency, regulated on 
the fore-stated principles, the Bank would 
never be liable to any serious embarrassments, 
even on those extraordinary occasions which 
spreads a general panic through a country. 

The currency of a country will be in its most 
perfect state, when it consists wholly of paper 
money, the quantity and value of which to be 
regulated on principles which render unneces- 
sary the keeping bullion or coin unproductive- 
ly deposited, either in banks or mintsj &c. — 
The use of paper, so regulated, instead of gold, 
substitutes the cheapest in place of the most 
expensive currency ; enables the country, with- 
out any loss, to exchange all the gold or silver, 
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which it before used as currency, for raw 
materials, utensils, and food; by the nse of 
which, its wealth and its enjoyments are in- 
creased, and power acquired to employ its whole 
capital in support of productive labour. 

In a national point of view, it doubtless is 
desirable, that the State, rather than a bank, 
should issue this well-regulated paper, money; 
because, the gain made thereby, being levied 
from the people, would be applicable to the 
service of the State, instead of going into the 
pockets of individuals. 

But, it must be recollected, that, if the State 
were to issue paper money for the support of 
unproductive congumption, the evil effects re- 
sulting from artificial alterations of the cur- 
rency would follow, in the same manner, as 
though a bank had done so, for the same pur- 
pose ; and, if the government secure itself and 
its agents from the consequences of bank- 
ruptcy, (which it will in general be able to 
accomplish), then its power of issuing paper 
money will most certainly be abused, — at 
least, by every government which is not the 
real botid ^fide representative of the people. 

It is a great fallacy to suppose, that any 
specif of unproductive consumption, on the 
part of the State, will not be attended with a 
corresponding charge to the people. Suppose, 
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that a million of money diould be required to 
fit out an expedition; if the State issued a 
million of paper, they would depreciate the 
currency to that amount, and such issue- would 
be equivalent to a real tax levied on all the 
holders of the currency, and on all creditors ; 
and, if the commodities purchased by.the 
State with the paper money aforementioned 
wereunproductively consumed, the currency 
would :be still further depreciated, as already 
explained. It would be much more advan- 
tageous for the nation, because much more 
just and impartial to individuals, that the State 
should, by a general tax, levy the amount 
wanted in a direct mode, rather than by the 
indirect, deranging, and mischievous, measure 
of altering and depreciating the currency of 
the country. Similar effects would result, if, 
instead of issuing a million of paper money, 
in payment for the commodities wanted, the 
State should exchai^ the million of paper 
money, t^ainst a million of gold or silver coin, 
and send that abroad to purchase those com- 
modities or supplies for the expedition ; be- 
cause,^ cither the gold coin was necessary, or 
it was not; if necessary, the people must, as 
already shewn, re-purchase it, at considerable 
expense, since money cannot be exported and 
imported without great deductions, on account 
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of charges and profits; if unnecessary, it would 
not be found in the country, and the State could 
not get what did not exist. 

Under a despotic or corrupt government, the 
power of issuing, or authorising the issuing, of 
paper money is, as already observed, sure to 
be abused. But, in a free country, having an 
enlightened legislature, truly elected by, and 
fairly representing, the people at large, the 
power of issuing paper money, under the re- 
quisite checks and regulations, might be safely 
lodged in the hands of Commissioners appointed 
for that special purpose, and made entirely in- 
dependeat of the executive part of the govern- 
ment, or person or persons filling or occupying 
that department of the State. 

The greater or lesser quantity of the curren- 
cy, is of no material consequence ; but it is of 
the utmost importance, that its quantity sho^d 
be kept in a due ratio to the wealth of the 
country, and not capriciously altered at the 
will of the government, much less the will of 
private individuals, either singly or combined 
in companies. It should always be maintained 
at the determinate standard; and, since the 
metals, gold and silver, have been justly chosen 
by the universal consent of mankind to form 
the current representative of all other commo- 
dities, paper money should be made their faith- 
ful deputy representative, which can only be 
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done by placing it under the condition of being 
convertible into those metals, at the pleasure 
of the holders, if issued by private banks, or 
by regulating its quantity to that of other, na- 
tions, by means of the foreign exchange, if 
issued by State Commissioners. The State, as 
already observed, ought to issue this money, 
and not permit any private banking whatever. 
In the government paper-money office a depart- 
ment should be formed to transact the business 
which is now done by [private bankers. In 
every town of the empire, subordinate com- 
missioners should be appointed to perform the 
business of banking and issuing the govern- 
ment paper ; and thus the ruin so frequently 
brought upon the most prosperous and respecta- 
ble individuals, by the failure of their bankers, 
would be entirely prevented, and the profits 
nov made by private bankers be applied to 
the public service. The due limitation to the 
quantity of paper money could be easily effect- 
ed, through an auxiliary registry office for 
foreign bUls of exchange ; whereby, the quan- 
tity of paper money could always be increased, 
or decreased, so as to keep the exchange at 
or about par. 

An increasing circulation, from whatever 
cause it proceeds, will promote industry, and, 
consequently, national wealth ; and if, of stan- 
dard coin or undepreciated paper money, it 
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will shew, that the wealth of the country is 
proportionably increased, or increasing ; but, if 
the currency has been artificially increased 
by (even an unavoidable) over issue of paper 
money, then the only just and politic mode of 
acting in such case, is to keep the same quan- 
tity of paper money in circulation, and let it 
gradually return to the standard of the coun- 
try, with the gradual increase of population 
and wealth, which will be sure to take place 
u a state of freedom and consequent develope- 
ment of the natural resources of the country. 
The reduction of the amount of the currency, 
in any other mode, will be exceedingly perni- 
cious to the national interest, through the" dis- 
tress it will inflict upon the most important 
portion of population, — the producers of na- 
tional wealth. If these are in a prosperous 
state, the reduction of the landholders to the 
condition of day labourers, by the annihilation 
of rent, or its application to its just natural 
destination, instead of a national misfortune, 
would prove a national benefit of the most 
magnificent description. 

An increase of currency must, of necessity; 
have place, only by degrees, in an extensive 
country ; it cannot, and will not, be instanta- 
neously amalgamated with the existing curren- 
cy. Suppose one hundred individuals return 
from the' East Indies in a year, bringing with 
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thetn 10,000/. each, to London, theywill make 
a demand for labour; and it will not only 
rise, but be stimulated to greater exertion in 
London ; but the London labourers, by getting 
an increased amount of money, will increase 
their demand for the productions of the rest of 
the country, and stimulate itS' producers, and 
so on to the extremities of the community; 
when, if the increase of currency be not re- 
quired in the country, it will go to other na- 
tions in exchange for commodities. Exclusive 
of the stimulating effects of introducing an 
additional quantity of money, the mere intro- 
duction is of equivalent benefit to that of an 
equal amount of the most useful and necessary 
commodities. Looking at this cause and effect, 
in the reverse manner, will enable us to com- 
prehend the evil effects which flow from per- 
mitting the revenue receivers, of any country, 
to absent thettiselves into other countries, and 
draw off the wealth of their own country thither 
after them. 

From what has been stated, it appears pro- 
bable, that Adam Smith was right in attri- 
buting superior advantages to the Scotish mode 
of affording bank accommodations to trade, 
&c. over those afforded by Uie English mode. 
By the former, credit may be converted into 
real capital ; by the latter, real existing trans- 
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ferable property alone can, generally speaking, 
be made available. 

The relative intrinsic value of gold and silver 
currency may be very different from their rela- 
tive current value as coins, but such differences 
are all explicable on the common principles of 
supply and demeind. 
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INFLUENCE OF DEMAND AND SUPPLY ON 

PRICES. 

We are now aware, that it is the cost of produc- 
tion which mustultimatelyregulate the price of 
commodities, and not the proportion between 
the supply and demand, (although it has been so 
often asserted) ; that may, indeed, for a time, 
affect the market value of a commodity, until 
it is supplied in greater or less abundance, ac- 
cording as the demand may have increased or 
diminished; but this effect will be only of 
temporary duration. 

Diminish the cost of production of hats, and 
their price will ultimately fall to their new natu- 
ral price, although the demand should be dou- 
bled, trebled, or quadrupled. Diminish the 
cost of subsistence of men, by diminishing the 
natural price of food and necessaries of . life, 
and wages will ultimately fall, notwithstand- 
ing that the demand for labour may very great- 
ly increase. 
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The demand for aay commodity camiot be 
said to increase, if no additional quantity ' of 
it be purchased or consumed; and yet, under 
such circumstances, its money value may. rise, 
for its money cost of production would be 
leaHj altered, by an altered value of money ; 
and, witiiout any increase of demand, the price 
of the commodity would be naturally adjtwted 
to that new value. 

The cost of production determines the lowest 
price to which things can fall ; the price, below 
which they cannot remain for any length of 
time, because production would then be either 
entirely stopped or greatly diminished. 

Were any commodity, or substance, what- 
ever, possessed of fixed and intrinsic value, so 
as to constitute a certain standard, under any 
circumstances, then every other commodity 
would be subject to a variation in exchangeable 
value, Irom four different circumstances : — 

1st. It would be subject to an increase of its 
value, from a diminution of its quantity. 

2nd. To a diminution of its value, from an 
augmentation of its quantity. 

3rd. It might be augmented in value by fin 
increased demand. 

4th. Its value might be diminished by a 
reduced demand. 

But, since no commodity can possess fixed 
and intrinsic value in exchange, and although 
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njankind have sdected for a practical m^uure 
of Tfkliie the commodity least liable to th^e 
fovtt cames tii variation, yet, in consequence 
of sucdi liability^ aU comimodities are suli^'ected 
to Sma- more TariatiQns in their vahie. viz. — 
fitAn^ie same four «aask3s of variation operalang 
on the colnmodity we have adopted as a mea- 
sore of valUe^ 

Commodities which are monopi^izedi will-not 
always vary according to tbdse «aasea^oii>elria- 
tion, becaitse their price has no oeceRsary oonr 
neotion witb thcdirnatundt value; but'tbe prkes 
of all conimcKlltie& which are open to free oom- 
petition, smd whote quantity may b6 in<3Pea8ed 
m Any iBodGa%te degree(iinll ultimatdy d^Mnd, 
not on tiiestttte of ctemasd sffid'sttpplyjibuton 
the cost of their pyodaelion. 
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ON MACHINERY. 

The effects produced by the employment of 
ttew or improved machinery, on the interests of 
the different classes of society, is a subject of 
great importance, and its exposition is eBpecialr 
\y Qecessary as a preliminary step to our afi- 
proadiing. exgminatiop of Professor Malthus,'f 
work, conceroing Population and the En^Jid^ 
Poor Laws. . 

Th$ sftTiof of labour, by the application of 
ma^lmiery to any branch of production^ yrill, 
dovhtless, ultimately become a genera) goQd; 
but its operation, at first, even for soqw 1^9g1^ 
oi,tm&, may be very injurious to p^tlQulAT 
classes of sotiiety. The class of lasd^pJd^r*. 
together with all who have fixed ineomps. ,wiU 
be.inunediately and permaneBtly benefited , ^7 
the reduction in the prices of commodities, on 
ivhich rent, tithes, dividends, salaries, annuities, 
pensions, ^c. &c. are expended ; all other capi; 
talists will ultimately be benefited in the samd 
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^nanner, but will be subject, at first, to diat 
portion of loss or inconvenience attendant on 
the removal of capital from one emplojnnent 
to another. - The class of labourers may, how- 
ever, have their interests deeply injured, by 
the substitution of machiuery for human labour ; 
and, since all capital is (abstractedly consider- 
ed) a contribution furnished by the labourers 
for the general benefit, it is desirable, equally 
on the principles of justice as of true policy, 
to obviate the evil effects which result to the 
contributors from any particular mode of em- 
ploying it. Since the employment of ma- 
chinery is, by all, ' acknowledged to be a 
national benefit, it is both just and politic, that 
the nation should employ and support the 
labourers which are thrown out of employ- 
ment by the introduction of machinery, until 
individual capitalists require their labour ; and, 
also, that the nation should pay the expenses 
consequent on the labourer's removal to any 
other part of the conntry, where he may again 
be employed by private capital. Shall the 
nation gnmt and pay compeflisation to any and 
every individual of those styled middle and 
upper ranks,* for any real or possible injury 

* Middle and idle ranlcB would be the more appropriate 
title ; and we should then always recollect the old proverb, 
which says, " Satan still finds some mischief for idle hands 
to do." 
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which they may sustain from the operations of 
measures calculated for the general good ? — 
Shall even shameful sinecures entitle theif 
holders to require compensation for their being 
abolished; and sludl the poor labourer, whose ' 
self and family are reduced to starvation, by 
the introduction of a national benefit, be denied 
temporary assistance, and be hanged, or else 
transported to the farther side of the globe, or 
to those other seminaries of congregated vice 
and wretchedness, known under the names of 
jails, mills, hulks, &c. if he attempt to ob- 
tain redress by the only means in his power, 
viz. the destruction of the immediate cause of 
his deprivations ? — Are such proceedings con- 
sonant with impartial justice, and the profession 
of the purest form of Christianity? 

We proceed to prove, how the interests of 
the labouring classes are injured by the intro- 
duction of new and improved machinery in the 
place of human labour. Suppose, that a capi- 
talist employs 20,000/. capital in carrying on 
the business of a farmer and a manufacturer 
of necessaries, and that 7,000/. of the above 
capital is fixed in buildings, implements, &c. &c. 
13,000/. is then circulating capital, employed 
in the support of human labour. If profits 
are — say 10 per cent., the 20,000/. of capital 
is every year put into its original state of effi- 
ciency, and yields a profit of 2,000/. 
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'Bach ye^, the capitalist begiins his opera- 
tion, by: having food and necessaries in his 
posisessioD to the value of 13,000/., all of which 
he sdls in the coarse of the year to his own 
workmen fot tiiat sum di money, and« during 
the same period, he pays them die like amount 
of money as wages ; at the end of the year, 
they replace in his possession food and neces- 
saries of the value of 15,000/., 2.000/. of which 
he conaamee himself, or for his own pleasure 
or gratification; the gross produce; howevw, 
is, for that year, ISjiOOO/., and the net produce 
is 2,000/. Suppose now, tlmt, during the foli- 
lowing -year, the capitalist employs half his 
men ittoonstructing a machine, and the other 
half in the production of food and necessaries 
as before, during that year, he would pay the 
sum of'lSjOOO/. in wages, as before, and would 
sell food and necessaries to the same amount to 
his workmen ; but bow would the case be the 
following year ? 

While the machine was being made, only 
one half of the usual quantity of food and ner 
cesKoies would be obtained, and they would be 
only oine half the value of the quantity which 
was produced before. The machine would be 
worth 7,500/., and, therefore, the capital of 
the capitalist would be as great as before ; 
for he would bave, besides these two values, 
his former fixed capital of 7,000/., making, in 
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the whole, 20)00(M. ca^tftaU and 2/X)0/. profits. 
After deduetingtluB latter sum for his own ex- 
penses^.as before^ he iwovM then have a no 
giieatcr ooDcalatinj^ ci^taj than 6^5001., with 
which ttoicarry on ha» subsequent ot>enttloDs ; 
and, therefore Jiis raeaas of enq^ying labour 
w<»ld btf reduced in the^^ortHm of 13>000/. 
tiQi.j&^fiOCtf.,;:Uid«. consequently, all the Uibour 
wluob. v»acSbsfyx» eufdoyed hy 7,690L would 
become redwtdwt. . 

-iTbie^recbiQed ijuantity of labour which the 
capitidistican j^nplioy, mijst. indeed, with tbe 
dsaitttanoei of lOie maduue, and after the proper 
dedttctKuis> ior kec^nng it in repair, produce ji 
Grille e<|uat to 7,S0Q/.;vitjiu^flt.Keplace the cjr- 
CMl^wgicapitftl, with a ^ofit oi 2,0001. m the 
wJMe xapitsil ] but^ if tiu9 he 4opei if the 
Qet. income beL n^it diminished, of what im^ 
pfvtance is . jjt to tbe c^pitobst^ wb^tber tbs 
gSfisSr i««ome be of. rt»e .y-sJUie of 3,000^.* of 
lQ,oopi., or^ 15iO0O/.? 

In tbi^-oase,. then,, altboiigb ^e net produce, 
will be u^owii^bed w V^Me» ,and -alithough) 
itspoMf^, pfipurchasy^g .^qunoditie^ may be 
greatly iQ(;re95ed, the g^pfts amopnt will have 
t^en reduced by arKalue.of 7,500^.; Eimd, as 
the power of supporting a populatiQn, ftnd em- 
ploying labour, depeqds: ^ways on 4be gross 
produce ,pf9,nation, and not oja i^ net pro- 
duce, therewillnecesEarily.be a diminution, to 
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the same amount in the demand for laboar, 
whereby population will be rendered redun- 
dant, and the laboui-ers be reduced to a situa- 
^n of distress and poverty which they could 
not evert by any means, or by any exertion of 
foresight or prudence on their part. 

As, however, the power of saving from re- 
venue, to add to capital, must mainly depend 
on the efficiency of the net revenue to satisfy 
the wants of the capitalist, it could not fail to 
follow, from the reduction in the price x>f com- 
modities consequent on the introduction of ma- 
chinery, -that, with the same wants, he ' would 
have increased means <tf saving, increased faci- 
lityof transfonning revenue into ca^kital; with 
every increase of capital, he would employ more 
labourers, and, doubtless, a portion of the peo- 
ple who were previously thrown out of work ; 
or the whole, or even a much greater number, 
might be subsequently employed; since, if the 
increase of production was so great !» to af- 
ford a net prciduce, in food and necessaries, 
equal to orgreater thatfthe previous gross pro- 
duce, there would be the same or greater abi- 
lity-to'employ the whole population as before, 
wheti' there wbuld be no longer any rednndancy 
(^population. The only point to be attended 
to is, to support the labourers by some means 
or other in the meanwhile ; and of the justice 
of measures calculated to effect that object. 
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there can be but one opinion among honest 
men. .Hisworship the squire, or his grace the 
duke, would not be reduced to starvation, if, 
for the national benefit, a strip of land, held by 
the fonner, should be occupied by a highway 
or canal, &c.> or, if an English rock claimed by 
the latter, should be broken up to form a 
breakwater, at an important naval port ; but 
what is to become of the labourers, whose to- 
tal incomes are annihilated by the introducticni 
of machinery, which may be- a more unequivo- 
cal national benefit than some of the above uq- 
dertakings ? Are the former individuals to be 
fiiUy compensated, because they belong to 
the idle classes, and the latter to starve, be- 
cause they belong to the labouring class ; and 
evea to be insulted in their misery, by shame- 
less priests publicly affirming, that it is their 
twnfeults? &c. &c.* 

The case which we have supposed, is Uie 
amplest which could be selected ; but it would 
mftke no difference in the result, if we supposed 
Uiat the machinery was {^plied to the trade of 
any other capitalist. 

' The Duke of Bedford received £10,000 for granting 
penniBBion to the citizens of the united kingdom, to break 
up a rock of their own country, to form the Breakwater, at 
the national port of Plymouth Sound 1 ! ! 

Vide the several publications on tbia subject, by die 
Farson-ProfesBOT HalthuS. and his disciples. 
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It follows* therefoire^-^ 

1. That the disQOvery and ii«eful appUca- 
tipn of iaa«hine^ always {efhdft to an .incceaae 
of the net produoeof a cpuo^, Altbtough it 
may not> and will aot^ after, aa lacoAsiderable 
interval, ifioreasetlie value of the n^l;. jjaniduce. 

2. Thatatt inci^ase of the;,net.<produce of a 
country is compatible with a dimiautioQ of the 
gross produce, 4Bd tJa&t th^ motive^ fpr exa- 
ploying maohioeiy «£«> ^vnays sufficient to 
ensure its emi^oyment, if it will .increase the 
net [UEoducey altbougt it may, and at first, 
almost always will, diminish the gross produce 
and value. 

3. That the opinion ent^taiq^d, by the h- 
bouriug classes, that .the. employment of ma- 

' ohineiy is frequently detrimental to. their im- 
mediate interest^, i$ fiot. fpunded on prejudice 
and error, but is conformable to the correct 
principle^ of political economy. 

4. That the introduction, u^„ and. iqiprove- 
inent of machinery is incontroyertibly a. na- 
tional benefit ; and, therefore, the nation is 
bound to afibrd a fair and just cpmpcnsation to 
those individuals who are injured by such in- 
troduction. 

5. That if the improved means of production, 
in consequence of the use of machinery, should 
increase the net produce of a country in a de- 
gree so great, that no diminution should take 
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place in the qutoiity of tbe groteproduce, thea 
tbe fiituation of all classes wU> be improTed. 
The landtu^er and otpitalist-v^'boi benefit- 
ed, not by increase c^' revenae and profits, bat 
by the reduced' Tsdue of the commofbtiee on 
whidi revenue and profits aie eacpended. The 
labouring class wiS also be benefited, by, — 
firat, the stimulus to saving from inoom^ aris- 
ing from the lAuudance of the netr^roduce ; 
secondly ; from the low (oice oC many articles 
of consumption, on which-thdr wages will be 
expi^iided ; and, thirdly, fr(Hngreatet numbers 
t»ing em{^oyed as dbmestie servants. 

Independently of the discorery wd intro. 
duction of machinery, to Which our attentwo 
has just been^ir^cted, ^the labowingi class hare 
no smaH'iitterest in :Uie manner ini which the 
hfit' income of /Hhe' cdnntry «> expesded, even 
although it-6bould in all cases WiiCxprnded 
merely for the gratification ■ or. euJQyments .of 
those who primarily receive it. 

' If a landholder ex capitalist «xpeDded his to- 
veaue or income, in the manneFtfif isn ancient 
baron, in the support of domestic servants and 
retainers, he will give employment to m»ny 
more persons than if he expended it on fine 
clothes, costly fumituxe, carriages, ho»es,Lcr 
in the purchase of any oUier luHuries. By re- 
venue or income of 10,0001., the same qusmtity 
of labour might, indeed, be employed, whether 
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it were expended od fine clothes, &c., or in 
a quantity of food and clothing of the same 
value : if expended in the first mode, no future 
labour could be consequently employed ; but, 
if' expended in acquiring a quantity of food 
and necessaries of life, all those who could 
be employed thereby would be added to the 
former demand for labourers, and, of course, 
would provide for a permanent natural increase 
of the population. As the labourers, then, are 
deeply and justly interested, not only in the 
demand for labour but in the mode in which 
their labour is employed; they must natur- 
ally desire, that as much of the net revenue of 
the country as possible should be diverted from 
expenditure on luxuries ^id follies, &c,, to be 
expended in the support of productive la- 
bourers ; and, more particulsu'ly, that it should 
not be carried out of the country by absentees, 
and expended for the benefit of foreigners and 
national enemies. 

In the same manner, a country engaged in 
war> under the necessity of maintaining large 
fleets and armies, employs a great many more 
men than will be employed when the war ter- 
minates,' and its annual expenditure ceases. 
If I were not called upon to pay a tax of 500/. 
annually, during the war, and which is ex- 
pended on men in the situations of soldiers, 
sailors, &c.&c., I might probably expend it on 
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furniture, clothes, books, &c. &c. ; and, whether 
employed in the one way or in the other, there 
might not be more labour employed in produc- 
tion ; for the food and clothing of the persons 
employed in and about the war might re- 
quire the same amount of labour to produce 
it, as to produce those other commodities, 
luxuries, enjoyments, &c. But, if a war be 
supported by expending the capital of the 
country thereon,* population will be incited 
to increase ; but the capital which should have 
been employed productively, and which, if so 
employed, would have provided for the perma- 
nent support of the population, has, meanwhile', 
been consumed ; and when the war ends, the 
population incited into existence becomes re- 
dundant, or, in other words, there is no exist- 
ing capital to furnish the means of employment 
to it ; and what aggravates the evil of carrying 
on the war by means of loans, rather than by 
taxes raised at the time, is, that a large share of 
the income arising from the remaining capital of 
the country, will be devoted to the providing a 
revenue for the owners of the titles to the con- 
sumed capital, instead of being employed in 
the support of its own capitalists ; and their 
capitals will, of course, be reduced by the whole 
amount of the interest of the government debt, 
* A war is supported out of the capital of a country exactly 
to the amount of the debt incurred during its prosecution. 
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less by the propoTtkm paid by the holders, of 
fixed rercmieor incoiaes; while, from the ef{e<^ 
of oompefitioB^aouBigtbe increased numb^tof 
labourers^ for the employment which can be 
fnmished'by a reduced and burdened capital. 
wages will fall excessively low, and the aggr<^ 
gate efilects of all these caases will be.perr 
ceind in the deteriorate!] condition of the la- 
bouring elites. . 

An eligible mo4e of obviatiBg, in some de- 
gree, the evils abq^e mentioned, would, pa'r 
haps, consist in not at once discharging the 
people Wiho had been employed during the'war, 
1»it giadually ; and, in the meanwhile, employ- 
ing them in the construction of na^onal works, 
such as harbours, canals, roads, bridges, &c.; 
and in the cuitivi&tion of the waste lands, (wtuch 
waata lattds, and lands reclaimaMe from the 
sea, lakes, fens, rocks. &c.. ought to be appro- 
priated to that, purpose, on account of the na- 
tion a large.) By proceeding thus, a great ad- 
ditinn^wouM be made to the productive coital 
of tiuB- country, and. in a few years, i(s total 
existing eapital would bear a much greater 
prcq>orti(m to the total charges thereon, wherci- 
by profits and wages would improve in a cor- 
Tesponding degree, and, in the meantime, new 
openings for advantageous employment and 
trade would be found, and the nation, thereby, 
gradu^ly relieved of a part of the burdens laid 
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on them during the war ; at all events, it ia the 
duty of evmty tolei^ty good or well-ordered 
goTemment to do every thing which can possi- 
bly tend to alleviate.the distress consequent on 
its own acts. But a government which, after 
joccing its subjects to serve in its wars for 
less than onerhalf: of the just wages of their 
labour, should inunediately, at its conclusicMi, 
turn tfarae people adrift to starve, and cause 
others tostarve^^ would not deserve the name of 
a government^ but, xather,^ that of a vile and 
O'uel tyiamiy, to which tiie.peoplesotreated 
would be the veriest slaves. 

The employmfflitiof'hoEses,-in liea of human 
labour, has the same effect as apay other ma- 
chinery, and,' in feet, may be correctly named 
animal machinery; .Midi if the cost of its sap' 
port be less, than that of meiit^ it will' be substi'- 
tuted, and a corre^nding number of labourers 
be thrown out of employment ; and, unless tfa$ 
income obtained by tbe substitution be so much 
nucreued as to affords surplus sufficient to em- 
ploy the di»«nployed labour, it would become 
redundant; and be attended witb all the other 
distressing' consequences which we have al- 
ready stated. 

There is little doubt, but that a natural in- 
crease of capital and population would occa- 
sion a rise m the price of food, and the raw pro- 
dttce of the country ; but, with a free trade. 
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it would not rise even in an equal degree, as 
we have elsewhere repeatedly observed ; and, 
therefore, the consideration of its ultimate li- 
mit, and the policy then tu be observed, may 
safely be deferred, not only for the present, but 
until the tropical regions of America, Africa, 
and Asia, approach the limit of possible pro- 
duction of rice, cotton, sugar, &c. &c. ; nor un- 
til the vast country of North and South Africa, 
Middle and Northern Asia, Norlii and South 
America, &c., are in a similar state as to the 
production of wheat and other com, animal 
food, &c. 

Nevertheless, the wilful destruction of capi- 
tal, in the supremely wicked employment of 
war, is the very opposite mode to that which 
might obviate vice, misery, redundant popula- 
tion, and its attendEuit evils, even though those 
evils really proceeded from the principle of po-' 
pulation. 

In America, and other countries similarly 
circumstanced, where the food of mjm is easily 
provided, there may, notwithstanding] >be' abun- 
dant, and . even extraordinary, incitements to 
the introduction and employment of machinery, 
from capital increasing fester than population, 
and the consequent high price of labour. In 
America, this is actually the fact; for the 
money-wages of almost every kind of human 
labour is, and h^s long been, higher- there than 
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in England, although food be not more than, 
perhaps, one-fifth or one-eighth of the money- 
price of food in England ; bot difficulties atten- 
dant on the first introduction of machinery into 
any country are so great, and so expensive, 
that any country which has got the start of 
others in this respect, may, if her natural ad- 
vantages be at least equal to theirs, and her 
taxation not greater, maintain her pre-emi- 
nence ; because machinery is susceptible of 
almost unlimited improvement and extension ;. 
and, therefore, while other countries copy, she 
may and will improve and extend its use. 
Were it not, that Great Britain possesses vast 
natural advantages in a most salubrious cli- 
mate ; a fertile soil ; rich mines of coal, iron, 
lead, tin, copper, &c. &c.; a vast range of sea- 
coast, containing numerous good harbours ; and 
an industrious and enterprising population ; 
and, that the majority of her labouring popu- 
lation have been protected from the evil effects 
of that fluctuation, incidental to manufacturing 
employments, by the politic provision of the 
English poor laws — were she not possessed 
of those natural and artificial advantages, her 
machinery, and its productions, could never 
have reached to its present degree of per- 
fection ; or if, by means of extraordinary en- 
couragement, it had ever become considerable, 
her foolish continental wars, and enormous 
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taxation, would soon have reduced it to insig- 
nifficance. 

The employment of ira&ohinery cannot be 
lafely discooreged in any country, because, 
if capital is not allowed to get the greatest 
net income, which the use of machinery can 
affoni, it will be carried to other countries, 
wUch mast cause a much more serious di- 
minution in the demand for labour than the 
most extensive use of machinery ; for, while a 
capital is employed in a country, it must de- 
mand some labour : machinery must be made, 
repaired, and worked by men. By investing 
part of a capital in improved machinery, the 
diminution in the demand for labour will be 
only temporary ; whereas, by the exportation 
c^ capital, the demand which it would have 
made, will be for ever annihilated. 

By employing new or improved machinery 
in the producticm of commodities, their prices 
aje reduced; consequently, they can be sold in 
other countries at a cheaper rate. If, however, 
we were to reject the use of machinery, while 
all otker countries encouraged it, we would be 
oMiged, in our exchanges with those countries, 
to receive a commodity which cost them but 
one day's labour, in exchange for that which, 
perhaps, cost us two or three days' labour, and 
this disadvantageous exchange would be the 
oonaequence of our own act; for the cora- 
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modity which we export, and ^ich cost us 
two days' labour, would have cost us only 
one, if we had not rejected the use of ma- 
chinery, the services of which our neighbours 
had more wisely accepted and appropri- 
ated. The introduction of new and improved 
machinery should, therefore, be encouraged as 
much as possible ; and the labourers who are 
temporarily thrown out of employment there- 
by, should be supported at the public expense, 
by being employed on public works (at a rate 
of wages a grade lower than in similar private 
works) until they be again required by private 
capitalists. 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 

Having thus briefly stated the principles of 
Political EcoDomy, or rules which should go- 
vern the iaternal and external conduct of a 
well regulated <.aatioDal, family, in the pursuit 
of acquiring the largest possible quantity of 
subsistence and comforts by honest industry 
and its fi%e exertion; which is, at once, the 
safest and the most productive mode of acquir- 
ing it ; we proceed to investigate the princi^> 
pies which should govern the conduct of such I 
a community in the increase of their numbers, I 
and the due distribution of their means <rf sub- I 
sistence and comfort. 

This is a subject on which a celebrated work 
has been written by Professor Malthus, which, 
although it appears to us founded on error and 
misrepresentation, has obtained unlimited cre- 
dence among the interested — the unthinking — 
the uninquisitive — and the imitative thinkers 
and reasoners. We, therefore, conclude, that 
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the most effectual mode of investigating and 
stating those principles, which should regulate 
our conduct on this subject, will be that of an 
examination of the aforesaid work, which bears 
the following remarkable title — " An Essay on 
the Principle (^ Population ; or, a View of its 
past and present Effects on Hnman Happi- 
ness ; with an Inquiry into our Prospects re- 
specting the future Removal or Mitigation of 
the Evils which it occasions.— By T. R. Mal- 
thus, A.M., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, and Professor of History and Political 
Economy, in the East India College, Hertford- 
shire." — 5th Edition, 3 vols., 1617 page s. _ 

We are the more induced to adopt this mode 
of investigating and stating the principles of 
population, in consequence of the Edinburgh 
" feelosofers" having declared to Mr. Cobbett, 
in the course of their " booing" to him over bis 
"Cottage Economy," that Mr. Malthus is a 
"great and good man," and expressed their 
earnest desire that Mr. Cobbett would cease to 
expose and ridicule their tutor in politi- 
cal economy, on their simple assurance that 
their tutor's principles are not so different from 
those of the Political Registrar as the latter has 
hitherto supposed. An M. D. Historian of a 
certain country has also taken occasion to state 
in his work, that Mr. Malthus is an "ingenious 
philosopher," &c.; and similar opinions appear to 
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have been held by a large portion of the " col- 
lective wisdom," when the late notorious 
marriage act was passed, and Scarlet and Co''. 
bills were introduced and discussed, &c. &c. 
We cannot, therefore, doubt, that, in our exa- 
mination of the " Essay," &c. we shall find nu- 
merous and brilliant specimens of the " great- 
ness, goodness, and ingenious philosophy" 
possessed by the very learned author, and 
which specimens we will not fail to exhibit in 
the strongest light which our common-sense 
lamp will afford. We also hope to elicit some- 
thing satisfactory on the subject of population, 
something which (to borrow Mr. Malthus's 
elegant simile) will, at least, indicate the most 
effectual modes whereby a grazier (or govern- 
ment and higher classes) can most certainly 
stock a form (or country) with the greatest 
number of well conditioned cattle (or labour- 
ing population). 

It is not our business to know any thing of 
Mr. M. beyond what his book may make ma- 
nifest for all : besides, ** the annals of philo- 
sophy," will, doubtless, place upon record his 
ingenious discoveries in that department. His 
" greatness" will be advantageous to his coun- 
try of course, while his " goodness" will be for 
himself and his pupils. — 'Of his unpublished 
sentiments or conduct, we are neither able nor 
willing to take cognizance. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PREFACES TO THE ES- 
SAY ON THE PRINCIPLE OF POPULATION, &c. 

With the view of avoiding the giving cause for 
cbai^^g us with misrepresenting Mr. Malthus's 
sentiments and reasonings, we shall make as 
much use of his own arrangements of words as 
possible, and if there be any of those capable 
of two or more meanings, which is, as we un- 
derstand, not at all an uncommon occurrence in 
his writings,* we may, perchance, adopt the 
wrong one, in which case we hope he will point 
out the mistake as soon as he may find it con- 
venient. 

In the first part of this prefiice, or that to the 
second edition of the essay, &c., Mr. M. says 
that he "had discovered the principle which 
formed the main argument of his first essay, by 
deduction Irom the writings of Hume, Wallace, 
Adam Smith, and Dr. Price,t and that his ob- 

* See Ricardo's Principles, &c. c. xxxii. notes to p. 504& 51}. 
t It would hare been kind in Mr. Maltbus to have spect* 
fied the particular passages in the vritings of those men, 
wherein th^ had supported the doctrine, that " vice and mi- 
sery are the past and present effects of the principle of po- 
pulation." 
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ject was to apply this principle to try the truth 
of those speculations on the possible perfecti- 
bility of man and society, which, at that time, 
excited a considerable share of the public 
attention." 

In pursuance of this object, he says that the 
principle discovered as above mentioned, '* ap- 
peared to him to account for much of that po- 
verty and misery observaWe among the lower 
dasses of people in every nation, and for the 
]%iterated failures in the ^orts of the higher 
classes to relieve them ;" wherefore, the said 
appearances induced him to set to work and 
inquire into the operation of the principle wfaidi 
he thus (imagined he) had discovered. 

" In the course of this inquiry, he found that 
so much hftd been done by others as to create a 
natural surprise, that it had not engaged more 
of the public attention ;" but, " much, however, 
remained yet to be done, independently of the 
comparison between the increase of population 
and food, which had not been stated with suffi- 
cient force and precision; some of the most 
curious and interesting parts of the subject had 
been either wholly omitted or treated very 
slightly. Though it had been stated distinctly 
that population must Edways be kept down to 
the level of the means of subsistence, yet few 
inquiries had been made into the various modes 
by which this level is effected, and the princi- 
ple had never been sufficiently pursued to its 
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consequences, nor had those practical infer- 
ences drawn from it, which a strict examination 
of its eifects on society appears to suggest." — 
We are also informed, thai in the second edi- 
tion; " the action of another check to popula- 
tion besides vice and misery has been sup- 
posed;" but that " to those who still think that 
any (positive) check to population, whatever, 
would be worse than the evils which it would 
relieve, the conclusions of the first essay will 
remain in full force, and, if we adopt this opi- 
nion, we shall be compelled to acknowledge 
that the poverty and misery which prevail 
among the lower classes of society are abso- 
lutely irremediable." 

It is next stated, that " all possible pains 
have been used to avoid any errors in the facts 
and calculations which have been produced in 
the course of the work;" and that "should any 
of them, nevertheless, turn out to be false, the 
reader will see that they will not materially 
affect the general scope of the reasoning I" 

In the preface to this fifth edition, we are still 
further informed, that *' this Essay was first 
published at a period of extensive warfare, 
combined, from peculiar circumstances, with a 
most prosperous foreign commerce," and that it 
came before the public, therefore, at a time when 
there would bean extraordinary demandfor men, 
and very little disposition to suppose the possi- 
bility of any evil arising from the redundancy 
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of population. Its success, under these dis- 
advantages, was greater than could have been 
reasonably expected ; and it may be presumed, 
that it will not lose its interest after a period of 
a different description has succeeded, which 
has, in the most marked manner, illustrated its 
principles and confirmed its conclusions 1" 

On the foregoing we have to remark, that if 
the operations, or "past and present effects," 
ivhicfa are pretended to be produced by 
Mr. M.'s new discovered principle, should, 
on further investigation, be traced to a very dif- 
ferent principle or cause, we should presume, 
that such a result would " materially affect the 
general scope of the reasoning" contained in a 
work proceeding on, and assuming, the cor- 
rectness of that pretension. How far such 
may be the case, will be seen in the course of 
this examination, when we think it will appear 
that the poverty and misery existing among 
the labouring classes, may be otherwise ac- 
counted for than by the inevitable operation 
of the principle of population, or, in other 
words, the power of procreation with which 
mankind are endowed. 

As for "the reiterated failures in the ef- 
forts of the higher classes (in other words, 
idle sporting classes) to relieve them," we 
can only say, that, although we are perfect- 
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ly BcquMBt9d with tbo many and si^pe^tfifl 
afibrts of the same idle and sporting classes . to 
burden the labourer^ to the utmost limit of theif 
power to bear those burdeps, yet we are so ig- 
norant of those efforts having been made, of 
which Mr. M. speaks, that it would haye beep, 
highly desirable he should h^ve stated a few in- 
stances, not insulated attempts (because we 
wovld not despair of, sometimes, fiodiitg a, 
g^od man even in Newgate), but efforts gene- 
rally, cordially, and honestly, so intended. Till 
we acquire this information we must postpone 
this part of the subject, since the only effort of 
thje sortt with which we are acquainted, is the 
^q^ish poor laws ; but Mr. M. will not allow 
that th^y have benefited those for whom they 
are intended. 

As to his surprise, that it had not engaged 
mcwe of the public attention, we must take leave 
to tell him, that common-sense folks are not 
lively to feel much interest in the assertion,that 
two and two make four, nor even that one and 
one make six or eight: although the ingenious 
pbUofiopber may have supposed that he made 
an unheard-of discovery, when he had proved 
that mankind might multiply faster where food 
and necessaries were abundant than where they 
WCTe scarce, yet, to common minds, no doubt 
of its possibility ever occurred. Respecting 
the great things which remained to be accom- 
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plished'by Mr. IM, we think that his pretended 
disocw^ry of an arithmetical and geometrical / 
ratio, between the increase of food and popu- 
lation, is sheer nonsense, if insisted on, either I 
as approximating to a true statement of those I 
ratios, or as leading to any useful practical re- '■ 
suit, and that vice and misery are " die past 
and preseitf'effeetB of the principle of popula- 
tion," requires to be proved. If we are wrongs 
in this opinion, we shall doubtless find out, in 
the course of this examination, how it happens 
that the means of subsistence, which are 
produced by population, must increase in an 
arithmetical ratio, while (population itself) the 
cause of production must inereaae in a geome- 
trical ratio ; which, when so found, will doubt- 
less be one of " tbs curious and uitere^ing 
parts of the subject," We think, that, after stat- 
ing the trite truism, that population most swd ia 
always kept equal to, or benpaith the level of, 
the means of subsistence, that ^ntiie most in- 
teresting inquiry was not solely.- — How is popu- 
lation kept down to the actual level ? but— 
What are the causes which, in any and every 
country, have kept it, and do still keep it. be- 
low the possible height of that level ? The 
various modes by which population is kept 
down to an actual level of any given degree of 
depression, below the possible height attain- 
sAle in any particular country, is, no doubt. 
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necessary to be known ; but they are to be 
considered as effects only, — and the causes 
must be traced ere we pretend to assign any 
one in particular, and proceed to fasten a chain 
of reasoning thereto ere we have proved it. 

Respecting th^ dilemma into which'Mr. M. 
supposes diat he has placed us, in case we do 
" believe, that any positive check 'to popula- 
tion would be worse than the evils which it 
would relieve," we can only say, at present, 
that we hope to extricate ourselves, in the 
coures of this examination, without being 
" compelled to acknowledge that " the whole 
of " the poverty and misery which prevail a- 
mong the labouring classes are absolutely irre- 
mediable." 

The facts and calculations produced in the 
Essay may, indeed, be free from error ; but if 
these &cts should prove to be merely a muster 
roll of foreigners, any calculation made on their 
support must be unfounded. 

If those facts do not admit of the inferences 
which Mr. M. pretends to have drawn from 
them, will not that defect be fatal to the gene- 
rar scope of Uie reasoning? 

It is certainly an ingenious specimen of phi- 
losophical logic to assert, that any of the facts 
or calculations produced in support of a case 
may turn out to be false, and the case continue 
as well supported as though all were found true 
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and correct. In this particular case, however, 
we t>e1ieve it will be found to be as is asserted, 
for we begin to doubt that it will turn out, on 
trial, to be incapable of any support whatever. 
Of the period when the Essay was first pub- 
lished, we only know, that, by means of 
borrowing, and the unchecked issue of paper 
money to be employed unproductively, a lai^e 
portion of the national capital was being con- 
sumed in the employment of unproductive 
labour, which must have excited an extra in- 
crease of population, which, when the bor- 
rowing and expending ceased, could have no 
corresponding capital for its employment ; and 
we should deem, that, if Mr. M. could plume 
himself on having pointed out the evil effects 
which would, inevitably follow such proceed- 
ings, and on the having proposed and induced 
the adoption of measures calculated to obviate 
the impending misery and mischief, he would 
have had more just cause of exultation on the 
success of his book, which, in point of quantity 
of sale, is a very uncertain criterion of real 
worth or usefulness. The vicious man will 
always regard most favourably the false prophet 
who quiets his conscience, by crying — peace, 
peace I although there may really be no peace. 
To tell the &shionable idlers and sportsmen, 
that it is equally or, rather, more meritorious to 
keep a race horse than to support half a dozen 
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of human fomilies, will aot£ul to emare popu- 
larity, — if not of the nrost worthy, yet of the 
most valuable description for a State Par- 
son. That we had a most prosperous foreign 
commerce at the aforesaid period, as compared 
with the present, is a result obtained, not from 
the public documents, but from Mr. Malthus's 
own ingenious brain. He next asserts, that, 
at the said time of his first publication, "very 
iittle disposition existed, to suppose the possi- 
bility of any evil arising from the redundancy 
of population." To this we must reply, by 
assuring him, that whatever his philosophical 
brotherhooc} may have supposed, the labouring 
community never doubted, that the turning a- 
drift upon them all the persons employed by 
the government on account of the war, — at the 
very foment, too, when national home expen- 
diture ceased and taxation was increased,— 
would essentially reduce the price of labour, 
and the means of its employment ; and, conse- 
quently, produce the distress and misery which 
have actually taken place among us. Whether 
the period between 1814 and 1817 has iltus- 
trated the assumed principles of the Essay, and 
confirmed its conclusions, will be seen in the 
course of the examination to which we are pro- 
ceeding. We perfectly agree in Mr. M.'s state- 
ment of the subject, book 1, chap. i. — " In an 
inquiry concerning the improvement of society. 
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the mode of conducting ttts. subject, winch na- 
turally presents itself, is~ 

" 1st. To investigate the causes that have 
hitherto impeded the progress of mankind to- 
wards happiness ; and— 

" 2dly. To examine the probability of the 
total or partial removal of these causes in 
fnture." 

Certainly, no inquiry concerning temporal 
objects can be more interesting to mankind than 
the investigation proposed,' but we cannot quite 
so readily admit of the assumption, that " the 
power of increase, implanted in all animated life, 
is the one great cause of human uhhappiness." 
That " there is no bound to the prolific nature 
of plants or animals, but what is made by 
their crowding and interfering with each other's 
means of subsistence^ iS' a great truth," and 
shews the wisdom of the universal Creator; 
since, had it been otherwise, much, if not all 
this earth, must long since have become a deso- 
late wilderness;- but the observation has very 
little relevancy to the subject of our inquiry. 
Mankind are differently constituted from all 
other terrestrial 'animals : we have reason,* 
and can act according to its dictates, while all 

" We do not mean to deny the existence of reason in aui- 
ma]e ; but it is evident, that there is a wide difiereoce between 
our capacities of using it, and of theirs, which is all at pre- 
sent necessary Tur our purpose. 
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the others are irrational ; it is, therefore, evi- 
dent, that we cannot argue analogically in 
this case. Mr. M. does, indeed, propose to 
deduce proof, from " a review of the different 

states of society in which man has existed," 
that the power of procreation is the sole — or, at 
least, the principal cause of all the vice and 
misery to be found in the world ; we shall, 
therefore, accompany him to this review, and 
carefully report our observations. We do not 
see aoy necessity for previously endeavouring 
to ascertain, what would be the natural in- 
crease of population, if the power of procrea- 
tion were left to exert itself with perfect free- 
dom, while food and necessaries were also a- 
bundant ; we grant, that it would increase the 
numbers of mankind with an uncommon rapi- 
dity, and Mr. M. is welcome to make as much 
of the grant as he possibly can ; alUiough we 
much doubt the correctness of the assertions 
respecting the increase of population in North 
America; yet, as it does not appear to be of 
importance to the subject of the inquiry, we 
think it unnecessary to examine the point more 
minutely. We see abundant cause of thanks- 
giving to the great Creator of mankind for the 
power he has given to them, of converting the 
wilderness of the earth into cultivated fields 
and abodes of happiness. If they suffer a few 
individuals of their own species tu act the 
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tiger in the field, or the dog in the maoger, it 
is their own fault, not that of the Deity. 

Europeans, in general, do not possess suffi- 
cient knowledge, either of " China or Japan," 
to warrant their quotation of any points re- 
specting the situation and circumstances of 
those countries, in proof of any part of the 
subject into which we are inquiring. — " Colo^ 
nization" does not necessarily produce the "ex- 
termination" of the prior inhabitants, although 
such effects may, in some cases, result from it; 
and, if no violence is practised towards them, 
it is rather consolatory than otherwise to the' 
lorer of his species, that a race of miserable 
bloody savages should, partly by dying off, 
ai^ partly by incorporation with the colonists, 
become extinguished, and be replaced by civi- 
lized men. 

Dismissing the whole of the absurd disserta- 
tions about the arithmetical and geometrical 
ratios of the increase of food and population,' 
as being, for the reasons already mentioned, in- 
aq>pUcable to the case^ we pass on to — 
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CHAPTER n. 

" OF THE GENERAL CHECKS TO POPULATION, 
AND THE MODE OF THEIR OPERATION." 

That the want, of food is the ultimate check 
to population, is a trite traism ; bat the asser-; 
tion, that tfaiB is never the immediate check, 
except in cas^ of actual famine, is incorrect, 
— ^beoaosG, the knowl^ge, that food is neces- 
aaiy- to the sustenance of man, is. possesaed. 
by all men; and to insinuate, that tbe high- 
minted., popMlatioa of Ei^laod are oif such 
lasciviKtiUi?^ and unf^elii^ dispositions, as to in- 
dulgCf:, t)i£:< sexual passi(m> ati the expenseiof 
the? r iind«penden«^ /Ofid I witb-th^ certain ' prosn 
pects of th<Maaelvea<and ofi«p:ii:^$ inhahitiii^ the 
workhouses, is, in our opinion, a much nearer 
approximation to lying calumny than to truth. 
— ^With " ^ state of equality," we have, at pre- 
sent, nothing to do, — if, by that term, a com- 
munity of wives and goods be meant ; all that 
will be required by people of common sense, 
being an equality of rights, and abolition of 
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privileges, at least, of all not absolutely ne- 
cessary to the well being o^tk^ State. 

Respectii^ the questions proposed' for the 
consideration of a man about to marry, — * ' Does 
h&even feel secure, that, should he hsire a large 
family, his utmost exertions^ can sdre them' 
from rags and squalid povertf, and their con- 
sequent degradatibn in.the commumtyf' — And 
may he not be reduced to the grating necessity 
of forfeiting his independence, and of being' 
obliged to the sparing hand of charity for sup- 
port?" We would fein know the man -rfho' 
would dare to answefr the first question in the' 
affirmative, or the latter in the negativd. Has 
Mr. M. not seen, has he not heard, of great 
church dignitaries and nobility, — yea, a whole 
royal family, reduced to depend on foreign 
charity for support ; and the heir-apparent of 
a vast despotic monarchy bound apprentice to 
a cobler, and probably starved and whipt to 
death?' As to the production of private vice, 
we much doubt, that if the religion, of which 
Mr. M. is professedly an ordained priest, does 
not furnish an ^mtidote, it will not be found in 
the Essay on Population, even though a fourth 
and a fifth volume of sermons on moral re- 
straint, and the Hertford College lectures, 
also, should be added to the next edition.— 
Regajc^g " those unfortunate females, with 
v/bom aW great towns abound," we are of opi- 
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nion, tbat by far tiie greater number bare been 
reduced to that pitiful conditi<Hi. in conse- 
quence of the inadequate protection afforded 
to the female sex, by the legislation of a soi- 
(A'Mnf Christian country: — while the mostfright- 
ful laws have been enacted against the poachers 
of hares, &c. or breakers of pheasants' eggs, 
none, in tmy degree equal to meet the enor- 
mity of the crime, have been passed against the 
unprincipled seducer of female virtue. 

We supposed, that we were setting out di- 
rectly " to investigate the causes which have 
hitherto impeded the progress of mankind to- 
wards happiness," and to review the proois, 
that the power of procreation is the cause; 
but we find, that we must first listen to a lec- 
ture on checks, — among which, however, we 
do not recognize ignorance and misgovemment, 
which we strongly suspect to be the root and 
trunk of the tree, of which vice and misery 
are the branches and fruit ; and we suspect, 
that we shall find out, tbat just and good 
government, and due obedience to the precepts 
of Christianity, would almost, if not altoge- 
ther, ,do away with almost all the vice and 
consequent misery in the world, — and, also, 
with all checks to population, other than the 
natural check, which is — moral restraint. 

We cannot allow cf the illustration, page 2d, 
because it is incompatible with Mr. M.'s own 
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assertions, which go to make us believe, that 
there never was, is, or will be, any country in 
which " the means of subsistence are just equal 
to the easy support of, and possessed by the 
whole, of its inhabitants." If a theory be form- 
ed to account for any observed effect, but, in 
proof of which not a single fiict can be pro- 
duced, we are hardly bound to admit its truth 
on any man's ipse dixit; but if, further, we 
clearly perceive the true cause of those effects, 
and that it is quite distinct from that assigned 
by the theory, we shall be justified in rejecting 
the latter as £ilse, and even to inquire of the 
theorist, what good object he expected to. ac- 
complish by its adoptioQ ? We do not notice 
the reasoning about retrograde and progressive 
movements in the numerical population of 
different countries ; because Mr. M. declines 
attempting to establish any ulterior process on 
it. The following propositions fall next under 
our notice. — 

" 1st. Population is necessarily limited by 
the means of subsistence. 

" 2nd. Population invariably increases where 
the means of subsistence increase, unless pre- 
vented by some very powerful and obvious 
checks. 

" 3rd. These checks, and the checks which 
repress the superior power of population, and 
keep its effects on a level with the means of 
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subsistence, are all resolvable into moral re- 
straint, vice, and misery/' 

On which we may observe, with Mr. M., that 
the first and second need no proof, although the 
second ts very obscurely expressed ; it seems, 
as if a tacit assumption, that the means of sub- 
sistence might exist, and even increase of itself, 
is always in Mr. M.'s mind ; be seems never to 
have any knowledge of the fact, that, in almost 
all countries, population must and can produce 
its means of subsistence. It is further clear, 
that there can be no place for moral restraint, 
to check the increase of population, where the 
means of subsistence are proportionably in- 
creased, and that the checks of vice and misery, 
as also that of moral restraint, are merely effects 
of some cause or causes. But, although the 
very title page of the Essay assumes the power 
of procreation to be that cause, yet, since not 
a particle of the proof has hitherto been pro- 
duced thereupon, the third proposition is use- 
less^ or irrelevant, until the cause or causes of 
the vice and misery has been traced, and pro- 
perly proved ; when it will still be inconclu- 
sive without the 4th, the main proposition, 
which Mr. Malthus has here omitted ; although, 
(as we have just observed) it be very folly 
stated in his title page, and constitutes the basis 
on which his whole ' work proceeds, and to 
which its celebrity is chiefty owing, vi^. " Vtce 
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and miaeryare the past aii4 present effects of 
the prittQiple of population." It is this 4l:b 
I»iopoM<^n that we bebere erroneotie, and in- 
tmd to disprove^ and establtish the following 
instead :— Vice and misery are iht efl^ts of 
ignorance and defective human institutions ; 
moral restraint and consequent happiness are 
the effects of knowledge and improved human 
institutions. 

It is true, Mr. M. asserts, " that these three 
propositions will be sufficiently established, by 
a review of the checks -to population in the 
past and present state of society ;" but why 
proceed to prove truisms which require no 
proof? The statement of the subject of in- 
quiry by Mr. M. himself is, — " First, to inves- 
tigate the causes that have hitherto impeded 
the progress of mankind towards happiness ;" 
and " secondly, to examine," &c. ; and he has 
already stated, that the review above-mention- 
ed would prove the power of procreation to 
be the great cause of human unhappiness ; yet, 
now he proposes to proceed on the review 
merely to prove the truism which is known 
to all men of common sense, viz. — that vice, 
misery, and want of subsistence, are great 
and effectual checks to population, leaving th€ 
causes of the vice, misery, and want, entirely 
out of his consideration! If, however, Mr. M. 
has already forgotten, or chuses that he should 
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appear to have foi^tten, " the mode of con- 
ducting the subject which naturally presents 
itself/' we are fully determined not to forget it. 
but will examine how far his facts support his 
or our statements, and main propositions. 
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CHAPTER in. 

" OF THE CHECKS TO POPULATION IN THE 
LOWEST STAGES OF HUMAN SOCIETY." 

The iahabitaDts of Terra Del Fuego, upon 
whom Mr. Malthus commences the review, 
' ' have," as he says, '" been placed, by the gene- 
ral consent of voyagers, at the bottom of the 
scale of human beings." But why are they 
placed at the bottom of the scale of human be- 
ings? Mr. M., our author, states, that " it is 
caused by their brutish ignorance ; for though 
they are " half starved, and shivering with cold, 
covered with filth and vermin, and live in one 
of the most inhospitable climates of the world, 
they have not sagacity enough to provide them- 
selves with such conveniences as might miti- 
gate its severities, and render life comfort- 
able !" 

If we ask whether any facts can be produced 
concerning them, tending to prove, that the 
power of procreation has produced and con- 
tinues the misery he has described ?— the an- 
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swer must be — None whatever. Of the ioha- 
bitaQts of the Andaman Islands, " every thing 
which voyagers have related of savage life, is 
said to fall short of the barbarism of this people : 
their whole time is spent in search of food ; 
but, as they practise no sort of cultivation, and 
their woods yield them few or no supplies of 
animals and but little vegetable diet, their prin- 
cipal occupation is that of climbii^ the rocks, 
or roving along the margin t)f the sea, in search 
of a precarious meal offish, which, during the 
S. W. monsoon, they often seek for in vain. 
Their stature seldom exceeds five feet, their 
bellies are protuberant, with high shoulders, 
large heads, and limbs disproportionately slen- 
der. Their countenances exhibit the extreme 
of wretchedness, a livid mixture of famine^and 
ferocity, and their attenuated and diseased fi- 
gures plainly indicate the want of wholesome ■ 
nourishment; some of these unhappy beings 
have been found on the shores in the last stages 
of famine." 

Now, what other cause than ignorance can 
the author assign for the miserable situation of 
those people ? Certainly none, besides igno- 
rance ; because, those people are of the Negro 
race, to whose physiological constitution the 
clipiate is favourable, Ibr their i^ands are situ* 
at^d between the parallels.of .10° and 14° N. 
nearly opposite to Madras, on the east side. of 
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the entrance of the Bay of Bengal, and the 
soil is excellent, susceptible of high cultivation, 
and of yielding abundant means of subsistence. 
The author, indeed, does not appear to have 
been aware of any oliier cause, such as the 
power of procreation, or, to use his own phrase- 
ology, " the principle of population," having 
operated so as to produce the misery of those 
people. If he had, doubtless, he would have 
stated it most prominently. 

Let us proceed with the review. The native 
inhabitants Of Van Dieman's Land are the next 
in order ; but he has very little or nothing to 
say concerning them which does not equally 
apply to the inhabitants of New Holland : and, 
therefore, he proceeds to " investigate" their 
condition, and commences with quoting a 
choice specimen of philosophical reasoning 
from the writer of Cook's first voyage, thus : — 
"By what means the inhabitants of this coun- 
try are reduced to such a number as it can sub- 
sist, is not very easy to guess." There, now ! 
is not that writer a philosopher of the author's 
own stamp, and according to his own heart? 
You see, the writer of this precious quotation 
takes for granted, that mankind can exist with- 
out the means of subsistence I Mr. M. thinks 
it absolutely necess^try to assign the means 
whereby the inhabitants are reduced to sui^ 
numbers as the country can subsist; but as 
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you may be rather impatient of the author's 
beautiful prolixity of quotation, he refers you 
to Mr. Collinses History for an account of their 
habits and manners, and contents himself with 
observing, " in a country, the inhabitants of 
which are driven to such resources for subsist- 
ence, where the supply of food, either animal 
or vegetable, is so extremely scanty, and the 
labour to procure it is so severe ; it is evident 
tliat the population must be very thinly scat- 
tered in proportion to the territory: the woods, 
exclusive of the animals occasionally found in 
them, afford but little sustenance, — a few ber- 
ries, the yam, the fern roots, and the flowers of 
the different banksias, make up the whole of 
the catalogue." 

Now, reader, do you think that if these peo- 
ple possessed the knowledge of cultivation and 
government, and of the consequent comforts 
and advantages which are possessed by the 
British colonists of their country, that they 
could not increase their means of subsistence ; 
and also their numbers, while they at the sam e 
time obviated ail the vice and misery which the 
author has described and referred to, as existing 
among them at present ? 

If these inhabitants were reduced to a few 
families by cessation of procreation, or were 
increased, by the means we have mentioned, in 
which condition do you suppose it likely they 
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would experience the greatest degree of hap- 
piness ? 

Finding that Mr. M. has not any facts to 
produce concerning these people, which tends 
to prove the truth of the assumption we have 
already mentioned, we must suppose that we 
shall find its proof in the course of the work ; 
meanwhile, we would know the reason why 
the author chose to describe the ravages of the 
small-pox among the native inhabitants, as be- 
ing caused by adreadfulepidemic disease, when 
he must have known, from some of the works 
on New South Wales, that it actually was the 
small-pox with which they had been infected 
by the colonists. Doubtless, he had his rea- 
sons for so doing; and we suppose that it 
would not require a very shrewd guess to find 
them out. 
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« OF THE CHECKS TO POPULATION AMONG THE 
AMERICAN INDIANS." 

This chapter is a rery long and desultory one 
in the author's book ; therefore, we shall merely 
recapitulate the leading facts, and his reflections 
thereupon. " The ignorance and indolence of 
the improvident savage would frequently pre- 
vent him &om extending the benefits of the sup- 
plies derived from fishing, much beyond the time 
when they were actually obtained : as savages 
are wonderfully improvident, and their means 
of subsistence always precarious, they often 
pass from the extreme of want to exuberant 
plenty, according to the vicissitudes of fortune 
in the chase, or to the variety in the produce 
of the seasons : their inconsiderate gluttony 
in the one case, and their severe abstinence in 
the other, are equally prejudicial to the human 
constitution; and their vigour is, accordingly, 
at one time impaired by want, and at others by 
a superfluity of gross aliments and the disor- 
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ders arising from indigestion. Ignorant of the 
use of the most simple herbs,* or of any change 
in their diet, they die of these diseases in great 
numbers. The average population of the Ame- 
rican nations is, with few exceptions, on a 
level with the average quantity of food they can 
obtain in the present state of their industry ; it 
would be strange, indeed, if we heard of any 
nation living in great plenty, in consequence of 
their diminished numbers." 

What does the author mean by this last 
sentence ? Has he begun to contradict himself 
already ? Surely, he does not intend to charge 
ignorance and indolence, and their conse- 
quences, which he has just pointed out, to 
the power of procreation ? If not, where then 
are the " evils resulting to human happi- 
ness," from the exertion of that power among 
these people ? they are not to be found in this 
chapter, but, doubtless, will be found by and 
bye. 

We hope, for the author's own sake, that some 
decen^ attempt will be made for that purpose ; 
and now we recommend to him that, whenever 
he is next at leisure, he will peruse, " Keat- 
ing's Translation of the History of the Conquest 
of Mexico, -^ by one of the Conquerors," when he 

* Kther Mr. M. has here made an inconsiderate assertioD, 
or else the trSTellers amoDg the American Indiana muBt have 
made great wse of the traveller's privilege. 

t We think, that the state and condition of Peru, anterior 
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will learn that the difficulty, which, in this chap- 
ter of his book, he states, to have been ex- 
perienced by Cortez, in finding subsistence for 
the small body of Spaniards in the Mexican 
empire, did not arise from the absolute scar- 
city of provision, but irom the hostile position 
in which Cortez had placed himself : and the 
history of the siege of the city of Mexico for so 
long a period of time, and by so vast an army 
as were engaged in it, proves, that provisions 
must have been extremely abundant through- 
out the country. Now we may sum up our 
observations on this chapter, by stating that 
all the evils, vices, and miseries, found among 
the American Indians, are clearly caused by 
their ignorance of the mode by which they 
might be relieved, or of the advantages which 
would attend such relief; but the power 
of procreation forms no part of such cause, 
except it be thought an evil to procreate be- 
ings subject to such a miserable state of ex- 
istence. We are not sure, indeed, but that 
this might be the author's real meaning, when 
he made the bold assumption contained in the 
title page of his Essay. 

to the conquest, deeerved a little more attention than Mr. M. 
has thought advisable ^ bestow. 
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" OF THE CHECKS TO POPULATION IN THE IS 
LANDS OF. THE SOUTH SEAS." 

This cHaplfer of the review opens with a quo- 
tation from the Abb6 Raynal upon the ancient 
state of the British Isles, and which is a pretty 
fair sample of the vast strength of mind pos- 
sessed fay that great philosopher, which enabled 
him, like so many others of his countrymen, 
to make such grand excursions in the regions 
of imagination, by nobly overleaping the, petty 
boundaries of truth and common sense ; — but, 
in justice to Mr. M., we must observe, that he 
only adopts such of the Abbd's assertions as 
suit his own purpose, and, without hesitation, 
exposes the falsehood and inconsistency ^^^ 
those which are opposed to his favourite 
theory. In this chapter, he proceeds to say, 
that " There is no island yet known, the pro- 
duce of which could not be further increased. 
This is all that can be said of the whole earth : 
both are peopled up to their actual produce, 
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and the whole earth is, in this respect, like an 
island." 

But when he tells us that the whole earth is 
peopled up to its actual produce, he tells us only 
what we and every one else knew before. Popu- 
lation axe the producers as well as the consumers 
of " actual produce ;" consequently, the cause 
and the eflect must always be in accordance. 
Look at New Holland in the hands of the na- 
tives, and in those of the Austral-British, and 
there you will at once perceive the difference 
between actual and possible produce; and, 
now, to save the trouble of recapitulating such 
common-place, we, at once, tell Mr. M. an d 
his disciples, that, throughout this chapter, we 
see, most clearly, that the whol e of the vice 
and K U gery which is described as existing 
among the South Sea islanders, is fairly attri- 
butable^tQ_their_ignorancej they have, it is 
true, become, in spmejngtances, subject to ty- 
rannical institutions also, but tyranny itself is 
only an effect of partial knowledge amidst ge- 
neral ignorance. We agree with the author, 
that the question asked in Captain Cook's first 
voyage, with respect to the thinly scattered 
savages of New Holland — " By what means 
the inhabitants of this country are reduced to 
such a number as it can possibly subsist, may 
be asked with equal propriety respecting the 
most populous islands, or the best peopled 
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countries, in Europe or Asia." But, as we have 
elsewhere observed, we believe it to be highly 
absurd rather than " highly curious ;" and that 
the question — What are the causes which keep 
the population in so miserable a state, and so 
much below the possible means of subsistence 
and comfort, which the country they inhabit 
could be made to yield ? or, to use Mr. M's. 
own expression "can possibly subsist ?" — would 
be much more likely " to lead to the elucida- 
tion of some of the most important points in the 
history of human society." It is stated in a 
note to this chapter, that, " in a very healthy 
climate, where the habits of the people were fa* 
Tourable to population, and a community of 
goods was established, as no individual would 
have reason to fear particular poverty from a 
large iamily, the government would be, in a 
manner, compelled to take upon itself the sup- 
pression of the population by law ; and, as this 
would be the greatest violation of every natural 
feeling, there cannot be a more forcible argu- 
ment against a community of goods." We are 
of opinion, however, that a community of goods 
may, advantageously for the individuals, exist 
among voluntary associations of the people, 
without the government being compelled to 
take upon itself the suppression of the popula- 
tion by law. We will only further observe, that 
a community of goods existed among the early 
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Christians ; and an institution, sanctioned by 
the apostles, should not be dogmatically reject- 
ed by any of their successors — but all this is 
speculation ; we must, therefore, request Mr. 
M. to perfonn his undertaking, of giving a view 
of the " past and present effects of the princi- 
ple of population." We think that the review of 
that department of society which has been 
classed under the head of savage life, affords 
no one proof of the assertion, that evils re- 
sult from the principle of population; and 
renders the fact apparent, that it has no one 
advantage over civilized life (whatever it may 
possess over semi-barbarism,) but has much 
fewer means of enjoyment, and, consequently, 
of happiness ; it is mostly a dog's life, and will 
not bear any comparison with that of civilized 
men. Respecting the remarks on Spartan and 
other Greek and Roman discipline, it is foreign 
to the present subject, and is, besides, incor- 
rect, as may be seen in the Roman history. 

JNow let us proceed in our review of the next 
in order. 
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CHAPTER VI, 

" OF THE CHECKS TO POPULATION AMONG THE 
ANCIENT INHABITANTS OF THE NORTH OF 
EUROPE." 

" A HISTORY of the early migrations and settle- 
ments of mankind, with the motives which 
prompted them, would illustrate, in a striking 
mamier, the constant tendency of the human 
race to increase beyond the means of subsist- 
ence ; without some general law of this nature, 
it would seem as if the world could never have 
been peopled. 

" A state of sloth, and not of restlessness and 
activity, seems evidently to be the natural state 
of man : and this latter disposition could never 
have been generated, but by the strong goad of 
necessity, though it might afterwards be con- 
tinued by habit, and the new associations that 
were formed from it — the spirit of enterprise, 
and the thirst of maitial glory." 

Take breath, O Reader ! while we remark on 
what has been just stated. The author does 
not seem to be aware of the absurdity of attri- 
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buting to any power or thing, a tendency to 
produce an impossibility, for such is " the in- 
crease of mankiod beyond the means of subsis- 
tence," — The cause must, indeed, precede the 
effect, but cannot be separated from it. The 
assertion, that a state of sloth is the natural 
state of man, immediately brings monkish 
institutions into our mind's eye, as the places 
most likely to have generated such an opinion. 
The general caase of which the author speaks 
must have been, at first, very powerful in its 
operations : and, therefore, ere we grant the 
existence of any such general cause, as a found- 
ation for his theory of the origin of eril, we 
wish for his answers to the few following ques- 
tions. — ^Whatis the reason that the native inha- 
bitants of America, from Northern Canada to 
the equinoctial line, and from the line to 
Cape Horn, are of one general appearance, of a 
copper complexion, strait coarsedarkhair, &c. ? 
What is the cause that the whole native popu- 
lation of Africa* are woolly haired, and have 
that peculiar formation of features and black 
tinge of skin which distinguish them, and 
that the same race are found inhabiting the cold 
mountains of the Malayan Pexiiosula, the fer- 
tile and extensive island of New Guinea, as also 

" By the term " native population," we mean to exclude 
all the Northerns of pure ot mixed. Arab or European btood. 
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some of its neighbouring isles — New Holland 
and Van Dieman's Land, situated in a climate 
similar to that of England? The Chinese hare, 
in all probability, been settled in the Northern 
temperate zone, full as long as the Europeans. 
Yet the former are very dissimilar to the latter 
in their appearance— how does the author ac- 
count for the difference ? How is it that the 
white race are not found in the temperate re- 
gions of Eastern Asia, nor in those of Africa and 
America, as well as in Europe and Western 
and Middle Asia, if climate can produce the 
difference of external appearance found among 
mankind ? If they did not separate until forced 
to do so by the effects of the principle of popu- 
lation, a considerable time must hare elapsed 
afterwards ere Western Europe, America, Afri- 
ca, and the Islands of the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, were colonized ; and, consequently, the 
time remaining for climate to effect those 
astonishing changes, not only in external ap- 
pearances, but in the internal conformation,* 
is much shorter than can readily be supposed 
necessary. We believe that the scriptures iiir- 
nish a true account of the cfluse which effected 
the dispersion of mankind : but the author con- 
tradicts those sacred writings, by pretending to 
assign anotiier quite different cause ; therefore, 

* See Lawrence's Lectures on Physiology. 
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siDce his philosophical speculations tend to set 
aside the authority of the Scriptures, we will 
not admit of his having recourse to them, for 
any part of the answers to the foregoing ques- 
tions ; but, even ifthe assumption were proved, 
it would not shew us, what are the evils arising 
from the principle of population. 

After reading through the whole of this chap- 
ter, we are led by it to the following conclu- 
sions ; — that the population of ancient Europe 
was bounded by the means of subsistence; 
that whether such means were found among 
themselves, or their neighbours, is not material 
to the main question; that whatever evils and 
miseries they endured themselves, or inflicted 
on others, or whatever vices they practised, 
were clearly and solely the consequences of 
their ignorance, or that of their neighbours ; 
and that all which has yet been proved, re- 
quired no proof; and that not a particle of 
evidence has hitherto been adduced to justify 
the arrogant assumption of the title page of 
the Essay. We, moreover, think it not impossi- 
ble, that the ancient inhabitants of Northern 
Europe were much more numerous than they 
are now thought to have been,— of which, we 
think, there exist many strong indications ; and 
it is not improbable, that whole nations some- 
times' forsook their northern habitations, in a 
mass, for the purpose of going to conquer and 
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inhabit more southern and fertile countries, 
which, in their ignorance, they supposed to be 
of easy accomplishment; — a noted instance of 
which may be cited in the account of the Hel- 
vetic emigration, contained in Caesar's Com- 
mentaries. A country, abandoned by the in- 
habitants, soon degenerates into wilderness, 
woods, and morasses. We have been in 
Sweden, and Norway, &c., where, as in the 
Northern Islands, and Highlands of Scotland, 
numerous indubitable marks of cultivation are 
to be seen in situations which, on account of 
their elevation and barrenne^, cannot now be 
advantageously cultivated. 

We think people do not sufficiently con- 
sider the vast quantity of labour expended in 
modern Europe, in procuring luxuries, com- 
forts, and enjoyments, unknown to our ances- 
tors, and the great increase which might be 
made to the actusd means of subsistence, if 
but a tithe of the labour so expended were em- 
ployed on'Jhe cultivation of the soil ; almost the 
largest poj^tion of the vast foreign trade of the 
British isles, and, consequently, the labour em- 
ployed therein, both immediately and remotely, 
is really expended on the procuring those lux- 
uries. The article of tea, alone, consumes 
many millions worth of national labour annually, 
partly in taxes for the use of government, and 
partly in enabling the English East India Com- 
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pany to incur treble charges of freight, &c., 
and to make their shipping and officers mimic 
those of the Royal Navy, and to enable the 
latter to engage in the borough-mongering bu- 
siness after a few voyages. What an immense 
disproportion is there between the numbers of 
the military, civil, judicial, medical, and cleri- 
cal persons, and their families, which are now 
regularly and constantly supported by the la- 
bouring population of modern Europe, as com- 
pared with the ancients. It is, indeed, pro- 
bable, that more than the whole difference in 
the quantity of produce raised by modern Eu- 
ropean agriculture beyond that of the ancients, 
is consumed in the manner explained. Nei- 
ther does it appear to be sufficiently consider- 
ed, that when a tribe or family occupied a val- 
ley or glen, and employed themselves solely 
on its cultivation, they would have a super- 
abundance of labour beyond what was wanted 
to cultivate that part which could.yield a pro- 
fit ; and, therefore, it was better fcA: ' them to 
employ that superabundant labour dri the rest 
of the land, (although the returns might not 
even be adequate to replace the food expended 
while cultivating it,*) because they must have 
consumed food, whether they laboured or not ; 

* The most banen mouotaiiis in Scotland could be profit- 
bly made to yield an addiUon to the means of Bubsistence, 
by (otherwkBe) unemployed labour being expended on it. 
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and it was better for all to labour, though for 
little advantage, than not to laboifr at all : 
whereas, in modern society, labour has not 
only more modes of employment ; but, if it . 
cannot produce a surplus it will not be at all 
employed on the land ; and when, if it cannot 
be otherwise employed, it must cease to exist, 
(owing to the dissolution of the ancient social 
connections,) or exist only on the grudging and 
forced bounty of others. Let us new examine 
what is to be found in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

"OF THE CHECKS TO POPULATION AMONG 
MODERN PASTORAL NATIONS." 

In ibis Chapter, our author inquires, what are 
the checks to population among the trihes of 
the Tartar and Arab races ? which checks he 
finds to be " restraint from increase, owing to 
the inability to obtain a wife ; vicious customs, 
with respect to women, epidemics, wars,* fe- 
mmes, and the diseases arising from external 
poverty." Mankind not being irresistibly com- 
pelled to increase their numbers, none of those 
vices and miseries can be fairly charged to the 
power of procreation, in any sense whatever. — 
Even famine itself, probably, in some degree, 

" One can hardly help remarkii:^ the little value set on 
humaa life, and the bloody dispositioa evinced by the whole 
of the geDuine Tartar race, from Siberia to New Zealand, 
and throughout Americft, aa contrasted with the different 
treatment of the vanquished and the stranger by those of the 
European and Arab race. 
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axe anayoidable ; evil might, doubtless, be great- 
ly mitigated by the adoption of those measures 
wbichwould be suggested by tba general dif- 
. fusion of knowledge, and the principles of good 
government ; every one of the other evils enu- 
merated may be avoided and remedied by 
knowledge. Ignorance, therefore, appears to 
be their only earthly cause. 

-Mr. Malthus quotes the following passage 
from Gibbon, oa the circumstances of the Ara- 
U)ians : — " The measure of population is re- 
gulated by the means of subsistence, and the 
inhabitants of this vast peninsula might be out- 
- numbered by the subjects of a fertile and in- 
dustrious province;" to which Mr. M. appends 
a note, in these words — " It is rather a curious 
circumstance, that a truth so important, which 
has been stated and acknowledged by so many 
authors, should so rarely have been pursued 
to its consequences," &c. Now, if its conse- 
quences were really what Mr. M. assumes, we 
should agree with him, in wondering that, not- 
withstanding the information of Revelation, 
and the investigations of reason, the origin of 
evil had remained undiscovered until the fifty- 
eighth century after the creation of mankind ; 
but we must be sure, that the discovery is 
really made, ere we acknowledge the merits of 
the discoverer. 

Let us pass on to the next, since nothing 
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more is, to be found in this Chapter, tendibg to 
prove, that the author's assumed " principle of 
population" has any share in the production of 
those vices and miseries. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

•• OF THE CHECKS TO POPULATION IN DIFFEIU 
ENT PARTS OF AFRICA." 

The parts of Africa, visited by Park, are de- 
scribed by him as neither well peopled nor well 
cultivated. " He found many extensive and 
beautiful districts, entirely destitute of inha- 
tants, and, in general, the borders of the dif- 
ferent kingdoms were either very thinly peopled 
or perfectly deserted. The swampy banks of 
the Gambia, the Senegal, and other rivers to- 
wards the coast, appeared to be uniavourab}^ 
to population from being unhealthy ; but oUier 
parts were not of this description, and it was 
not possible," he says, " to behold the wonderful 
fertility of the soil, the vast herds of cattle, 
proper both for labour and for food, and reflect 
on the means which presented themselves of 
vast inland navigation, without lamenting, that 
a country, so abundantly gifted . by nature, 
should remain in its present savage and neglect- 
ed state." 
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To what causes does the author trace this 
negligence and savage barbarism ? 

"The causes of this neglected state clearly 
appear, however, in the description which Mr. 
Park gives of the general habits of the negro 
nations. In a country, divided into athousana 
petty States, mos^y independent and jealous 
of each other, it is natural, he says, to imagine, 
that WE(ra frequently originate iron very frivo- 
lous provocations. The wars of Africa are of 
two kinds, one called — Killi, that which is 
openly avowed ; and the other — Tegria, plun- 
dering or'stealing. These latter are very com- 
nibn, particularly about the beginning of the 
dry ^ea&on, when the labours of the harvest are 
over, and provisions are plentiful. These plun- 
dering excursions always produce speedy reta- 
liation." 
- " The insecurity of property, arising from 
this constant exposure to plunder, must neces- 
sarily have a most baneful effect on industry : 
the deserted ' ^tate of the frontier provinces. 
sufficiently proves to what degree it operates." 
' Cerlaihlyi these are very sufficient causes for 
Meeting the barbaroiis and unhappy state oi 
those nations ; but we may observe, that Mr. 
M. has not exhibited any one of them as result- 
ing firom the principle of population. 

"The nature of the climate is unfevourable 
to exertion." 
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Mere commoD-plac^ assertion, and quite 
irrelevant to the subject;, but let us hear how 
Mr. M. accounts for.the Negro barbarism. 

" As there are not many opportunities <rf 
turning to advantage , the surplus produce of 
their labpur, we cannot be surprised, that, they 
should, in general, content themselves. w;itb cuh 
tivating.only so much gf^ound as is oQce^sary 
• for their own suppolrt." ■ ■ i n i ' 

Why not increase their numbers ? — yth^n 
they would find it necessary to cultivate, piore 
ground, &c. for their own support ? Isit,no ad- 
vantage to rear a tiunierousand, ci^ai^^ue^tly, 
powerful family, or tribe ? — Again, " A.m^er 
is not permitted to sell his dpmestic slaves, or 
those bom in his own house, except ia case of 
famine, to support himself and family ; wenuof 
imagiTie, therefore, that he will not suffer them 
to increase beyond the employment ' he bias for 
them." . > i'^., 

The author "may imagine" whatevex he 
pleases ; but why a . master should not suffer 
his slaves to increase,, in a country where their 
increase can cost him. nothing, merely because 
he has no employment for .th^m, is ,4ifficult . to 
say; and more particularly where they. (^insti- 
tute a valuable resource in case of famine ! — 
Moreover, — What is the limit which Mr. M. 
assumes ^o "finding employment for slaves" 
in Africa ? p-Is the production of the means of 
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subsistence and comfort no species of employ- 
ment? The author will doubtless answer all 
these questions and objections, and point out 
distinctly what portion of the evils, he here 
enumerates, have been produced by the princi- 
ple of population, in the next edition of his 
three-volume Essay. " It would be difficult," 
says Mr. M., " to find the gap which has 
been made by a hundred years' exportation of 
Negroes, which has blackened half America." 

Although it might be difficult io find the gap, 
it would appear, from the preceding statements 
of the author's chapter, not difficult to find 
mani/ gaps occasioned thereby. Again — "It 
appears, that the population is continually 
pressing against the limits of subsistence ; ac- 
cording to Park, scarce years and famines are 
frequent.^ 

Strange ! quite unaccountable, indeed, that, 
in such a state of society, the actual means of 
sub^tettCe are not greatly above tbe level of 
the population, and the recurrence of famine 
iiot guarded against by storing up the super- 
abundance of plentiful- seasons ! but. what do 
" the Negro nations really want,'* for the re- 
moval of those evils ? 

'"Security of property, arid its general coii- 
comitant — industry." 

Eh! — what? improved human institutions'! 
Certainly not. Mr. M. must surely have, at 
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least, beea thinking of something else whra 
he wrote this ; be must mean professorial lec- 
tures, on the " evils resulting from the power 
of procreation." 

Whatever he may have meant, however, he 
has written what has been cited. The author 
next proceeds to give a quotation from Bruce, 
describing the destruction of the agricidtural 
villages, by the pastoral Arabs; after which, 
be observes, that, " under such circumstances 
of climate,* and political situation, though a 
greater degree of foresight and industry might 
considerably better theii' condition and in- 
crease their population, the birth of a greater 
number of children, without those concomi- 
tants, would only aggarayate their misery, and 
leave their population where it was." 
. These rfjflections, nevertheless, are not borne 
out by the quotations from Bruce ; on t^e coi>- 
traty, it is clear, from his descnptiqi^, that 
neither greater foresight nor industry, pould 
" considerably better their condition ;" apd, as 
to the birth of a greater number of children, 
while the inhabitants are. in swch a miserable 
state, not increasing Uifir poi^^^ktion, wh9 will 
think the assertion worth disputing ? Indeed, 
we are merely told, in this roundabout language, 

* Ctimate ! — what is there Id the climate to prevent im- 
prorement in die condition of the inhabitants ? 
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that, under improved human institutions, the 
condition of those people would be bettered^ 
and their population increased ; but our search 
after the " evils resulting from the power of 
procreation,'" or a view of its past and present 
effects on society, is thus far fruitless. 

Let us now hear what our author says of 
Egypt— '* The same may be said ; of the once 
flourishing; and populouscountry of Egypt.: its 
present depressed state has not been ceaxeA by 
the weakening of the principle of incre^e,* 
but by the weakening' of the principle of in- 
dustry and foresight consequinfiolHiii/'mKJst 
tyramical and oppressive government." The 
author 'feeems to hft'Ve quite' forgotten : the . 
titfe-iif'his Bssay, and^'alao to'have qaite for- 
gotten what he says here, when he penned 
the follttwifag paragraphs!: — '• But ^e truth is, 
that, tbotigh huiiten institutions appeai* to be— 
'iWd, ■Mdiyd',>oftetf 'ai-o— the.oft«io«,¥-anicl obtru- 
'*it*e' battSfetf J of ' niWdi ^nisehief to > soe^tyv they 
4rej"ife F^ftiity, %/(i'jabd jw^er^oa/, finnoom- 
p^iH^li'^ith<thoise'de^er 'seated cduses of evil 
'#l](i6lf'resdlt'^oni|'the> lawsHof God and the 
'iltte^^s of 'tnsifikindy't'^" There--iaai<principle 
.: .-Am} f;,,- .„,,..;;. ■■.yiu.. ; ,! ...,, ,. . ,, 

'-.^V^t^jiMH^Crtljejai^rf^ his dan, ^vet supposed 
that it fiad ? 

t The phrase, " passions of mankiod," seems to be in- 
teWed' to' WrVe as a loop-^ible; throu^ which Wireep'on an 
emei^ncy. ■ ■ - '■' '■■" '" ' "'■ " " " ■■ -'■■■■ 
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in human society, by wbich population is kept 
doum to the level of the means of subsisteuce." 
— " Is it not misery, and the fear of misery, 
the mecesaary and inevitable results of the laws 
of God, in the present stage of human existence, 
which human institations, so far from aggra- 
vating, have tended considerably to mitigate, 
though they can never remove ?" Now let us 
again hear the author, in continuation of his 
account, how far the present .condition of 
Egypt 18 a past or present effect of the princi- 
ple' of population, and how for the "human 
institutions of Egypt have mitigated these 
miseries, which (aocordiog to Mr. M.) they 
cannot remove." ■'* . ' , . 

'■ "The remains of ancient works, th^' vast 
lakeJK, ,caiials, and> l^ge conduits' ifoc water, 
destined to keep the Nile .under controul, serv- 
ing asre&ervoirs toiSupply a scanty year, and 
as'driins and outlets t^ pireventf'the supeia- 
bundaitee of water in wet yeais, sufficiently 
indicate, to us; that i the ancients, ; by art &atd 
industry, contrived to fertilize a imudh^ greater 
quemtity'of land, Irom the overflowings Of their 
river, than is d<»ie ai present ; and toipzevent, 
in some measure, the distresses which are.now 
so frequently experienced from 'a redundant or 
insufficient inundation. It is said, of the gover- 
-ntH- Betronius, that,: e&cting by; art what -was 
dehiedby nature, he caused ^butidauoe to 'pre- 
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vail ia Egypt, under the disadvantage of such 
a deficient inundation, as had always before 
been iu:companied with dearth. A flood too 
great is as fatal to the husbandman as one that 
is deficient ; and the ancients had, in cause- 
quence, drains and outlets to spread the super- 
fluous waters over the thirsty sands of Ly^ia, 
and render even the desart habitable. These 
works are now all out of repair, and, by ill- 
mauagement, often produce mischief instead 
of good. The causes of this neglect, and, con- 
M^uen^/^, of the diminished means of subsistence, 
are obviously to be traced to the extreme igno- 
rance and brutality of the Government, and the 
consequent wretched state of the people, 

" The Mamelukes, in whom the principal 
power resides, think only of enriching them- 
selves, and employ, for this purpose, .what 
spears to them to be the simplest method, 
that of seizing wealth wherever it may be found, 
of wresting it by violence from the possessor, 
i^d of continually imposing new. and arbitrary 
conthbntions. 

" Their ignorance and brutality, and .the con- 
stant &t;ate of alarm in which they live, prevent 
them from having any- views of enrichiog the 
country, the better to pi^are it for their 
plunder. 

" No public works, therefore, are to be ex- 
pected from the GoT«mment. and no individual 
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proprietor dares to undertake any improvement 
which might imply the possession of capital, 
«S it would probably be the immediate signal 
of his destruction. - Under such cirenmstaftces, 
we cannot be surpk'lsed, that the ancient works 
are neglected, that the soil is ill cultivated, 
and that the means c^ subsistence, and, conse- 
quently, the population, are greatly reduced. 
— ^The peasants are allowed for their main- 
tenance only sufficient to keep them alive ; a ' 
miserable sort of bread, made of Doura, with- 
out leaven or flour, cold water, and raw onions, 
make up the whole of their diet. Meat and 
fat, of which they are passionately fond, never 
appear, but on great occasions, and among 
those who are most at their ease. 

" Their habitations are huts made of earth, 
where a stranger would be suffocated with the 
heat and smoke, and where the diseases, gene- 
rated by want of cleanliness, by moisture, and 
by bad nourishment, often visit them, and com- 
mit great ravages. To these physical evils are 
added, a constant state of alarm, the fear of the ' 
plunder of the Arabs, and the visits of the 
Mamelukes, the spirit of revenge transmitted 
. in families, and all the evils of a continued 
civil war." 

Whoever will obstinately make use of their 
own reason, and refuse to be convinced by the 
foregoing quotations, " that human institutions ' 
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have tended considerably to mitigate the misery 
inevitably and necessarily resulting from the 
laws of God, which they cannot remove, in 
Egypt, must remain unconvinced, for anything 
else which we can find in this chapter likely to 
carry conviction to their minds ; and we must 
leave our readers to decide, whether these quo- 
tations tend to prove Mr. Malthus's fourth pro- 
position or our's. 
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" OF THE CHECKS TO POPULATION IN SIBERU, 
NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN." 

Although we follow Mr. Maltbus in the titles 
of these chapters, yet we thiok, that the fol- 
lowing would be more appropriate, " of the 
evils and miseries to which mankind are sub- 
ject in, &c. 8cc. and of the means whereby 
they may be removed or mitigated ;" however, 
we shall go on with the examination, and we 
find, that the checks to population in Northern 
and Eastern Asia,* " are occasional famines 
and epidemic diseases, small pox in particular; 
the first, occasioned partly by failures in the 
usual supply of fish, &c., and partly, or rather 
chiefly, owing to the ignorant indolence of the 
people themselves ;" (who will not exert the 
principle of population, and cultivate the 
ground for the support of the increase, — ^which, 

* The term — Siberia, in the sense given to it by Mr. Mal- 
thua, is v^^e and inapplicable. 
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indeed, sufficieatly shews how lazy they are !) 
" the second derives its priacipal powers of de- 
structioD from their dirty habits, and entire 
inattention to any degree of cleanliness." 

It does appear to us, that all these are charge- 
able to the ignorance and indolence of the peo- 
ple; but, if Mr. M. does not mean to assign 
them as some of the erila resulting from the 
principle of population, we doubt, whether any 
of those described in this chapter will be proved 
to result therefrom. Let us examine further, 
however: — " la some of the southern parts of 
Siberia, and in the districts adjoining the Wol- 
ga, the Russian travellers describe the soil to 
be of extraordinary fertility. It consists, in ge- 
neral, of a fine black mould, of so rich a nature, 
as not to require or even (o bear dressing — ma- 
nure only makes the com grow too luxuriantly, 
and subject it to fall to the ground and be 
spoiled. The only mode .of recruiting this kind 
of land, which is practised, is, by leaving it one 
year out qf three in fallow ; and, proceeding in 
this way, there are some grounds, the vigour of 
which is said to be inexhaustible. Yet^ not- ' 
withstanding the facility with whicl^, as it 
would appear, the most plentiful subsistence 
might be procured, many of those districts 
are thinly peopled, and in none of them, per- 
haps, does population increase in the proportion 
that might be expected from, the nature of.the 
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soil." Here follows a discourse, containing a 
jumble of true and lalse opinions, almost every 
other sentence being either contradictory or 
irrrfevant to the subject, thus : — 

" Such countries seem to be under that moral 
impossibility of increasing, which is well de- 
scribed by Sir James Steuart. If, either firom 
the nature of the government or habits of the 
people, obstacles exist to the settlement of fresh 
farms, or the subdivision of the old ones, a part 
of the society may suffer want even in the midst 
of apparent plenty." — " If from the nature of the 
government!" True. — Our readers will recol- 
lect Mr. M.'s description of the Egyptian go- 
vernment and its effects ; but, where is the de- 
scription of those habits he talks of. as though 
actually existing among the inhabitants of the 
countries he is now describing, and as being 
sufficiently strong to totally check the principle 
of population ? " Again, it is not enough that a 
country should have the power of producing 
food in abundance, but the state of society 
must be such as to afibrd the means of its pro- 
per distribution." Now, can food be distribut- 
ed, except it be first produced ? It is not suf- 
ficient that a country has the power to produce : 
— a country may have the power of producing 
food in abundance, but may not actually pro- 
duce one man's subsistence : be this as it will, 
what has it to do with the evidence of the evils 
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resulting from tbepriatiiple of population ? Is 
it the principle of population, which prevents 
the production and due distribution, of tbtC' 
means of subsistence? And, where. does.Mr. 
M. state what are the nature of the gDvemment 
or habits of the people, or both combined, 
wjiich produce the obstacles he confiibulates 
about in the above sentence? Let t» goon, 
however : " The reason why populatwn goeson. 
so slowly in these countries, is, that the small 
demand for labour prevents that distribution of 
the produce of the soil, which, while the divi- 
sions of land remain the same, can alone msike 
the lower classes of society, pvstakers of the- 
plenty which it affords/' O, most 'ttingenious 
philosopher I" wilt thou condescend to explain 
what thou dost mean by the term " lower 
classes," in the country.of which thou art treat- 
ing ? 

Are .not the peasantry, the actual cultivators 
of the soil, the only lower class existing therein? 
Why, then, should they not partake of the 
plenty which it afforda; and where hast thou 
shewn us why they do, not exert' the principle 
of population, and. distribute the produce. of 
Xk^ic cultivation amppg their, children ? What 
division, of land dost thou sprak.of as. prevent- 
ing the peasantry from increasing their .niim- 
bers. Are the lords of the country, and the 
Emperor of Russia, their sovereign, all .of the 
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same way of thinkii^, which thy prolific imagi- 
DfttioD has attributed to the African slave mas- 
ters ? Dost thou mean to add one more to thy 
astounding assertions, by affirming, that the 
population of any country cannot increase, un- 
til a large proportion of the people be first re- 
duced to the condition of day-labourers? We 
trust, thou wilt answer all these questions in 
thy next edition ; and, therefore, we will now 
hear what evils thou canst shew to be evident 
results of the power of procreation in the coun- 
try of which we are speaking. '* The mode of 
agriculture is described to be extremely simple, 
and to require very few labourers; in tome 
places the seed is merely thrown on the fallow. 
The buck wheat is a common culture, and 
though it is sown very thin, yet one sowing will 
last five or six years, and produce every year 
twelve or fifteen times the original quantity, and 
this is continued until the fertility of- the soil 
begins to diminish." Incomparable logician! 
because the labours of agriculture are light, and 
the earth yields the means of subsistence in 
abundance, and almost spontaneously, therefore 
population does not increase !— " If, in the best 
cultivated and most populous countries of Eu- 
rope, the present divisions of land and farms 
had taken place, and had not been followed by 
the introduction of commerce and manu&c- 
tares, population would long since have come 
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to a stand, from the total wantof mptive to kx^ 
ther cultivation, and the consequent want of 
demand for labour,* and it is obvious, that the 
excessive fertility of the country now under 
consideration would rather aggravate than di- 
minish the difficulty !" This is a clincher I The 
more fertile any country happens to be, the 
sooner its population will come to a stand (not 
for want of land to cultivate, but) from want of 
motive ! And this curious reasoning is found in 
the work of an author, who sets out therein 
with asserting, that " Population is always 
pressed against the limits of the means of sub; 
sist^ce, by the power of procreation, and that 
alro^jBt all evils result therefrom ; all which it is 
his object to point out, as also, " the means of 
their removal ! ! !" 

* What very peculiar ideas of labour, of commerce, and of 
msnufactures, must Mr. M, have formed in his most ingeni- 
oui cranium I 
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" OF THE CHECKS TO POPULATION IN THE 
TURKISH DOMINIONS. AND PERSIA." 

Now, again attend to Mr. M. — " In the Asi- , 
atic parts of the Turkish dominions, it will not 
be difficult, from the accounts of travellers, to 
trace the checks to population, and the causes 
of its present decay ; and, as there islittle dif* 
ference in the manners of the Turks, whether 
they inhabit Europe or Asia, it will not be 
worth while to make them the subject of dis* 
tinct consideration." 

" The fundamental cause of the low state of 
papulation in Turkey, compared with its exr 
tent of territory, is, undoubtedly, the nature of 
, the government. Its tyranny, its feebleness, its 
bad laws-, and worse administration of them, toge- 
ther with the consequent insecurity of pro- 
perty, throw such obstacles in the way of agri- 
culture, that the -means of subsistence are 
necessarily decreasii^ yearly, and with diem, 
of course, the number of people. Tbe miri. 
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or general land-tax paid the Sultan, is, in it- 
self, moderate ; but, by abuses inherent in the 
Turkish government, the Pachas and their 
agents have found out the means of rendering 
it ruinous. Though they cannot alter the im- 
post which has been established by the Sultan, 
they have introduced a multitude of changes, 
which, without the name, produce all the 
effects of an augmentation. In Syria, accord- 
ing to Volney, having the greatest part of the 
land at their disposal, they clog their conces- 
sions with burdensome conditions, and exact 
the half, and sometimes even two-thirds, of the 
crop. When the harvest is over, tlwy cavil 
about losses; and, as they have the power 
in thtiir hands, they carry off what they think 
proper. If the season fail, they still exact the 
same sum, -and expose every thing that the 
poor peasant possesses to sale. To these con- 
stant oppressions are added, a thousand aoci- 
dental extortions ; sometimes, a whole village 
is laid^under contribution for some real or ima- 
ginary, bfience. Arbitrary presents are exacted 
on the accession of each governor ; grass, bar- 
ley, and straw, are demanded for his horses, 
and iuimmissions are multiplied, that the sol- 
^da$^) -^ho bear the orders may live upon the 
;starnng peasants, whom they treat with the 
most brutal insolence and injustice." 

" The consequence of these depredations i», 
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that the poorer classes of inhabitants are ruined 
and unable any longer to pay the miri ; become 
a burden to the village, or fly to the cities or 
the mountains ; but the miri is unalterable, and 
the sum to be levied must be found some- 
where. The portion of those who are thus 
driven from their homes, falls on the remaining 
inhabitants, whose burden, though at first 
light, now becomes insupportable. If they 
should be visited by two years of drought, 
and, consequently, famine, the whole village 
is ruined and abandoned ; and the tax which it 
should have paid is levied on the neighbouring 
lands. The same mode of proceeding takes 
place with regard to the tax on the Chris- 
tians, which has been raised by these means, 
from three, five, and eleven piastres, at which 
it was first fixed, to thirty-five, and forty, which 
absolutely impoverishes those on whom it is 
levied, and obliges them to leave the country. 
It has been remarked, that these exactions 
have made a rapid progress during the last 
forty years ; from which time are dated the de- 
cline of agriculture, the depopulation of the 
country, and the diminution in the quantity of 
Specie carried to Constantinople." " By a na- 
tural consequence of this misery, the art of 
cultivation is in the most deplorable state. The 
husbandman is without instruments, and those 
he has are very bad. His plough is frequently 
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no more than the branch of a tree, cut belo\f a 
kfxk. and used without wheels. The ground 
is tilled by. asses and cows, rarely by oxen, 
which, would bespeak too much riches. In the 
difitricts exposed to the Arabs, as in Palestine, 
the- countryman must sow with his musket in 
his hand, and scarcely does the corn turn yel- 
low, till it is reaped and concealed in subterra- 
ii,eous caverns ; as little as possible is employed 
f^T' seed-corn, beeause the peasants sow no more 
than is barely necessary for their subsistence. 
Their whole industry is limited to the supply of 
their immediate indispensible wants : a little 
bread, a few onions, and a blue shirt. The pea- 
sant lives, therefore, in distress; but, at least, 
he does Hot enrich his tyrant, and the avarice of 
despotism is its own punishment." 

" This picture, which is drawn by Volney, in 
describing the state of the peasants in Syria, 
seems to be confirmed by all other travellers in 
these countries ; and, according to Eton, it re- 
presents, very nearly, the condition of the pea- 
sants, in the greatest part of the Turkish do- 
minions. Universally, the offices of every de- 
nomination are set up to public sale, and in the 
intrigues of the Seraglio, by which the dis- 
posal of all places is regulated, every thing is 
done by means of bribes : the pachas, in conse- 
quence, who are sent into the provinces, exert 
to the utmost their power of extortion, but are 
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always outdone by the officers immediately be- 
low them ; as they are, in their turn, by their 
subordinate agents, &c. &c.* 

" The efffect oS such a system of government 
on agriculturure, need not be insisted upon, the 
causes of the decreasing means of subsistence 
are but too obvious, and the checks which 
keep the population down to the- level of these 
decreasing resources may be traced with nearly 
equal certainty, aud will appear to include al- 
most every species of vice and misery that is 
known." 

We believe Mr. M. spoke feelingly, when he 
said, that the causes of the vice and niisery 
to be found in Turkey " are but too obvious ;" 
they are so, indeed. But, Mr. Malthus, be of 
good heart, man ! for, although they " include, 
in their effects, almost every species of vice and 
misery that is known," they are in reality light 
and superficial in comparison with those deeper- 
seated causes of evil inevitably resulting from 
the laws of. God, and the constitutions of man- 

* It appears, from these and other facta in the history of 
maokind, that a pure despotism is by no means so baneful 
to the happiness of its subjects, as that of a goveniment sup- 
ported by corruption. Grery corrupt government has ruined 
both the country and the character of the people over whom 
it has been exercised; whereas, pure despotism, sucliasthat 
of Peter tiie Oreat of Russia, and his successors to this time, 
has raised the character of the people, and very materially 
forwarded the improYcment of mankind. 
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kind, and which the Turkish government has, 
without doubt, in your imagination at least, like 
all other " human institutions, tended consi- 
derafoly to mitigate, though they cannot re- 
move !" 

" It will not be worth while to enter more 
minutely on the checks to population in Persia. 
as they seem .to be nearly similar to those 
which have been just described, in the Turkish 
dominions." Indeed I and are the statements, 
contained in the foregoing extracts, really fur- 
nished, as proving " the evils resulting from the 
power of procreation in Turkey and Persia," 
or asa " view of the past and present effects of 
the principle of population V -If so, those who 
admit them as such must be blessed with a 
pretty obliquity of understanding. 
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" OF THE CHECKS TO POPULATION IN INDOSTAN 
AND TIBET." 

*' In the ordinances of Menu, the Indian le- 
gislator, which Sir William Jones has translated, 
and called the ' Institutions of Hindu Law,' — ■ 
marriage is considered as an objectof the first 
importance." It, however, appears from Mr. 
M.'s own account, that those Institutes con- 
trive to be as self-contradictory on the subject 
of marriage as on most others. He has found 
out, however, that *' the division of the people 
into classes, and the continuance of the same 
profession in the same family, would be the 
means of pointing out to each individual, in a 
clear and distinct manner, his future prospects 
respecting a livelihood, and, from the gains of 
his father, he would be easily enabled to judge 
whether he could support a family by the same 
employment." There now, what a beautiful de- 
fence of the institution of caste ! Oh ! ye histo- 
rians, and writers of and upon India! Ye mis- 
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sionaries ! — ye friends of India 1 — ye friends of 
Christianity, and ye friends of humanity, how 
egregiously you have been mistaken as to the 
effects and intention of the institution of caste I ! ! 
Nerertheless, on looking at the grand defence 
again, we are inclined to think, that its basis 
may require the following addition to its power 
of supporting the superstructure. Because, the 
quantity and species of employment, and the 
real wages of labour, never fluctuate ; or only 
according to fixed laws, easily understood and 
acted on by the meanest capacity. 

With respect to " disgrace attaching to en- 
gaging in other employments among the East 
Indians," Mr. M. ought to know, that the perni- 
cious idea of disgrace attaching to manual la- 
bour, which has been, and is, productive of such 
complicated mischief to mankind, does not ex- 
ist with any. »ec«/iar force in India. With us, 
a life of idlehess and a life of a gentleman are 
almost synonimous terms ; and sloth and ease 
are considered ^hionable and genteel : for 
which useful prejudice, as Burke would have 
termed it, we are doubtless indebted to gallant 
chivalry, and the monkish institutions of holy 
mother church. And now, indeed, Mr. M. has 
affirmed it, and confiited Addison's opinions, by 
the simple assertion, that " a state of sloth 
is the natural state of man."— Regarding " the 
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^on^ulerable difficulty," which Mr. M. supposes 
am Hindoo maa must have, to "find exactly 
such a companion as the legislator prescribes," 
he may just as pertinently assert, that a Jew or 
a Christian quust have considerable difficulty to 
find exactly such a wife as Solomon describes, 
aqd that they caoaot marry any other. 

Periodical famines, caused by unseasonable 
weather, are not caused by the power of pro- 
creation, and are not to be obviated by reducing 
the numbers of the population, but by the fore- 
sight of the people, being made advantageous 
to themselves, and on the effects of their go- 
vernment, but principally of the latter, where- 
by the superabundant produce of one season 
may be made to supply the deficiencies of ano- 
ther. The people may wish to adopt the 
means of obviation, but be unable to do so from 
the nature of the government. 

Mr. Malthus goes on to assert, that " the 
difficulties of rearing a family were felt among 
the middle and higher classes of society, and 
that it has driven them to the practice of in- 
fanticide. The food of the country, (says he,) 
would be meted out to the major patt of the 
population in the smallest shares that could 
support life;" and, " the checks to population 
would, of course, fall principally on the Sudra 
class." 

It appears irom the most competent testi- 
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mony, that the wages of labour in Bengal will 
purchase eight times the quantity of wheat that 
it purchases in Britain ; that the average time 
devoted to labour by the natives' does not 
amount to six hours daily ; and, that the Su- 
dras are full three-fourths of the population.* 
Be it remembered, too, that wheat is dear in 
proportion to other articles of food and neces- 
sariesi and that there is little or no taxation, 
except on the article of salt, and one or two 
other commodities ; because, a portion of the 
land rent is reserved for the support of the 
Government; and further, that, for nearly sixty 
years, Bengal has been in a state of peace a , 
longer period than it ever enjoyed for, perhaps, 
more than a thousand years before. Let these 
facts be attentively considered, and then we 
will let our readers pronounce on the degree of 
knowledge of India, pbssessed by one of the 
principal tutors to its young statesmen, gover- 
nors, &c. &c. 

When Mr. M. shall have proved to us, that 
the celibacy enjoined by the Romish church ori- 
ginated in the philosophical fears of redundant 
population, then we shall admit the correctness 
of his assumptions^ respecting the origin of the 
celibacy enjoined in Tibet, and of the female 

• Vide "The h'riend of India, printed at Serampore."— , 
See, also, the same publication, respecting the vast quantity 
of good cuhivable land laying waste in Bengal, Sec. &c. 
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infonticide of the rajpoots of India; also, 
whenever he proves, that the numbers of the 
Nayr and Tibetian females bear so small a pro- 
puTiion to the numbers of the males, thatet«ry 
woman may hate attached to her from two to 
seven or eight males, then we shall believe, that 
the Frendi fashionable classes, under the ancien 
regime, imitated the Nayr manners, from the 
same cause, and on the same philosophical 
principles. 

Mr, Turner's supposition of the frequency of 
infanticide ia China, we, who have b&en in, 
and seen a little of, that country, believe to be 
erroneous; and, consequently, that the deduc- 
tions drawn therefrom, by Mr. M., are equally 
set. Of Mh Turner's philosophical talents, and 
knowledge of the human character, the follow- 
ing is a specimen pronounced by Mr. M. to be 
" so just and important, that it cannot be too 
often repeated." — "Thus I unexpectedly dis- 
covered,- (he says,) where I had constantly seen 
the round of life moving in a tranquil regular 
routine, a mass of indigence and idleness, of 
which 1 had no idea. But yet it by no means 
surprised me, when I considered, that, where- 
ever indiscriminate charity exists, it will never 
want ■ objects on which to exercise its bourity, ■ 
but will always attract expectants more nume- 
rous than it has the means to gratify. No hu- 
man beiug can suffer want at Teshoo Loomboo. 
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It is on this humane disposition that a multi- 
tude even of mussnlnwn. of a frame probaUy 
the largest and most robntt in the worid, place 
their rdiance for the mere maintenance of a 
feeble life ; and, besides these, I am informed 
thatno less than three hundred Hindoos, Goseins 
and Snniasses, are daily fed at this place by ^e 
Lama's bounty." 

The very style and composition of this quo- 
tation proclaim it the work of a master; neTer- 
tbeless, we must take (eave to observe, ^at it 
is hardly just thus to assign "indiscriminate 
charity" as the sole cause. of the number of 
beggars, without reference to the principles 
which regard " idleness and beggary as reli- 
gious and honourable;'* the wonder is not, that 
so many hnndreds are fed by the Lama's bounty, 
but that they are not many more thousands, 
which certainly ought to be the case, if a " state 
of sloth be the natural state of man," and if 
" no human being can suffer want at Teshoo 
Loomboo." 

We believe, manual labour is, and ought to 
be, esteemed the law of nature ; it is healthful, 
it is the road to happiness, and is truly honour- 
able in the highest degree. It is very plausible 
' to talk of quartering idle individuals, and their 
fiuniUes, on the public, under the pretence of 
encoHrai^g " intellect to expatiate in the fields 
of thought." The Bramins of India and Tibet 
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hare been quartered on the working classes, 
under that pretence, for upwards of two thou- 
sand years, and a pretty expatiation they have 
made of it ! and vast benefits their country- 
men in particular, and mankind in general, have 
derived therefrom ! — ^Throughout this chapter, 
as of those already examined, no facts are ad- 
duced to prove, that any of the enumerated 
evils result, or have resulted, from the principle 
of population, unless we would accept gratui- 
tous assumptions and suppositions in lieu of 
proof, ii4tich, not being disposed to do, we 
proceed to the next chapter. 
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" OF THE CHECKS TO POPULATION IN CHINA 
AND JAPAN." 

We agree with Mr. Malthus, that there is but 
little reason to doubt, that the population of 
China is between two and three hundred mil- 
lioQs; and we further believe, "that it is on 
the increase," — because, we know that much of 
the country, towards the frontiers in particular, 
is yet uncultivated. The accounts which are 
given of the extreme degree to which cultiva- 
tion is carried in that country; are for from 
being applicable to all China proper, and much 
-less so to Chinese Tartary. Mr. M. observes, 
with a sort of wonder as it were, that " Even 
the soldiers of the Chinese army, except during 
the short intervals of the guards which they 
are called upon to mount, &c., are mostly em- 
ployed in agriculture." What better mode of 
employing them has Mr. M. in his eye ? True 
policy would dictate, that soldiers of other 
countries, nearer home, should be employed in 
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making road&, quttang;qani^8> building Ridges, 
:&Ci,> during' time qf:pe^e, tjr when lyiog'.at 
Jiome uhei^gaged ia warlike operations;, ai^dthat 
such a mode of employment would be; better, 
both for them and the State, than being coc^efl 
up ia barracks, spoiling their arms and clott^s 
iby inordinate rubbing apd burnishing,. and. £l^- 
ing their lungs with pipe clay. It is true, .tl^t 
'" the -population, which has. arisei^ i^tiu^ly 
from the fertility of the soil, and.the ey^icpurage- 
ments to agriculture^ may be,^ioonsidered.^as 
genuine and desirable ;" a.nd thajt "jjl.whicji.ljjip 
been added, by (unnatural) epeouragements. , tp 
marriage* has been an addition of s^o.ipuch ■ mi- 
■ sery ;"-rbut, that " it .h^, moreoveK, complqtet- 
ly interrupted the haj^iness which all the r^Rt 
.might^avB enjoyed,"— only add^ one mofje, Jp 
lie ajpesdy too numerous' list of uppiovqd.jiii^ 
uniburtdBd assertions. We must, however, i^^rp 
repeat our standing question — Can Mr. M. pi::i^ 
tend to exhibit the evils arising from unpat^n^ 
exoite^oents held forth to marriage l^y the T^|i,- 
gioUs i^ets of the people, and the policy :{>f 
their QoVemmeDt, as; in reality, resul^ng fq^ 
■the.pQii^er.of procreation? or as beiugrits p^ 
arid ptPSfiBt. effects? . , ' ' ' . , ? :' \\r 

* By unnatural enconragementa, wo wcmld be nnderbloo^ 
to'mean, ^o^e which are' not grounded .oni^bodlieaslting; 
from, proper measuieB, fiir the .simultBoeoqB jnoriiaw and 
better dutTib^tion of the means of subsistence. - , . 
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" Th^ batonl tentteacy to inciieaBe is every 
wh^fgso great, that it will gfenerally be foumd 
easy to account iot the height at which popo- 
latioD is found in aay cot&try." This ^sage 
Is irrelerant, ofoscore, and incorrect. On Mr. 
M/s own hypothesis, the natural tendency to 
rt^ireasb-^-^nd, We 'may truly add. the natural 
power of theearth to yield subsistence to man- 
kind— ^ as great among -the scfUtered tribes of 
savageby)a the' banks of the Missisaqtpi, orthe 
peasants on' ^e bai^s of tiie Wolga, tts amoAg 
the Chinesci on tiie banks of the Pei-ho or th0 
Quon-Tong. The Natural tendency to increase 
is, therefore, inadequate to account for the vast 
difference in the numbers of the population of 
di^reiit tntintries.--*' The- mere difficult, as 
' wdU ti^ the teore interestingj pailL<^ the kiqwy, 
'i^ talTdoeitiib immediate liauses which stop it> 
'fiirthei; phsgress." If it be so very *i* ^difficult to 
"ttacethe immediate tiausefr," what most it be to 
^Crttcr^th^ Vttoote causes'^ However, the dim- 
•biHiyof tiler first case is not so grettt ^Mt. 
"M.'s italieiAetit would lead ub toexpeot. Hifi 
'only to find oUt,.that niaokind ct^wsi lire witb- 
lout fbtid ; ' which is the only result prodoe^d by 
Mr. M. from his " difficult and uiteresdog ia- 

B^pieotiPg tte: pia?$ic?. of infanticide,, lye 
are fuUy persuaded, that its.amoujit.^afi, be^ 
grossly exaggerated ; nevertheless, it is fairly 
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chai^able'''(^b thb' ii)^16iitural ' excitements to 
marriaigd. " "the aVera^ produce of China," 
or of any oth^r country, U, find ran^ be^ ade- 
quate to tbb support of the inhabitants ; it id, 
tlierefore, clearly impossible, consistently with 
truth, to assert, that "it is alrieady insufficient 
to support the over-flowing multitude.** 

famines are, as already observed, nnavoldai- 
ble in most countries, unless proper meahs <k 
counteraction be adopted, such as — ti^edom 
of comifaerce, public granaries,* kc. &c. 1%at 
th6 consumption of grain in distillation may be 
one cause 6f famine, is not, (i^rbaps, so gross 
an error as Mr. M. asserts it to be. Where the 
power of proUtbiting distillation, during the 
times of scarcity, is faithfully exerted, its ten- 
dency will, doubtless, be as asserted, viz. bene- 
ficial to' the people ; but if that power do not 
exist, or 1^ not honestly eirerted, its effects must 
be injurious. If, moreover, the tendency of 
distillation, to keep the population belbwthe 
averag^e means of subsistence, without hereby 
at all bettering their condition in that respect, 
as also to prodnce vice and immorality, be 
taken into consideration, it wilt clearly appear, 
that such mode of providing public granaries is 
most impolitic and detestable ; and that it is 

* Merchants' waiefaouaes, under a perfectly free trade in 
com, are incomparably the molt deficient lort of public 
gianaiiei. 
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the lj]l0^^4^^ <^"^y 9^ good GoTernments to dis- 
cQu^;^-fjlt,jeven,to utter annibilation, ifpossi- 
_b;^. .^js^ighly probable, that the deficiencies 
^gitw^ed as occorring in the public granaries 
^^^b^[^, through tt^e; dishonesty of the inferior 
iji^ti^sufips, .are principally owing to the tempta- 
tions heM out to ttnem by distillation. If so, 
jQj^|g^jW|Quld not, in, case of discontinuing distil- 
J|^^y^^..more subject to famines than she is at 
jl^esient, and would t^ertainly be able to support 
^ gii|eater pQI)ulation . 

,., WJj^t the Chinese really want, ere they can 
po^;t^ be happier , than at present, is the 
,4ifti^^i}^P among them of correct principles of 
ji^oral,|conduct, founded, on, and enforced by, 
_^^|op^l Christianity I . . ' 

f'^J^^e j^;^^thdrawment of all unnatural excite- 
n^^ntjij Xo the increase of. popujMjpn,, aiid- c^ 
^istjour^ement^jto- foreign com,Dierce ; and an 

I -apieljjj^ation, in some; respects, of the nresent 

\ jirjic^ij^s- of their Goyernmei 
.^e. ti^j most effectual, ^eaj 
jjileviat^ng.th^ acci^«ital, ai 

i j^s.Wjwhicfi mankind are, li 

^f ^p^ be, without dpubi 
^e^^yerii^,^ndystrj^.,.5((,jt^^^^ __..,^ , , 
as it lias always been, "principally td agricul- 
ture,'" wliEit becdmes of the assubi'ed 'forcing 
power of tKe principle of population? lit' Is 
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an incorrect insinuation, that internal trade 
and manufactures have been discouraged, be- 
cause foreign trade has been so, by the Tartar- 
Chinese Government, through jealousy of Eu- 
ropean power, and by the Japanese, from ex- 
perience of Portuguese and Dutch villainy and 
treachery ; but, grantijig the correctness of the 
insinuation, how does it tally with the opinions 
expressed by Mr, M. in his chapter on Siberian ^ 
&c.? '"' T .!:■ 

. If the " state of Japan resembles, in so many . 
respects',' th^t of Chinai'ttatV particular con- . 
sideratiori of it' would lead into too many repe- 
titions," we may ■ conclude,' that the evils and 
miseries found in Japan are eHects. of causes 
similar to those observed m China, if s'p, wh;at 
are the evils, and where are" tHey'tO be found, ^ 
whicTi inevitably result from the power pf pro-^ 
creation, in China, and Japajii? . \ - 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

"OF THE CHECKS TO POPULATION AMONG THE 
ANCIENT GREEKS." 

y ^owed, and will 
doubt, that the more 
rty among the Greeks 
iy periodB of their his- 
•{ tiieir industry, prin- 
ust have tended greatly 
l^ement of population. 
, as Hume states, that 
species of industry which is chiefly requisite to 
the subsistence of multitudes, but it is, in £ict, 
the sole species by which multitudes can exist, 
(if either confined to the produce of their own 
floil^ by prohibitory laws, or by being destitute 
of articles exchangeable for the surplus produce 
of their neighbours,) and all the numerous arts 
and manufactures of the modern world, by 
which such numbers appear to be support- 
ed, have no tendency whatever to increase 
the population, except so far as they tend 
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to inoe^se - the quantify,. vaA fecUitAte tfadt 
{KoductB^iofi 'aginctdtQEe':" all thu JU'^c«iyeo^)M 
Birt, wkat loition, durnff tbe eariy ^e^dd ^ 
itshigtorf^yrba vKdw)lt.a..m<)re equal div^ii 
of' hs prnper ty i?) aad.r What haq it to do 
wkh [HN>fiag tfaet onun propositioaa .-of tiie 
Essay, or mvesiigsting the cscusei of die Viee9 . 
andmisedOKof iinaikind,"and pointtng out the 
meaDs . of theirjremdvaL?,.: And 'furtb^ .still ;-^ 
does^it make^DT or< agams^ Mit. JUL 'a asBeFtiona 
respeoti^ theSlfofflian\peasttiti;y t br^ does it 
ctury ib'it QW^|»deif of'thfeiifeU^wijQg inait ex- 
traoi^ma-y tu98erCion^t^5*!lfa,icountTOi where, 
fftnh the ope»atioiV)of'fiUftioiil^ '^causes, pro- 
petty* in land;-iedBfided into Tray Isfge ihares ; 
thisse arts md'iiidnu&btDijestitre absolutely ne- 
cii»asty t6 tbe' exigence, of; ahyiV^i^ con^der- 
able populatibnt'i'iV^hont <thetn,'mode^/£lur 
r»^ ^MQld%e'niipecq^dd 1? , ^ 

■oMivlilli'sownxiotipnsoftheiiatQre.Qttd effects 
of%«de aiidTaaiiufactDi<esi'and:Qf ^e. division 
dftptoptvtif inhi'iatgeiBhnr^ wliiolly and &ii1y 
P«t ^ pviAt^woidd foniiak^an e^iselleiM- artic^ 
fbrtlie'oalHiKts oftbdi'faarious. ;Does the state 
of the divisions of 'pvopeirty iifi^Jand* .^^ tbe 
amo^Bit of jtrade and maniifsctums , i» Enjgland 
alid Iteland^ eorreapoiid to thp respectise num- 
bers vftbeir population, %ooerd«ig to Mt. M.'s 
asse;rtioiis respecting- tvodein J^urope ? 

'^Mv.Mi-migbt-by tiiis time have perceived, 
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tlH^ "th6 best p4aime4 - sefaemeB of repttfalican: 
ec(ttattt7&n^bappmess;"-are those wheremec^uft*. 
lity of 'Tights imd security of .property aie ai- 
sunsd to every iadiyidual ; and no depriyation of 
rigJhts suffered in order, to confer .privileges on 
any<man, or classes of men, not absolutely and 
ckxR-ly necessary for the geiieral good. 

"WlUttever statesmen, pseado • philbsophmi<» 
and- iages, may have thought, acted, or writtOB, 
tO' the contrary, few persons of sotind common 
sense could ever be unawEU%, that " to encou- 
ra|;e the birdi of children without/providing for 
their, support," might cause " a very small ac-. 
cession to the popQlatioQ of a country, at the. 
expense of a very great accession of misery ;" 
but, can the misery produced by such causes 
be fairly exhibited, as an evil inevitably result- 
ing from -the power of procreation ? 

All the reasoning, real or apparent, contained, 
in this chapter concerning the republics of 
Greece, &c., either actual or ^proposed, tends 
(mly to prove the self-evident truth ; that, if any 
unnatural excitements are applied to the in- 
crease of population, such as equalization of 
property, &c. &c. unnatur^ means will be re-, 
quired to counteract the evils thereby produced. 

The old adage, of " God never made, his 
work for man to mend," is here peculiarly ap-, 
plicable. Let the power of procreation alone>; 
and do not hinder or destroy the production of 
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the means of subsistence, nor divert it from the 
support of industry to that of idleness ; and then 
make yourselves easy about the matter : but if 
you will be interfering, and meddling, do not 
blasphemously assert, that ^e consequences of 
your bungling or destructive interference are 
"the- necessary and inevitable results. of the 
laws of God, and of the manner in which he has 
constituted mankind." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

"OF THE CHE^S TO POPULATION. AMONQ THB 

ROMANS," 

D<i>DSTL£ss the power of procr^itioa is suf- 
ficieet to enable mankind to recrait their num- 
bers very fiist, after being thinned by war*, 
pestilence, &c. ; but, that is not denied by us ; 
and, therefore, needs no argumentation for its 
support. 

The practice of infanticide,~the existence of 
slavery,— the depravity of morals, &c., cannot 
be charged to the power of procreation solely 
on Mr. M.*s ipse dixit; he must first shew, by 
adequate evidence, that the " strange and un- 
natural state of Rome," was a necessary and in- 
evitable result of that power. Since, however 
correct the assertion may be, that, " all the 
checks to population, which have been hitherto 
considered in the course of diis review of 

• Modem ware tend, first, to excite an extraordinary in- 
crease of population,' and then to itnpoTerish, or, in other 
words, render it redundant in the belligerent countries, by com- 
pelling it to furnish an income to the owners of the capital 
destroyed during the prosecution of the wai. 
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human society, are cleariy resolvable into moral 
restraint, vice, and misery," it proves nothing ; 
because, these are only effects, and for all of 
them, and every ingredient of which they are 
composed, Mr. M. has himself exhibited ade- 
quate causes, very different, indeed, from that 
of the principle of population. When Mr. 
M. has proved that those are evils inevitably 
and necessarily resulting from the principle of 
pojwtlation, or, in other worde, " the past and 
present effects" of that principle, then it will 
be time to inculcate the desirableness of know- 
ing the strength of either or aU of those che^s. 
That, " in most countries considered, the 
population seems to have been seldom mea- 
sured accurately, according to ^ aF^age 
and pennanent* means of eubpistence," is an 
observatipn wMoh, even (Ovevlo^^^g its ob'^ 
8Qi)T& ^x^ n9Ds<e|McaJL .cpfppofition, and ad- 
mitting' its correctness. !can be no cause of 
surprise, unless w;e ;h9d di^qovejied wiser, that 
is^^^re ip^^t hui9an : institu^ns, generally 
a^pptedjn ,<ben?ii;and a icoj|9?iqaeat state «f 
89iei«tyr ;both .e^rternaliy and . r Jnternally - fvf 
voura]^ to the due deiff^iefieinent! of 4tM ^ 
fects producible bysijch i^tiit^tions. 

* what can Mr. M. mean by (he tenn " pennaneDt," as ap- 
plied byhim to the means of subsistence? ' 
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BOOK 11. 

' Of the Checks to Popi*UUion in the different 
States of Modern Europe" 



CHAPTER I. 

"OF NORWAY." 

Throughout this chapter, Mr: Malthus cbh- ■ 
fih^s his labours to the business of proring, that 
the preveative or natural check of moral re- 
straint, (on the non-existence of which his work 
was originally founded, and which he still treats ' 
as merely supposititious, when its uits his pur- 
pose,) i& in. Norway, almost, if not altogether, - 
the only one in actual operation, and the^ices 
and miseries which he assumes to' result from ' 
the principle of population, hare no jJacfeJ or 
are not to be found there. How far 'such 
labours conduce to prove the main propositions 
of bis Essay we ha,ve yet to learn, as also, 
whether moral restraint be an effect of the 
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principle of population. Can a fountain at 
once send forth both bitter water and sweet ? 
We are further informed, by way of corro- 
borating the assertions already quoted from 
pages 246 and 248 of the Essay, Sec, that 
the human institution known under the ap- 
pellation, — Danish government, — has been tak- 
ing measures of which " many of the most 
thinking and best informed persons, express 
their apprehension !" 

/We find nothing in ^is ch^ter to alter our 
ppinipn. that the preventive or natural check 
I yould,, operate as regularly Mid happily in 
any other country of Europe, as it is described 
to dp; w Norway, if it were not weakened 
!tnd destroyed by the pernicious measures 
teeompiended and pursued -by would-be 
-phiiosppbers, legislators, statesmen, . war- 
makers, luxury-votar|es, and, hypocrites. We 
believe, also, . en passant, that ,aq . aggregate 
quantity of land, (may) support a greater num- 
ber of people than could be done by the 
:iSumof its contponei^t' parts, i£, separated frq^i 
.eaich .;qther; and, when; Mi:. f;JM, ; point? o^t 

■ Yfhlit .^ei the," ^irUs resulting ftQp?.. the pri^- 
<cipl^:Of^,,popt)la!^pa," ap4 { ^^^^^^'^^^^ ,'i'^^ 
.tf^ify of his assertiop, " that : modern Eurppe 

w.p^Id^be unpeqpjed, hut. for. the introduction 
-4)f,,mvdern arts. .and. manufact^ures," thep we 

■ alsp. will pfpve.thei. truth of this p/ar assertion! , 
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CHAPTER II. 

'* OF SWEDEN." 

We leam, from this chapter, that " iSweden 
is, in m£tny respects, in a state siaular to thai of 
Norway;" but that the human institution, in 
other words, goremment of Sweden, by its 
foolish endeavours to increase populatioi^ with- 
out taking simultaneous effective measures to 
increase the means of subsistence, and by its 
frequent embarkation in formgn wars, has id- 
troduced vice aild misery 'in full proportion. 
Mr. M. asserts, that " they (the registers of 
births, &c.,) clearly pt6ve, that its population 
has a very strong tendency to increase;" and 
immediately tells us,, that "the government 
has occupied itself in every measure which tip- 
peared proper to increase the population of the 
country!" The establishment of lying-itt and 
foundling hospitals is hot likely to be very efiec- 
tive for this purpose ; but some of its measures, 
by repealing or undoing the acts of former 
human institutions, have' been productive of 
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muoh benefit; ssch artt, the granting; of free 
commeree in cbra— tte-racooragement of agri- 
culture and subdiTiBion of farms, &c., whick 
has enabled the population to increase from 
2,229,661, in 1761, to 3,043,731, in 1709. 
" This is a rery considerable addition to the 
permanent populftttonof the country, which 
baa accompanied - a proportion^ incre^e in 
the |»oduce of the soil, as ^e imports of coA 
are not greater ih«a they were formerly ; and 
there is; therefore, reitionto thinks that the 
conditidn of the people is, on an ttv«fage, bet- 
ter." ■ ^ ■■■ ■ 

" The 'patiettee wrdi which the lower clasMs 
of people in Sweden bear these 'i&v^te preas- 
sures, (of famme;) is perfectly asf onii^dgi and 
can only arise from their being left entirely to 
their own resources;* and from' l^er -belief, 
whether well or ill founded, that- ^ef are 
submitting to the great lawof ncceiaty, tfdd 
not to the caprices and extortioni^ ' of theiV 
ralers. . Every man will submitwith becoming 
patience to evils which' he beliefs tb u4ie fiNftti 
the general laWs of nature'; but where jgoverft- 

* Thif U' an oblique hit at the EsgUslffoor laws.; wemuBt, 
however, try to defend our eyes and understanding botfi from 
mist and mysU&calJon. Would to God, that the inhabitants of 
the Britannic TJpidn were leftttf tfieir oWuTesouroM > we«btm1d 
then see, whether the taboarers or fth« iplondid :paupers wookl 
be the fints»err out foi vststanee from their [uriihes. 
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in^t;,,andlhe higher classes of so<»«t]f,.have, by 
aperpetifalmteiference with UkecuicMaisofthe 
Jqwer classes, «ndeavopred . to persuade- them 
that all the good whictt they enjoy, is coa£erred 
upon them by their rulers and rich beneiaetors, 
it is natural that they should attribute all the 
evils which they, suffer to the same source." 
Now, just observe Mr. M.'s idea of human 
nature : because you confer benefits on a mam, 
or, if he (»ily thinks that you do, he will ?ui- 
turalhf attribute, to you, all the evil which 
be may sufier 1 1 ! Noticii^ the prohibition of 
distillation, Mr. M. observes, that " the mea- 
sure itself was certainly calculated to benefit 
the people;'' how the same measure could - 
be beneficial in Sweden and pernicious in . 
China, is not explained. 

" On observing many spots of this kind, 
(bcaxing marks of former cultivatic^,) both' in 
Norway and Sweden, I could not help being 
struck with the idea^ that, though for .other 
reasons, it was very little probable^ such ap- 
.'pearanees certainly made it seem posstBlie that 
Jthese coi^tries might. have been better peopled 
formerly than at present ; and that lands which 
are now covered with forests, might have pro- 
duced com a thousand years ago.' Wars', 
'plagues^ or that greater depopulator than either, 
:— a 'tyrannical government,' might have sud- 
denly destroyed or expelled the greatest part 
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'of the inhabitants ; and a neglect of the land, 
even for twenty or thirty years, in Norway or 
Sweden, would produce a very, strange alter- 
ation in the fece of the country.* But this 
is merely an idea which I could not help men- 
tionii^, but which the reader already knows 
has not had weight enough with me to make me 
suppose the fact in any degree probable." On 
this we may remark, that, but for preconceived 
theories, Mr. M. would have thought, with us, 
that ancient northern Europe was much more 
populous than some have supposed ; and that 
we here find him broadly acknowledging, that a 
tyrannical government is more mischievous to 
mankind than wars or plagues, although the evils 
it introduces " are light and superficial," com- 
pared with those resulting from the principle of 
population. How such observations as these 
tend to prove this main assumption and propo- 
sition of the Essay on Population, &c., we are 
quite at a loss to understand. Nevertheless^ 
what are the evils purely resulting from the 
principle of population in Sweden? this chap- 
ter saith not. 

We think, that " if, as some of the Swedish 
economists assert, their country ought to have 
a population of nine or ten millions," it is not 

" And in its permanent means of subsistence, also, we 
should be iDcltned to suppose. 

2a 
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absolutely "necessary to make her prdduoe 
food Mfficieat for su6h a number," if she can 
only sufficiently increase her produce of iron, 
&t., ilnd afiy 6ther country will furnish wheat, 
rice, Spe.?' iii Exchange. 
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The commencement of this chapter consists 
of an exhibition of lists of births, marriages, 
and deaths, which, though inconsistent with 
each other, and successively proved to be er- 
roneous, by Mr. M. himself, are nevertheless 
adopted by him, a^the basis of much desultory 
and irrelevant reasoning ; but no proof being 
even attempted to be adduced therefrom, that 
the power of procreation is the cause of vice 
and misery, we may pass it over without fur- 
ther notice. 

Respecting foundling hospitals, we think Mr. 
M. generally right in his statements of their' evil 
consequences; but we further think, that those 
of Petersburg and Moscow are, on the whole, 
productive of much more good than evil. It 
is no inconsiderable advantage to such a people, 
that a number of free and educated persons are 
thus annually produced in a land of slavery and 
barbarism. We should, however, wish to know 
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which &re the foundling hospitals that " en- 
deavour to teach mothers, that their love for 
new-boTD infants is a prejudice which it is the 
interest of their country to eradicate ! " 

The remainder of this chapter is devoted to 

prove, that the slavery of the peasantry, and the 

ignorance and indolence of their masters, the 

nobility, are the great checks to the increase of 

population ; but no endeavour is made to shew, 

that any part, much less the whole of the vice and 

misery found in Russia, is caused by the power 

of procreation: indeed, we must acknowledge, 

in justice to Mr. M., that he here displays 

bis " characteristic candor," though at the ex- 

in generally taking care to 

this subject, by pointing 

ises of flie vice and misery 

vard in the review, are ig- 

e human institutions, lest 

he mistake of attributing 

inciple of population; and, 

in this case, as in all the preceding, it is shewn 

to have been caused by the political human 

institutions of the country ; and that, as these 

have been improved, their evil effects have been 

mitigated in due proportion. 
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••OF THE MIDDLE PARTS OF EUROPE." 

Mr. M. here informs us, that " in the middle 
. parts of Europe, the division of labour, the dis- 
tribution of employments, and the proportion 
of the inhabitants of towns to the inhabitants of 
'the country, differ so little from what is ob- 
servable in England, that it would be in vain 
to seek for the checks tu population in any pe- 
culiarity of habits and manners sufficiently 
marked to admit of description ; he shall, there- 
fore, endeavour to direct the reader's attention, 
principally, to some inferences drawn from the 
lists of births, marriages, and deaths, in dif- 
ferent countries ; and these data will, in many 
important points, give us more information re- 
specting their internal economy, than we could 
receive from the most observing traveller." — In- 
formation respecting their internal economy [ 
that is not what Mr. M. should busy himself 
about, but in pointing out what evils are found 
among them resulting from the laws of God, 
&c. &c. 
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The important points, however, on which we 
receive information, are, first, that && countries 
are retrograde, stationary, or advancing, in 
population, the number of births will be less, 
equal to, or more than, the number of deaths ; 
a very important piece of information, to be 
sure, and extremely difficult to be discovered ! 
-T-Secondly, that any gap in population, occa- 
sioned by war, or famine, or plague, will soon 
be filled up, afler the depopulating cause has 
ceased to act. A very important point in their 
internal economy! — ^Thirdly, that "all direct 
(say, unnatural) encouragements to marriage 
must cause an increased mortality, and that the ' 
prince or statesman, who should thus succeed 
in ^eatly increasing the number Of marriages, 
might, perhaps, deserve more justly the title of 
Destroyer, than Father of his J)eople ;" conse- 
quently, that the epithet — Great, affixed to the 
names of warlike princes, &c. means Great 
Destroyers of their people; but Mr. M. laltes 
care to avoid saying so. — Fourthly, that " the 
improved habits of cleaoliiiess, which appear 
to have prevailed, of late years, in most of the 
towns of Europe, have, probably, more than 
counterbalanced their increased size." Why 
we could not have learned all this from the most 
observing traveller, as well as from the Rev. 
Mr. Malthus's library, we are not givien to under- 
stand ; nor whether we are to receive it as "a 
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view of the past and present effects of the prin- 
ciple of population." 

Mr. M.'s assumed principal cause of human 
unhappiness, viz. the power of procreation, is 
left to prove itself to be so, for any thing to be 
found in this chapter; which> like its prede- 
cessors, is otherwise employed, either in prov- 
ing common-place truisms, or in the statement 
of facts* — in arguments, and in reasonings not 
only irrelevant, but, frequently, even utterly 
subversive of the author's principiJ proposi- 
tions. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" OF SWITZESILAND." 

*' The situation of Switzerland is, in many re- 
spects, so different from the other States of 
Europe, and some of the facts that have been 
collected respecting it are so curious, and tend 
so strongly to illustrate the general principles 
of this work, that it seems to merit a separate 
consideration." Indeed ! if such be the case, 
they certainly merit a separate consider- 
ation; for, if those facts tend to illustrate 
the general principles of the Essay, &c. they 
are the first which have been yet prpduced, 
having any such tendency. The fir^t part of 
the chapter is, however, devoted to prove 
the uncertainty of estimates of population, at 
different periods, from the number of the births 
at those periods ; an object, of which we have 
an insuperable difficulty to find out the ten- 
dency to illustrate the general principles, &c. ; 
but the proof of which few will require, al- 
though Mr. M. thinks it necessary to bring for- 
ward* long-winded calculations for that pur- 
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pose, one. part of which is commented on, as 
follows: — 

"All these calculations of Mr. Muret seem 
to imply the operation of the preventive check 
to population, in a considerable degree, through- 
out the whole of the district under considera- 
tion ; and there is reason to believe, that the 
same habits prevail in other parts of Switzer- 
land, though varying considerably from place 
to place^ according as the situation or the em- 
ployment of the people render them more or 
less healthy, or the resources of the country 
make room, or not, for an increase." 

Be it remembered, that Mr. M. sets out with 
telling us, that he merely supposes the action of 
the check of moral restraint, and that the very 
admission of it contradicts the original princi- 
ple of his work ; it being only inserted in the 
latter editions for the purpose of softening some 
of the harshest conclusions of the first Essay. 
We may, also, here remark, en passant, that if 
those conclusions were correct, they required 
no softening; and, if incorrect, they should 
have been expunged, not softened. 

The next fact we meet with is, that Mr. M. 
got in company with a Swiss peasant, who 
"understood the principle of population almost 
as well as any man he ever met with," and 
who proved his knowledge, by informing 
Mr. M. " that a manufacture for the polishing 
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of stones Itad been established some yefu;s,agp, 
wbich, for a time,-had been in a very thriving 
state, and had furnished high wages and em- 
ployment to all the neighbourhood; that the 
facility of providii^ for a family, and of find- 
ing ^rly employment for children, had greatly 
encouraged early mfirriages ; and that the s^me 
hsiit had continued, when, from a change pf 
^hion, accident, and other causes, the manu- 
&cture was almost at an end." 

Now, the foregoing fact illustrates our prin- 
ciples on this subject most completely ; f^ir v/e 
see, that if people are expited to increase, 
they will do so; and that it is impossibtg.for 
any of the labouring classes to be assured, that 
they shall never need assistance Xrom their coan- 
trymen ; and, consequently, that Poor Laws 
are absolutely essential to the prosperity. ofa 
mfmufacturing, country. How is a labo^i^r, in 
any trade or manufacture, to for^ee the failure 
of employment, " fro^ accident, change of 
feshion, and other causes ?" (wd if he cannpt 
foresee it, how can he adopt the mjeans of pre- 
vention 1 Is he to decline engaging in it unless 
previously assured of its permanency ? 

Which of Mr. M.'s principles ax& illustrated 
by this fact, we are rather at a loss to make 
out. We cannot perceive in it any description 
of evils resulting from the laws of God, or of 
the mitigation effected therein by human insti- 
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tutnas. Perhaps Mr. M. has a much more 
piercing eye than we can preteod to, by which 
be sees light where we are quite in the dark ; 
if so, we trust Uiiat he will tell us, what parti- 
cular principle of his is illuBtrated by the foct 
related by the pea^nt I ' If a'inong " the lower 
classes of people, in different parts, Mr. M. 
found many who saw the effects of early mar- 
riages, as affecting their own individual in- 
terests," it should, we think, have induced him 
to suppose, that the subject was not quite so 
abstruse as he had previously im'^i^ed it to be. 
" From the general ideas (says he) which T 
found to prevail on these subjects, 1 should by 
no means say, that it would be a difficiflttadc 
to make the common people comprehend* the 
principle of population, and its effects in prb^ 
ducing low wages and poverty." 

There is no difficulty in the case of compre- 
hension of the effects of too early marriages ; 
bntMr. M., thougb assisted by all his clerical 
and professorial brethren, will be totally unable 
to persuade us, or our labouring brethren of 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, that their pre- 
sent distresses do not arise from enormous tax- 
ation and land-holders' corn-bills ; or that the 
tenth of the produce of the country paid to the 
State-clergy does not enhance the price of food 

* Query the meaning of " conifn^ndwg the principle oi 
population." 
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and necessaries in the same proportion, while 
firee importation is not permitted. Nor will 
it be an easy task to persuade the Catholic 
peasantry of Ireland, that neither taxation, nor 
their landlords and Anglo-Episcopalian digni- 
taries carrying off so large a portion of the an- 
Dual surplus produce of their country to Elng- 
land and foreigu lands, are, in any way what- 
ever, the causes of the misery and poverty which 
they endure. 

The next specimen of illustration, &c. is, that 
" the whole of the supply of funds for the poor 
being comparatively scanty and uncertain, it 
has not the same bad effects as the parish rates 
in England ;"* and yet he tells us, that " a 
liabit of early marriages is the predominant 
vice of Switzerland !" We find no more facts, 
either curious, or illustrative of the author's 
general principles; if, indeed, he have any 
such. How the assertion in the commence- 
ment of Mr. M.'s chapter on Switzerland 
has been borne out by the facts adduced, 
our readers are now able to judge for them- 
selves ; and, if they find any thing in it, or any 
other chapter of the volume, which tends to 
illustrate Mr. M.'s first general principle, viz. 
that " the power of procreation is the great 

* What bad effects result, and have resulted, Trom the po6r 
rates in England, we shall find out by and bye, in the chapter 
" On the Checks to Population in Eogland." 
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cause of human unhappiness," or his fourth 
proposition, viz. that " vice and misery among 
mankind are the necessary and inevitable results 
of the laws of God, and the manner in which he 
has constituted mankind, which human institu- 
tions, instead of aggravating, have tended con- 
siderably to mitigate, though they cannot re- 
move ;" — we say, if they find any such, they 
will be more fortunate in the search than we 
have been. Indeed, we hardly recollect any 
instance of vice and misery, adduced by Mr. 
M. in the course of this review, for which he 
has not himself assigned very adequate causes, 
quite distinct from that of the power of pro- 
creation, and thereby deprived his theory of 
any shadow of support, which be might other-. 
wise have contrived to draw from these in- 
stances. 
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BOOK n. 

' Of the Checks to Population in the different 
States of Modern Europe." 



CHAPTER VI. 

•' OF THE CHECKS TO POPULATION IN FRANCT." 

Mr. Malthus here states, that he "should not 
have made this country the subject of a dis- 
tinct chapter, but for a circumstance attending 
the revolution, -which has excited considerable 
surprise. This is — the undiminished state of 
the population, in spite of the losses sustained 
daring so long and destructive a contest." 

To all who believed, with us, that the power 
of increase, inherent in a population of twenty- 
six to thirty-six millions ofpeople, is much more 
than able to make up the losses by the revolution, 
granting those losses to have been as great as 
its enemies asserted, or to those who have read 
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Mr. M.'s first volume, wherein the great power 
of increase, possessed by " mankind, is very 
repeatedly shewn, no proof of the fact is ne- 
cessary, nor can any feeling of surprise thereat 
have place. 

It is Mr. M.'s great misfortune, that he is 
foolishly ^ohd of making large extracts from his 
favourite authors; so that, whenever he gets 
into his library, and falls to extracting from his 
books of history, voyages, travels, tours, em- 
bassies, &c. he, he never thinks of leaving off 
ik time, — whereby, as in this case, it comes to 
pass, that, instead of merely extracting the ac- 
counts of' the vice and misery which existed in 
Fraiiee before the revolution, and thoseof the 
destruction during the revolution, and thea 
attributing all those evils to the principle of 
population ; he proceeds to extract the accounts 
of the cauiSes of the :vice and misery, and also 
those of the invaluable advantages d^ved 
from the devolution by the labouring dftsses in 
France ! It is true, that Such a proceeding en- 
larges the size of his book, and, to superficial 
readers, will not appear to be what, in trulJi, it 
is, — utteriy subversive of the main principlfea 
and propositions therein stated and asserted. 

Our search for the evils resulting from the 
principle of population in France, is as fruitless 
as those we have already made elsewhere ; on 
the contrary, oppression of the labouring classes, 
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when not carried quite so ^ as to cause depo- 
pulation, appears, from the accounts of the con- 
dition of the peasantry before and since the re- 
volution, and of Ireland, both in times past and 
present, to cause those classes, according to the 
degree and magnitude of the oppressions they 
suffer, to approximate to the state of irrational 
domesticated animals ; because, being deprived 
of the motives to foresight, and the hope - of 
acquiring the means of decent independence, 
tbey abandon themselves to sensual indulgence, 
without regarding any evil consequences which 
may follow; but, surety, oppression is the 
cause of the mischief! and, until its yoke be 
lightened or broken, no real diminution of those 
evils can be expected. 

Respecting Spain, Mr. Malthus refers us to 
Townsend's Travels in that country, which re- . 
ference indicates, pretty plainly, that no sup- 
port of his asserted principles is to be expected 
from thence. Indeed, we doubt much whether 
. monastic celibacy, a numerous rich clergy, 
swarms of grandees, and a despotic Govern- 
ment, administered by fools and villains, be 
among the best means of securing the virtue 
and happiness of the labouring classes.in any 
country. 
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'* OF ENGLAND." 

Now we shall have a demonstration of " the bad 
effects of parish rates in EDgland!.*' Here it is 
— " The most cursory view of society in this 
country must convince us, that, throughout all 
ranks, the preventive check to population pre- 
vails in a considerable degree ;" — so fiir, so 
well. The five pages devoted to prove this feet, 
■ we may pass over, except its concluding sen- 
tence — " it will be allowed, that the preven- 
tive check operates, with considerable force, 
throughout all the classes of the community." 
Who, besides Mr. M. himself, would think of 
contradicting this statement, by asserting, as 
he elsewhere does, that the preventive check 
is merely supposititious ? The following para- 
graphs only require to be placed in juxta-posi- 
tion, in order that the calunmy and falsehood 
of the accusation agaipst the English poor laws, 
contained in the first of these paragraphs, may 
be rendered harmless by the accuser himself. 
2b 
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" The love of independence is a sentiment 
tliat, surely, none would wish to see eradicated, 
thouglr the poor laws* of England, it Tttust be 
confessed, are a system of all others the most 
calculated gradually to weaken this sentiment, 
and, in the end, will probably destroy it com- 
pletely." " The annual marrit^s in England 
and W^es are, to the whole po[HiIation, as 1 to 
]23|-, a smaller proportion of marriages than is 
to be found in any of the countries which have 
been examined, except Norway and Switzer- 
land." 

" The smalln^s of the annual mortality, in 
proportion to the amount of the population, in- 
dicates a most aitonishing superiority over the 
generality of other States, either in the habits 
of the people, with respect to prudence and clean- 
linets, or in thfi natural healthiness of situation. 
Indeed, it seems to be nearly ascertained, tha^ 
both these causes, which tend to diminish mor- 
tality, operate in this cooirtry to a. considerab/e 
degree. The rniaU proportion of annual mar- 
nages, before-mentioiied, indicates, that habits 
of prudence, extremely iavotfEabte to happiness. 
Ittev^l through a large pait of ^b conirounity, 
in spite of the poor laws." We set ^own the 
last six words of the paragraph to the accoui^ 

" For the words—" poor ia*8," substitute the words— 
" excessive taxation and tithes," which will, in all probability, 
render the whole paragraph quite true and correct. 
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of unproved assertion, and proceed to the next. 

" Those who live single, or many late, do 
not, by such conduct, contribute in any degree 
to diminish the actual population, but merely 
to diminish the proportion of premature mor- 
tality,— and, consequently, do not deserre re- 
prehension on that account." 

" There is good reason to believe, that not 
only London, but the other towns in England, 
and probably, also, country villages, were, at 
the time of Dr. Price's calculations (1759 to 
1768) less healthy than at present." 

" The returns, pursuant to the Population 
Act, even after allowing for great omissions in 
the burials, exhibit, in all our provincial towns, 
and in the country, a degree of healthiness 
much greater than had before been calculated. 
We need not accompany Dr. Price in his ap- 
prehension, that the country will be depopu- 
lated by these emigraticms to the towns, — at 
least, as long as the funds for the maintenance 
of agricultural labour remain unimpaired."* 

" From all the data that could be collected, 
the prt^ortion of births to the whole popula- 
tion of England and Wales has been assumed 
to be as 1 to 30 ; but this is a smaller propOT-i 
tion of births than has appeared, in the course 

* What queer notions of the nature of E^cultural labour 
bad the author in his head, when be penned the above sen- 
tence t 
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of this review, to take place in any other 
country, except Norway and Switzerland. — 
In countries circumstanced like America or 
Russia, or in other countries, after any great 
mortality, a lai^ proportion of births is a 
fevourable symptom ; but, in the average state 
of a well-peopled territory, there cannot well 
be a worse sign than a large proportion of 
births, nor can there well be a better sign than 
a small proportion." 

" The number (of children) which survive 
the age of infency, and reach manhood, will, 
in proportion to the number born, be almost 
invariably the greatest, where the proportion 
of births to the whole population is the least.— 
In this point, we rank next after Norway and 
Switzerland, which, considering the number of 
our great towns and manufactories, is certainly 
a most extraordinary fact r — which can only be 
attributed to the beneficial tendency of the 
English poor laws, in spite of the abuses of 
those laws, by interested rent and tithe-receiv- 
ing magistrates. . 

" As nothing can be more clear, than that all 
our demands for population are fully supplied, 
if this be done with a small proportion of births, 
it is a decided proof of a very small mortality, — 
a distinction on which we may Justly pride our- 
selves. Should it appear, from future investiga- 
tion, that I have made too great an allowance for 
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omissions, both in the births iind in the burials, 
I shall be extremely happy to find, that the 
distinctioD, which, other circumstances being 
the same, I consider as the surest test of hap- 
pinesss and good government, is even greater 
than I have supposed it to be. In despotic 
countries (countries, where the poor are plun- 
dered and left to starve,) as in naturally un- 
healthy countries, the proportion of births to 
the whole population will generally be found 
very great." 

'* The returns of the Population Act, in 181 1, 
undoubtedly . presented extraordinary results. 
They shewed a greatly accelerated rate of por- 
gress, and a greatly improved healthiness of 
the people, notwithstanding the increase of the 
towns, and the increased proportion of the 
population engaged in manufacturing employ- 
ments." 

" In fact, the registers of births and deaths 
clearly shew an improvement in the healthiness 
of the country, and a diminution of mortality, 
progressively through the ten years (1801 to 
1810); and while the average number of annual 
births increased from 263,000 to 297,000, or 
more than one-eighth, the burials increased only 
from 192,000 to 196,000, or one-forty-eighth." 

So much for the horribly disastrous, degrad- 
ing, and demoralizing eflfects of the English 
poor laws, and their calculated and practical 
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effects during nearly three centuries. Of these 
effects, we shall find more abundant assertions 
ere long. 

The remainder of the chapter is made up of 
calculations, of which the following are stated 
as the results. 

"The population, in 1810, compared with 
that of 1800, implies a leas rapid increase than 
the difference between the two endfaierations ; 
and it has further appeared, that the assumed 
proportion of births to deaths, as 47 to 29^-, is 
rather below than above the trudi. Yet, this 
proportion is quite extraordinary, for a rich* 
and well peopled territory. It would add to 
the population of the co^intry one seventy- 
ninth every year, and, were it to continue, 
would double the number of inhabitants in less 
than fifty-five years. This is a rate of increase 
which, in the nature of things, cannot be perma- 
nent. It has been occasioned by the stimulus 
of a greatly increased demand for labour, com- 
bined with a greatly increased power of pro- 
duction, both in agriculture and manufactures. 
These are the two elements necessary to form an 
effective encouragement to a rapid increase of 
population. A failure of either of those must 

* What idea the word rich, is meant to convey, as used 
above, ve are quite at a loss even to guess ; we should be in^ 
cliaed to thiok, that a rich territory would be more likely to 
admit an iacrease of its population than a poor one. 
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immediatdy wetdcen the stimuluSi and diere is 
but too mnch reason to fear the failure of one of 
them at present. But what h^ already taken 
I^lace is a striking illustration of the principle 
(say powCT,) of population, and a proof tiiat, 
in spite of great towns, mtmufacturiDg occupa- 
tioos, and the gradually acquired habits of an 
client and luxurious people, if the resources of 
a country will admit of a rapid increase, and if 
tiiese resources are so advantageously dtstri' 
buted,* as to occasion a constantly increasing 
demand for labour, the population will not fail 
to keep pace with them." 

These are the concluding paragraphs of the 
chapter, and they certainly are of a curious spe- 
cies, as will more fully appear in the course of 
our examination. We are told in the latter 
paragraphs, that the " population has increased 
rapidly ;" but, lest we should imagine that such 
rapid increase has been owing, solely, to the 
power of procreation, and consequently has in- 
troduced a horrible quantity of vice and misery 
in its train, Mr. M., with his usual kindness 
and candour, informs us, in the same breath, 
that it has been occasioned by the " stimulus 

• "Advantageously distributed ;"— Yes, tliati« the thing I 
We have a great auepidon, indeed, that the resources of Eng- 
land are not quite so advantageously distributed as those of' 
America, for producing a constantly increasing demand for 
ptodnctive labour. 
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(not of poor rates, Dor of the principle of popu- 
lation, but) of a greatly increased demand for 
labour, combined with the two elements neces- 
sary to form an effective encouragement to a 
rapid increase of population !" Further^ " these 
two necessary elements are the power of pro- 
duction in agriculture and manufactures," — 
not the power of employing labour to put the 
manufacturing and agricultural powers of pro- 
duction in motion, and, thereby, to obtain or in- 
crease tbeir productions, but merely the power 
of production ; and the reverend author pro- 
ceeds to predict, that there is but too much 
reason to fear the failure of one of these powers, 
(that of agriculture, we presume,) at present, 
(1817.) Weep, and howl, oh, ye farmers and 
agricultural labourers, and all ye other labourers, 
who live on the produce of the soil of England! 
ye are not liable to any distress from being 
forced to pay your share of the enormous na- 
tional taxation, nor from your obligation to pay 
your war-rents in a sound metallic currency of 
25 to 35 per cent, more value than the depre- 
ciated paper-money, in which you originally 
covenanted to pay them, nor from the burden 
of twenty -five millions of artificial rent annually 
payable to the landholders, and of ten per cent, 
on all your titheable subsistence to the state_ 
clergy — No, — but you are exposed to ruin and 
starvation, solely by a failure in the productive 
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power of agriculture I whether the Deity will 
effect this by smiting the ground with the curse 
of barrenness, or by placing wintry frosts in the 
lap of June or July, the prophet hath not, how- 
ever, as yet revealed. 

The next item in Mr. M.'s budget of know- 
ledge is, that " what has already taken place 
is a striking illustration," — of what? of the 
evils resulting from the principle of population? 
or of the poor laws ? Nay, nay, — it is merely a 
" striking illustration" of the power of procre- 
ation, which, in a country that ranks the third 
in Europe in point of health, has enabled its in- 
habitants, aided by the stimulus above de- 
scribed, to " add one seventy-ninth to their 
numbers every year!" 

Respecting the evils resultingfrom the power 
of procreation in England, albeit their exist- 
ence and greatness are most nobly and courage- 
ously assumed in the title-page ; yet, in this 
chapter, wherein we look for their full descrip- 
tion and proof, not a single instance is adduced. 
— We begin to suppose, that Mr. M. imagines 
that all his readers, as well as himself and his 
brother-pastors of the state church, have re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost ; and, consequently, 
that they can find out these things by inspira- 
tion; but he should hare recollected, that we, 
poor Scots, having thrown the " pearl of pre- 
lacy" to the swine, are not likely to be favoured 
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witii those divine gifb, wliic^ can only be de> 
nved through the layit^ on of a biefac^'s hand, 
to whotb the stream has flowed direct from the 
reservoor at Rome; and, therefore, we trust 
that, in pity to our darkness and ignorance, Mr. 
Nt will condescend to point out these evils and 
misoies in his next edition ; and who knows but, 
that although' we are at present too poor and 
self-conoeited> yet, when we get rich enough, 
and humble enough, we may, in time, be in- 
duced to accept the so-often proffered blessings 
of church-of-Englandism. 
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" OF SCOTLAND AND IRELAND." 

Notwithstanding the greatness o£ our po- 
verty, both in temporal and spiritual things, as 
acknowledged in the last chapter, yet, for the 
sake of Ireliuid, we heartily wish that her con- 
dition in all respects so nearly resembled ours, 
as that both countries, and the conditbn of 
their population, could be fairly classed under, 
one head, when pursuing investigations of this 
nature. 

In this chapter Mr. M. asserts, that " an ex- 
amination, in detail, of the statistical accounts 
of Scotland would furnish numerous illustra- 
tions of the principle of population, but that he 
has already extended this part of the work 
so much, as to be fearful of tiring the patience 
of his readers ; and, therefore, shall confine his 
remarks in the present instance, to a few cir- 
cumstances which have happened to s^ke 
him." If, by numerous illustrations of the prin- 
ciples of population, he means numerous illus- 
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trations of the power of procreation, then he 
has, indeed, good and sufficient cause for his 
fear, since those who are not already convinced 
that mankind possess the power of increasing 
their numbers, under such circumstances as ad- 
mit of and encourage its exertion, would not be 
convinced though one rose from the dead and 
declared it to them ; but, if he means — nume- 
rous illustrations of the evils resulting from the 
power of procreation, then we conjure him, by 
his love of fame, toenteronthe "examination in 
detail,'^ without loss of time ; and, we hope, that 
he will also consider the great assistance which 
he may from thence derive, in the book -making 
line, as it wilt help to swell the next edition to 
four or five volumes, and furnish an additional 
quantity of dust to throw in the eyes of those 
who come under his lee. 

In the meanwhile, we must examine into 
those few circumstances which have happened 
to strike the reverend author. " I should na^ 
turally have thoiight, from the statistical ac- 
counts, that the tendency to marriage in Scot- 
land was, upon the whole, greater than in Eng- 
land;* but if it be true, that the births and 

" Why Mr. Malthus ahould, on any acconnt, have allowed 
himself to admit such a thought, after he had ascertained, 
that the poor laws of England are a system expressly calcu- 
lated to produce frequency of improvident marriages, and 
tfiat they hare been in operation for nearly three centuries, 
we cannot divine, but must leave its explanation to himself. 
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deaths bear the same proportion to each other, 
and to the whole popuIatioD io both coontries, 
the proportion of marriages cannot be very dif- 
ferent." 

If the reader finds any thing very striking in 
this observation, other than its discordance with 
the author's assertions respecting the efiects of 
the English poor laws, he will be more fortunate 
than we are. 

" From a general view of the statistical ac- 
counts, the result seems clearly to be, that the 
condition of the lower classes of the people in 
Scotland has been considerably improved of 
late years. The price of provisions has risen,' 
but almost invariably the price of labour Kas 
risen in a greater proportion, and it is remark- 
ed in most parishes, that more butcher's meat 
is consumed among the common people than 
formerly, that they are both better lodged, and 
better clothed ; and, that their habits, with 
respect to cleanliness, are decidedly improved." 

All these are, without doubt, very interesting 
circumstances; and could not but appear, to 
Mr. M.'s peculiarly constituted imaginatioo, as 
very extraordinary, and very striking indeed. 
They will not, however, be thought strange by 
ordinary minds, who will consider, that, after, 
centuries of misgovernment, and of internal 
and foreign wars, Scotland has enjoyed sixty 
years of domestic repose ; during which time, 
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she has had 9a<^ a tolerable d^ree of prac- 
tical liberty and good gorerament, as has en- 
abled presbyt^anism to develope its tenden- 
cy to promote the temporal happiness of a 
people. " Tliat a part of this impl<ov«ment 
is, probably, to be attributed to tbe inereaae 
of the preventive or natural check," may be 
true «ncmg^, but the increase of the natural 
check itself, is owing to the progressive re- 
coveryjof the country from the disastrous effects 
of feudalism, anarchy, and distress, which were 
principally occasitmed by English proximity, 
tyranny, and connection. If Scotland have 
improved, during the last thousand years, in 
the same degree that England has done, what 
a petty miseraMe handful her inhabitants must 
have been, in the period when they repdled 
the repeated attacks of the northern nations, 
who frequently overran, and twice entirely 
conquered. England! 

"That depopulation has taken place without 
the production of any other national advantage 
than the substitution of sheep for men," is a 
fact or circumstance so well known as not now 
to appear very striking. But we thank God, 
that the art^cial system which tended to con- 
vert Scotland into a grazing park for fading die 
overgrown monstrosity of manufacturing and 
monopolizing cities, has received a disorganiz- 
ing blow by the partial retnm to a sound cur- 
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Tfioa;, and by tbe impoBubiUty oS iHirryiii^ die 
Icffn ay^ttm to a mucb greater extent. 

"-latheaccountof P^tingia Shetiand,* it ift 
remarked, that the people marry yeusg. and 
are ^wouraged to this by the landlords, who- 
viah to have as maay nea on their grounds as 
poBsUile, to prosecute the ling filing." 

But. if the " landlords have encMvaged the 
people to marry jonng" and if the popular 
tion have increased too rapidly, is. the eril 
of a redimda&t population, caused, in this 
case, by &e ttToremwtioned encourageraei^ 
to marrutge? or, by the natural tendeucy 
of the princii^e of population, to produee u> 
impossibility?— A^iin, — "in most cmmtries, 
the increaae of populiUipn is reckmed au ad- 
vantage, and justly. It is, however, the re- 
verse in ihe pres«it state of Shetland ; the farms 
are split. The young men are enco«raged ta 

* " Zetland" does not come under die denominations of 
" €be Weatem Isles and H^hlaodi of Scotisnd," and its ia- 
teraal state, custflmS) and matin«n, liavo, b«stdst, boev M 
diiKmilar to thou of tt« )(itt^ countries, a« to i^epder walo- 
gical reasoning, from one to tbe other, generally inadmissible. 
The parish of Delting, within the last thirty or forty years, has 
been made the scene of (we are happy to say) an nnsuccess- 
fol experiment to substitate sheep for men, by ite prinoipd 
laadholden. That Ae othn Itodhoidcrs did cndatfonn to 
make tooiu for t}i^ uabfnif^ ^iH^ts, if qo proof of 4iwr 4»> 
Hie to have as many mep OD thcirSTOunibai possible, to pro- 
secute die ling fishing. 
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marry^, without having any stock. The conse- 
quence is, poverty and distress. It is believed, 
that there is, at present, in these islands, dou- 
blithe number of people that they can properly 
nuintain." What a puny, starveling set of dwarft 
the Zetlanders must be, from being brought 
up on half allowuice 1 — ^what a wonder it 
is that they are so blinded that they cannot 
perceive their dwarfishness and -feebleness, 
when placed by the side of Mr. M.'s English 
countrymen, of whom, the very " labouring 
classes are so accustomed to eat fine wheat- 
en bread, &c., that they will submit to be half- 
starved, before they.will submit to live like the 
Scottish peasants I" Or, perlmps, Mr. M. means 
that they are half starved only as compared with 
the " opulent and luxurious English people," who 
laudably employ themselve in executing the 
healthy and noble employment of turning their 
stomachs and bowels into Hying dunghills, 
foTitheiiSpeedy putrefaction and decomposi- 
tion of the most costly meats and drinks. 

Whether there be double the number of in- 
habitants in these islands, that they can pro- 
perly maintain under the present system, we 
shall not dispute in this place; but we are 
perfectly sure, that there is not one-tenth of 
the number which they could properly maiu- 
tiun, if relieved from the restrictions under 
which they are placed, — restrictions which do 
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not much benefit thoee for whose advantage 
^y are imposed ; bat very effectually prerent 
these islanders from benefiting by the resources 
which their coantry and its adjacent seas af- 
ford. English landholders make corn-bills, in 
order that the labourers of the nnited kingdom 
may starve, rather than be allowed to purchase 
and eat foreign grown com ; and as these Eng- 
lish landholders will not take fish from the 
Zetlander, in exchange for their com,* at a 
price, proportionate to the advanced price of 
that com, he is, therefore, debarred from pro- 
curii^ it in sufficient qusmtity. If he carry his 
salt fish to the Baltic, to the Mediterranean, 
to Africa, or to the East or West Indies, &c. 
&c., either corn or taxation laws prohibit him 
from bringing home the proceeds in the produce 
of those countries. — No;hemustbnngittosome 
privileged port of Great Britain or Ireland, and 
there sell it ; and incur port charges, agency, 
and all the impositions to which strangers are 
subject, besides paying an half or two-thirds 
of their value to government, in taxes upon it, 
and return home with his remaining proceeds 
invested in British com, &c., at a loss of an 
hundred or two hundred per cent. 

Smu^ling into Britain is much easier to ac- 

• Which, iodeed, they can hardly be expected to do, irfien 
we know that their labourers are so accustomed to eat fine 
wheaten bread, &c. &c. 

2 c 
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complish from the opposite eontinent Uian fircnn 
Zettand ; yet rerenuC'lawB are imposed, re- 
garding timber, hemp, salt, &c. &c., wfaidi fet- 
ter the enN^ies of the inbalHtaiits, and redoce 
them to be mere lookers-on, while they see from 
their doors, thouaaDds of foreign Tessels acqoir- 
iag the value of some millions of poimds ster- 
ling, on their coasts ; they also participate, with 
their IHlow citizcaiB, the disadvantage of hav- 
it^ absentee landholders. It is said, that a 
Voi^hire lead, among others, draws from the 
produce of their labour, a few hundred pounds 
annually — &t what benefit coaferaed on them by 
him* his ancestors, or his predecessors, the an- 
nak of the cotmtry may, doubtless, shew, but 
we cannot, because of our iguOTaaee. 

Every species of national taxation, (not ex- 
cepting that which is paid for the purpose 
of supporting the tea-moau>poly in Leadeuhall 
street,) i^ rigorouriy levied on those islanders, 
alUiou^h the whole amount of some of those 
taxes does not pay the salaries of its coUectors. 
Their islands do not produce a stick of timber, 
or a pound of hemp, requur^d for the repair 
and construction of their fishing-boats, cottage- 
roofs, agricultural implements, fishing-lines, 
nets, ropes. Sec; but, nevertheless, they 
must not import any from Norway, which is 
not a day's sail distant from their shores, nor 
from the Baltic, unless they can pay the enor- 
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mous duties imposed on Norway and fialtic 
produce, for the artificial and excluBive benefit 
of E^^ish landholders, and of temporary Bri- 
tish, but permanent American, interests, in 
Canada and its dependencies. These poor 
people have, this very year, been reduced 
to extreme distress, by paying from six to 
seren shillings per thirty-two pounds of oat- 
meal imported from Scotland, while they could 
have imported it from Poland at two shillings 
per thirty-two pounds. No wonder, indeed, 
that they are half starved; but they will 
never believe that the principle of population 
is the cause of their misery, till all unneces- 
sary restrictions and impositions are removed, 
and they are left to make the most of the 
natural advantages of their country, that is 
to say, are left at liberty to sell wherever they 
caoi sell dearest, and to buy wherever they ean 
buy cheapest, without surrendering the greatest 
part of tiie proceeds to government in the shape 
of duties, for tfie purpose of increasing English 
landholders* revenue, and making the labourers 
of the country, pay the interest of the debt 
contracted to the monied interest, under the 
name of National Debt. 

It is said, that the fish and fishing vessels* 
bounty, now paid to these islanders in common 
vrith tiie rest of the imperial fishermen, is to be 
{Mresently reduced in amount, and soon with- 
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held altogether — but, if corn bills be defensi- 
ble only on the grounds of policy, then the 
fishing vessel and fish bounty is equally so, not 
only at its present, but at double its present 
rate; to which it ought to foe raised, ere the fish- 
ermen can be equally protected, with the land- 
lords, from the effects of taxation. If free impor- 
tation and exportation be not, or cannot be, 
conceded to these islanders, they ought, in that 
case, on considerations of justice and policy, 
to have a bounty granted and continued to 
them, of double that which is granted and con- 
tinued to the British and Irish fishers — ^that is 
to say, the present bounty should be doubled to 
all the other fishermen, and quadrupled to the 
Zetlanders. 

Were these unnecessary and pernicious re- 
strictions attempted to be abolished, the " dog- 
in-the-manger" class would, no doubt, set up 
a tremendous roar, and predict the most dole- 
ful consequences, as they liave always done 
at the proposal of every wise, jtist, and liberal 
measure adopted by government; but they 
should certainly be disregarded, after having 
been so often proved false prophets and liars. 

It is a most disgraceful thing for the Lon- 
doners, that they are always among the fore- 
most in clamoring for the preservation and ex- 
tension of commercial privileges and monopolies, 
which, 9fter all, can confer no permanent advan- 
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tages upon them iDdmdually , except they could 
exclude the influx of capital and labour, which, 
consequently, flows in from the provinces. We 
think that the situation of ^ndon, in the heart 
of a fertile country, and seated on the banks of 
a noble river, and being, moreover, the seat of 
government and the focus of its vast expen- 
diture, ought trf satisfy men of common avarice 
and common impudence ; and that it must 
require something uncommonly brassy to fur- 
nish out the requisite assurance for calling 
on goverunent, to starve the provinces for 
its imaginary advantage. 

Returning to Mr. M., we find him observing, 
that " the island of Jura (one of the Celtic isles) 
appears to be absolutely over-flowing with in- 
habitants, in spite of constant and numerous 
emigrations. Such a swarm of inhabitants, 
"where manufactures and many other branches 
of industry are unknown, are a very great load 
upon the proprietors, and useless to the State." 
Here Mr. M. does not assign any cause for the 
existence of the redundant population, which 
is a very unusual case with him ; we have, 
however, very little doubt, that some artificial 
excitement or other does exist, or has existed, 
in Jura, sufficient to account for these circum- 
stances. 

We have our doubts of the truth of the asser- 
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tion, that they " are a very great load on the pro- 
piietors," because, we think itnotunlikdy, that 
a very fair proportion of those proprietors would, 
in that case, have Itttle hesitation to adopt the 
means so successfully used in Sutherlandshire, 
Tiz. fire and sword, for getting quit of their load. 
We should like to know the reason why they 
could be " useless to the State/,' at a time when 
the said State proffered high bounties to sol- 
diers and sailors, and obliterated every rational 
idea of freedom, by the compulsion of the latter 
into its service, on its own terms. 

We will assert, at a venture, because we have 
not, just now, access to the means of verifying 
our supposition, that the filling of the villages 
of the parish of Callander, Sec. with " naked 
and starving crowds of people, who were pour- 
ing down for shelter, or for bread," was owing 
to some artificial cause or other, quite different 
from that of the power of procreation. 

In the statistical report of the parish of El- 
gin, Mr. M. observes, that the births are to the 
deaths as 70 to 15, or 4|^ to 1 ; and (probably 
with truth) observes, that " such an extraordi- 
nary proportion of births is caused, evidently, 
by habits of emigration, and shews die extreme 
difBculty of depopulating a country merely by 
taking away part of its people." 

" Take but away its industry, and the sources 
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oi its sabtikteace, (by tyrannical taxation, or 
the suhstitution of sheep for men,) and it is done 
at once." 

We need not here notice the attack on the 
Ei^lisfa poor laws, commencing at poige 120, 
further than to observe, that if " the condition 
of the poor of England, in comparison with that 
of' the poor of other countries, be truly most 
miserable," we see not wherein consists the en- 
couragement held out to the increase of their 
population by the poor laws. We verily be- 
lieve, that, without caring about, or " being 
thoroughly aware of, the principle of popula- 
tion," as asserted in Mr. M.'s theory, "nothing 
can be more [just, or more politic, as well as 
msre] natural, than the proposal of an assess- 
ment to which the uncharitable, as well as the 
(^aritable, shmild be made to contribute, ac- 
cording to their abilities, and which might be 
increased or diminished, according to the wants 
of the moment."* 

* The following extract from the Glasgow C/trouicle, as 
copied into the Morning Herald, 7th September, 1824, may 
be conaidered as an exemplification of the nec«i«ty of poor 
laws in any country wbidi aipirei to obtain a decent and, 
nomeroas taanubotnring population. 

"Hr. and Hrs. Cain still continne to get a number. of 
visitors to see their recovered child. In the course of his 
search, the father often travelled through the dreary moors all 
night, that he tnight reach the towns and villages in the morn- 
ing, before the lodging houses were cleared of their contents. 
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As the principal causes of the femines ex- 
perienced by Scotland, during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, she may truly point 
out Romish and English Episcopacy ; but the 
latter in particular. Political causes were not 
wanting for some of those famines which occur- 
red in the course of the eighteenth ; neverthe- 
less, it may be assumed as certain, that, had 
there been an assessmratt, to which the un- 
charitable as well as the charitable should have 
contributed, much of the distress produced 
by those famines would, at least, have been 
greatly alleviated. 

The next piece of information with whiofa 
we are favoured is, that " it is remarked, also, 
in some parishes, that the number of births and 
manages are affected by years of scarcity and 
plenty." This ttriking circumstance, if it be 
one, would seem to imply, that the exertion of 

Ijle lays, the number of mendicantB is quite incredible. He 
has found thirty or forty houses choked full of them from all 
qnarters. When he came upon them early in the morning, 
he has seen them huddled together in the most disgusting 
manner, and the examination of their various children was 
often a matter of no small difficulty." 

Since the clei^ are the great leaders in the attacks on the 
poor laws, we suggest, that no poor rate be levied of them 
for the future, but that all the mendicants found in their re- 
apectiTe parishes should receive a written direction, to call 
on the tithe-receivers for what Mr. Malthas terms — " casual 
benevolence," 
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tbe power of procreation is very dependant on 
circumstances, which is an inference rather un- 
farourable to the principal assumptions of the 
Essay ; nor does it suit very well with the 
auerticm in the Chj^ter on Switzerland, that 
" early marriages become a habit." The evils 
resulting from the principle of population are 
not stated, in this chapter, any more than in edi 
the rest; and, if they are not to be found in 
the work at all, which we now strongly sus- 
pect, then Mr. M., when he wrote the title page 
to his Essay, must have had, and consequently 
may still have, hn abundance of extracts by 
him, sufficient to make up the next edition to 
five or six volumes ; if so, we hope he will soon 
favour the world with their publication. 

Of Ireland, we believe that Mr. M. does, in his 
^art, think with us, that the least said will be 
the soonest mended. Potatoes are charged, 
coiyunctively witii tbe ignorance and barbarism 
of tbe people, as having caused all the mischief. 
We differ most widely from Mr. M. on the 
potato cause, and believe, that its extended 
cultivation has been one of the principal causes 
why, of late years, famines have neither been 
so Sequent nor so destructive as formerly, and' 
that its introduction was among the greatest 
benefits derived by Europe from the discovery 
of America. 

That potatoes have enabled the Irish to in- 
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crease tiwir numbexs. is true; bat tbtt they 
would now have he&a much h^pier, and more 
virtuous, if potatoes had never been beard 
of, remains to be proved ; pt-ahaihf, however, 
the priestly rage against the helpless p<4a«o 
may be accounted for, &&m the veiry circsm- 
stance of its having enabled the Irish to in- 
crease their numbers. 

The church of England priests have often 
set up a tremendous cry of danger, whea there 
was none ; but we are indined to think, that 
the truly apostolical Irish branch of that most 
pure church is not quite so saib now, with five 
or six millions of enemies, as when it had but 
one million and a half, - as, it is said, was 
the c^e a century or so back. 

If the Irish are really ignorant and barbarous, 
it is a most astonishing matter, because th^ 
Irish State church being, in proportion to the 
population, the richest in the world, it is, of 
course, natural to be inferred, that the people 
are more civilized, and possess knowledge 
and happiness in a greater degree than any 
other nation on the face of the earth. If the 
fact, however, be as stated by Mr. M., we can 
only observe on it, that we never doubted, that 
if men were reduced to the condition of brutes, 
they would act suitably to their situation in 
most, if not all, respects. 

As for the description and proofs of the 
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^'evilsresulting from the principle of population 
in Irdand, tfaoBe necessary and inevitable re- 
snlts," &c. &c., they are still in Mr. M.'s work- 
shop, for here they are not ; nor do we think it 
woold be of any use to search for them else- 
where, this being the last chapter of the reriew. 
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" ON THE FRUITFDLNESS OF MARRIAGES." 

In commenciDg this chapter, the author states, 
that " It would be extremely desirable to be 
able to deduce, from the rate of increase, the 
actual population, and the registers of births, 
deaths, and marriages, in different countries, 
the real prolificness of marriages, and the true 
proportion of the bom which lives to marry. — 
The problem, although, perhaps, not capable of 
an accurate solution, yet will admit of some 
approximation towards it." These extremely 
desirable deductions, which are obtainable from 
twenty pages of the work, are summed up as 
follows : — " These instances will be sufficient 
to shew the mode of applying the rules which 
have been given, in order to form a judgment 
of the prolificness of marriages, and the pro- 
portion of the bom which lives to marry." 
Now, all these may be useful and desirable in 
some way or other ; but how they shew what 
the evils are, which result from the power of 
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procreation, we really cannot perceive. We 
are further told, that the average proportion of 
births to marriages, in Europe, is four to one ; 
— and that, as the population of Europe is in- 
creasing, the prolificness of marriages nmst be 
greater than four to one ! — and, also, that " to 
occasion so rapid a progress as has taken place 
in America, it will, indeed, be necessary, that 
all the causes of increase should be called into 
action ;" and yet, the author elsewhere in his 
work states, that population may increase much 
faster than it has done in America ! How can 
this be if all the causes have been in operation ? 

The next assertion we meet with is, that 
" there can be little doubt, that the preventive 
check (of moral restraint) prevails most in 
towns." If so, it prevails most where it is the 
least understood. — Vide pages 385-6, and 491 
to 495, of volume first of the Essay. Some ob- 
servations in the notes on this chapter tend to 
throw a degree of doubt on the asserted rate 
of American increase from procreation alone, 
which we believe the author had better not 
have inserted. 

The Euleriau tables do not shew what evils 
result from the power of procreation ; there- 
fore, this chapter must be dismissed in the 
same way as the others. 
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« EFFECTS OF EPIDEMICS ON REGISTERS OF 
BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES." 

This chapter, as may be inferred from its title, 
does not contain any new facts or observations 
really calculated to bear on the main subject of 
the Essay, &c, &c. ; as such, our examination 
will be confined to a few of the author's most 
prominent conclusions. 

" It will, therefore, appear (says he) how 
liable we should be to err, in assuming a given 
proportion of births, for the purpose of estima- 
ting the past population of any country ; writers 
on these subjects have been too apt to form 
calculations for past and future times, from the 
proportion of a few years." All this may be 
admitted ; butwhat evils does it prove to have 
resulted firom the laws of God ? or, how much 
use does the author make of the assistance de- 
riveable liierefrom, in the " investigation of the 
causes of human unhappiness, and the means 
of their removal ?" 
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" In contemplating the plagues, and sickly 
seasons, which occur in these tabl^, (for Prus- 
sia and Lithuannia, from 1692 to 1757 — Duke^ 
dom of Pomerania, 1694 to 1757 — Branden- 
burgh, 1697 to 1757 — Newmarit of Branden- 
burgh. from 1695 to 1756 — Dukedom of Mag- 
debu^h, 1692 to 1756— Principality of Hal- 
berstadt, 1688 to 1756), after a period of rapid 
increase, it is impossible not to be impressed 
with the idea, that the number of inhabitants 
had, in these instances, exceeded the food and 
accommodations necessary to preserve them in 
health." 

However impossible it may seem to Mr. M., 
yet we must assure him, that our hard skulls 
cannot receive the impression which he would 
wish ; and we think, that any person who has 
an adequate idea of the destruction of the 
means of human subsistence, by war and ig- 
norant despotism, and who has studied the 
history of Germany, during the periods above- 
stated, will see abundant reason to imagine the 
existence of more causes for those epidemics 
than the author allows. It will be perceived, 
that " the falling short of the means of subsist- 
ence and accommodation," was only the se- 
condary cause, or the effect of certain primary 
causes, which the author has not investigated; 
but, however it may suit the purpose and aim of 
his work, to assign effects in lieu of ultimate 
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causes, it will be wrong in us to admit them. 
With respect to " the Highlands of Scotland," 
we must again put the question to Mr. M., 
if any unnatural excitements have been, or are, 
held out to the increase of population, and 
it becomes in consequence redundant, — ^Whe- 
ther will the vice and misery, thereby produc- 
ed, be chai^able on those who offered those 
excitements, or on the exertion of the power 
of procreation consequently induced? 
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in view by legislators ..... 83 

EditAurgk, " feeloiofers" booing 
to Cobhett 360 

Epidemics, effects of, on registers 
of births, deaths and marriages 394 

C.oogk 



Eurept.tiorlkti'a InhsbitanU prO' 
b*blf mora Dnmeroui formerlj 

Earoptatia, coDtrUt of their A\t- 
paiitioni with the Tartan, rela- 
ti>e to the ymlae of homBii lire. 300 

£scAasj«,HtBre of,of cammoditie* 

Exchaagtabit Value, not coaili- 
tqted bj abiiraci utilitj .... 

Enportatvm, bonilicB on, their 
tendency. 

Fndal Tsranits, com bilU legiti- 
mate oSipriBg' of. 

Foad, desire of, limited ia every 
perioB bjtbe BBtoral capacitj 
of the haBBii etemach 

Fortign Trmdt, chaster on. . . . 

Fret Trade, in alf thiag*. but 
mate particnlarl; in food and 
other neceitariea of life, cer- 
tainly productive of wealth . . 

Gambia, awanpy banki of, unfa, 
roorable to population 

Gndmin, til ntopiaa scheme of a 
•ocial systeni .... Preface 

Gold, approacbea Bwat Bear!?, to 
form as iniariable atudard 
for eatiBAtiag tba *■!■• of all 
other caamodUtiaa 

Ditto, tax M, chapUr on 

Ditto ^ Silver, the tewt f ariablo 
comaoditiea yet known 

GiHummtB*, a food, ifioruiee ri 
the trne priDciplea of, may oc- 
aloM tW eetabliabent of that 
which ia bad 

Greek gf Bvatait DieeipliH*, Hr. 
MaldiuB's abiMrraliwM oa, in- 
correct 393 

Gtiine»^a»U,totioa»S Coilected 
Wisdom of Eag^ndi respecting U 

Habit, re ewi ciles men to im- 
poaitioBs 

Hornets, taxea do, chapter oih . . 

Incomt, grosa and netl, chapter ott 

Infanticide, amonnt sf, groasly 
exaggerated 

tateritt andpr^lt.eSttU of ac- 
cnmnlation of. 

/nfriiUK FoW, definition of. . . 16 

Laionr, a«l« wigiaal 
maBlcind 

Ditto, degrees oL . 

Ditto, aoUective, lllnai 

Ditto, economy in die use of, will 
reduce the relatiie lalae of the 
commodity produced thereby . 10 

Billo, no real riae ia the value of, 
wilboat afallofpnipertf. ... 13 

i>iffa, a comnonmaaanre .... 30 

Ditto, sole means by which the 
wants at maiiind can b«. and 
are proTided for 63 



Labaurert, not altrttTs rewarded 
in propOTtion to uieir facility 
ofprodnction 6 

Land, under whatever tenure held 
in the earl; atece* of Society, 
the prcdnce will beloi^ excln- 
■irely to the labourer who tilla it 92 

Ditto, Conaequences reaulting 
from its being converted into 
private property 18S 

Ditto, all, not noV paying rent 
ihould be at once taken posses- 
aloa of by the aUte 193 

Ditto, all future sales or tranifera 
of, abonld be made to the nation. 191 

Ditto Tax, chapter an 168 

Ditto Holdert, calculated on being 
powarfol ennngh to keep the 
Empire at war far ever 67 

Ditto ditto, being permitted to 
raia« Bents, prepoateron* po- 
licy of. 208 

Ditto ditto, confusion arising 
from the artifice oil 314 

Ditto Reml, sboald be subject to 
the contronl of the l^uatnre 
in lien of Taxation of every sort. 87 

Life, tendency of Human Beings 
to aubmit to great prirationa for 
the love of. 81 

Lamriee, Taxes on, in their alti- 
mate result, fall on the labour- 
ing classes 151 

Machinery, by the inveation of, 
more may be produced, without 
adding to value 25 

Ditto, employment of, may add 
greatly to value in uae, but not 
Id exchangeable valoe 30 

Ditto, eBectt produced by the 
employment of 339 

Ditto, incontroverlibi; a Na 
tional Benefit 346 

Ualthut, objects of his essay on 
population Preface 5 

Ditto, his reply to Qodwin, 
merely ipeoalative- . Preface 6 

Ditto, in neglecting to prove 
his ouin propoaition, has actu- 
ally disproved it , , .Preface 10 

Ditto, hia egregious mistakes, 
on the nature and effects of 
laxalioB and Ijabour. Preface 13 

Ditto, his work mixed up with 
a considerable portion of com- 
mon-place trniama. . Preface IS. 

i7i»a,whereinhiagrsaterroT lies SH 

Z>ina, at variance with himnelf . 376 

Ditto, omits to illustrate his 

. 378 



lin propoutioi 
Ditto, his incorrect obaervation 

OteekattdEomiuidiaoipUfie 393 



loipUpe svi 



Malihit.aeentt to bkve quite for- 
gotten d« title of hii eaaa; . . 308 

Dilla, work coDliati nf & jam- 
bte of tnie ud f&lie opinioa* . SIS 

Dillo, crude id«M of Laboar, of 
Commerce, and of ManofkolBTM 318 

Mam^aetarmj CWofry, pMoliuv 
-Ij exposed to reversea and COB- 
tiDftneiu. &1 

Jlfar'tit aarf Natural Pri 



PopHlalion,o(tiie checks to,>mong 

tke American Indlui S89 

ilia, do, IB tbe Island! vf tbe 

South Seaa 386 

itto, do, amoBg the ancient 
iDbabilaatsaf Northern Enrope 393 
Jiitia, da, among Modaro Pas- 
toral Natisna 809 

Ditto, do, in difierent ptria of 



St 



Diiio, 



Marriagt, eoMiderad an olgect of 
thefirstimportainnaMordingto 
the inalitntions of Hiuloa Lav 8 

Marriages, Earlw, Malthas atatea 
to be the pndomiaaDt vice of 
Swilieriuid 3 

Ditto, ditto, on the fruit- 
falneas of . . . , 3 

mU, imposed upon hj the Doc- 
trines taoglit in the Pseudo 
School of Political Ecodobj . 

Ditto, hit rtMrrUtoiw on Mr. 



Mint', on the rent of, chapter on II 
Moral and Physital Facultitf, 

alone coustitnte riches ..... I 
Moscow and PeteraburgFoanAl i ug- 

fl ospi tail in,pradnctiTG of much 

more good ikua ••il 3i 

Natural Agents, tmplojmeBt of, 

add greallj to lajae in nse, but 

never add to exchangeable Talne I 
Natural and Marhtl Price, (see 

Market and Natural Price) . , 
tiortkem Earopg, inbabitants tat' 

merlf mnch nave nameroni . . 'i 
Serway and Sieediin,'Bnxij parts of 

bear mai^a at former coltirat! on a 
Paper Currtney, depreciation or 

elevation of, on what deiiendeot S 
Ditto, do, the best poBii hie, 

if dal; r^ulated 9 

Peteriburg^M9»coiB{aM Hosoow) 
Pinseat, Jeteph, clamotons and 

wrong beaded 3 

Poor Ratt; chapter on I 

Pkyaiatl and Mtral F»nititt, 

alone conatitnte riohaa .... 
Population, principle! o^ ]>relimi- 

uary obseTTatiosa on 9 

Ditto, obaerTBtiaBa on the 

prafaeea to HaJthna'a easay on 

the princi^es of 9 

Ditto, wa»tof£Md,akiBiata 

check to, a trite traisiu .... 9 
Ditto, faowinfloBBBed . . . S 

Ditto, of tbe check* to, isthelow- 
eat stages of hnman Bociel; . . S 



Afric 



. 303 



Diltc, do, in Siberia DoithfasoDlli 3)9 
Ditto, do, in the Torkiah do- 

and Persia 319 

In Hindostan and Thibet 893 

Ditto, do, in Chiaa and Japan 3S3 

i>if<e, do, among tbeancientOreeksSSS 

Ditto do, amODg the Romaua 842 

. Norwaj .... 344 

( Sweden .... 345 

Dilla do in I R*"'" S*^' 

thedllfe^ent J Middle Part. . 353 
atatea of Mo- ( SwMWrland . . 356 
Franee ..... 363 
England . . . . 38S 
Scotland and 
Ireland. . . . »75 
Palatae; charged b; Mr. Malthas 
._ .L of the degradation 



deri) Europe 1 



thing B* to whether il will 

bo exerted or not 

Ultii, poasessiuD of, and exer- 
tion of, paucil; of regard 



f, indnen 



1 belw< 



ef demand and 
supplj oa 396 

Product Raw, tax on \'t\ 

Productiou, by iocnmsingtbe laci- 
lil; ef, the value is diminished 36 

Profit, rate of, occasioned by a 
variety of circumstances ... 33 

PrD/<i, chapter on 91 

Ditto, caiues which op«rate to 
effect a nataral alteration of . . 14 

Ditto, tendency of, to fall with 
the progresi of wealth and po- 
pulation 95 

Ditto, lax ao, chapter on .... 143 

Ditto, do. curions circnro- 
atauce* altendiag 144 

Ditto, fluctuating 901 

Profit! and Wages, relative rates 
ol, not much affected by ricbea 
or poverty 8 

Ditto and Interest iK^tta ofaecn- 
mnlntioB ef, 196 

Profits, Wages, and Rtnt.Aitn. 
(ion, in rdatiie valne of . ... 18 

i'rovi«iDK(,high price af,msy ariBe 
from different canses and there- 
fore pfodnce very different 

.;lc 



1' I 

tttteU IS 

Saw ProiliKt, tax od \i 

Btnt, Wage* laui Profit; reUtiTe 
Tilae of 1 

A«n',onlf Datanl Rablio Rersnue 
of the itate t 

DitiD, bow coDstitntod 1( 

DUlo, cftDM* and rewoD* by 
vbicb il ■■ raind II 

i>)Mo,c>aui which tend to lower it 1( 

Ditto, doBB not in any way affect 
the cxchasgeable Talae of com- 
moditiea 1< 

i)i'»0, tax nn, chapter on II 

Ditle^tiffio^naitA to the nt« of 
prifate Indiridnale add* nothi ng 
to tbe reaOBTcci of a connlry . II 

Dillt, the only proper sabjeet for 
taxation II 

Pillo, Ion of, nill prodnco a pro- 
portionate gain of wealth ... 31 

Ricardo, nnwittinglj aKribei na- 
tional debt, to be wealth . . . . li 

Kicht; increate or decrease of, 
not ijnoajmoiu with increate 
or decreaieof Tatae ! 

Ditto ^ Valut, distinctive proper- 
ties of .... . i 

Sttttgal, awampj baoki of, nnfa- 
lonraUe topopnIatioD 31 

Siberia, soil <^, of eitraordinary 

fertility 3 

• Sinting nm/iDonecaa be efficient 
bat what iidnriTrdfrom the ex- 
cel! of PntiUe Revenae, over 
the public eipenditare Il 

Steent,Waler,4ir, emptoyment of, 
add greatly to ralne iDiiie,bat 
not to exchangeable Talae ... 

Smtdith Eeanomiitt, aaiert their 
coQntry ought to hare a popula- 
tion of nine ur ten millioni . . S' 

Swill Peaianl, notion of, on the 
principle of population 8: 

Tartan, contraat of their dispoai- 
tioBB witb ClDropeani.relatiTe to 
the v^neofbaman life .... 8' 

Tax on corn, paid fay th? coasn. 
mora of com . I! 

Ditto on the prodaee of the land, 
bow operate! 1 

pitio on gold, chapter on . . . . 1 

Ditto laid on any parlicalfr clau, 
naat and ipll injnrioD^y ^Beot 
all the rest of the commnmty,in 
a certain degree, except the re. 

ceireri of Taxes 1 

Taxiw^onrMo/EmglandyignortBt 

of the effect of tboie Taxet . . I 
Taxation, nnder every form pre- 

senta but a choice of erils ... I 
piVfo, eriU of, aggravated bj 



more being taken from the peo- 
ple, then finda it* way into the 

eofferi of the state 1S3 

Taxation, all b>ime by the laboar- 
ing olusei whatever may be its 
amonnt or however levied ... 153 
Ditto, error of apol<^its, res- 
pecting 1G6 

Utto, dialarhslheeqnilibrinn 

ofmoney 43 

'axiM, are not necesaarily taxes 
on oapilal becaue nominally 

laid upon capital 117 

J9if(a, onexpenditnre,how evaded 130 
Tea,conBnmeB many millions value 
of aational labour aanoallj for 

bad purposes 397 

Tiinfft, bow meainred 39 

Tithti, abolition of, esjential, and 
eitremel; beneficial (o agricul- 

tor 174 

Ditto, epecial objections to . . . 174 
I>iffo^ntx(>,differencebetween 173 
TVadt, OD Budden changes, in the 

channels of 61 

Dillo.Colemal, see Ootonial Trade 
Tunt«y,effectaDrb>dgnTemmeiitin8l9 
UnioeTial Education of lit P«o- 
pli, a primary object to be kept 

in view by legislatora S3 

Value, definition of I 

Ditto Ittlrintic, do 16 

Ditto andBichei, distinctive pro- 
perties of 25 

Wagt; in part eompoaed of profila 1 7 
Ditto, may continue unaltered, 
although certain articles may 

fall 60 per cent 3B 

Ditto, chapter on 63 

"'" inbject to a rise or fall 



Ditto, 1 






of, will not alway* 
raue Ilia prices of commodities 
in a corresponding degree . . 

Ditto, an increaae of, always pre- 
cede a high price of corn which 
resnlte from an increase of 
demand I 

Ditto, taxes on > 

War, commencement of, must pro- 
duce considerable distress in 
trading Countries 

Water, Steatt.Air, en^ileynent of 
add greatly to ralne in use, but 
not to exchangeable value . . . 

Wealth, abonld confer reapectabi- 
litTOn it* po*«e*Mr. only, when 
it BM beea acquired by honeit 
industry 

ZetlaiuUrt, ertoneoue policy of 
England toffuda ^' 
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